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BEATRICE. 



CHAPTER I. 

And thus several days had passed, and still de- 
tained by the weather and business, Mr. Gervoise 
did not come. Mrs. Gervoise's uneasiness had 
calmed down. Gilbert's manner was meant to 
dispel her alarm. It was plain to her that he 
greatly admired Beatrice, but it was very plain, 
too, that he had no wish to indulge himself in that 
admiration. He was free and familiar with her, 
but only after a certain fashion. His self-posses- 
sion never forsook him. His look, his smile, his 
words, all spoke of inexorable control over his feel- 
ings and his heart. His familiarity was that of 
old acquaintance ; it had little friendliness in it ; 
Beatrice's was ever ready to break out into sisterly 
fondness, Gilbert's never. A subtle reserve 
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2 BEATRICE. 

tempered his whole manner ; it was impossible to 
tax him with coldness, Imt it would have Jbeen very 
hard indeed to have discovered tenderness in his 
bearing towards Beatrice. This something, which 
Mrs. Gervoise saw with a mother's shrewdness, 
Beatrice felt keenly. Gilbert's presence in Car- 
noosie was both a happiness and a torment to her. 
She had welcomed him with all the ardour of her 
old friendship, and almost immediately she had 
felt that she was not to him what he was to her. 
In vain she had tried to win back this lost treasure 
of her childhood, every day only seemed to place 
Gilbert at a further distance from her. He was 
courteous, pleasant, and even familiar; but, alas! he 
was no longer her friend, and, alas ! again, he did 
not wish to be so. It was very hard and mortifying, 
but it was a fact, that Gilbert did not wish for her 
friendship. If Beatrice had been more vain than 
she was, and if she had had some experience of life, 
she might have guessed that Gilbert was prudent, 
and not cold. But of herself, and how she might 
act on a young man's heart, Beatrice knew little. 
Flattering voices had not early taught her that her 
share of woman's charms was abundant ; she knew 
that she was good-looking, beyond this vague 
knowledge she did not go. Moreover, she did not 
look on Gilbert as a stranger, and how could he 
think of her otherwise than as of little Beatrice I 
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No, that was not it ; it was, sad and bitter reflec- 
tion, that Gilbert no longer loved her! Then 
Beatrice wondered if she could not win back some 
fragment of that regard which she once had 
possessed entirely. And being more fond than 
proud, and more eager to accomplish her desires 
than cautious to hide her purpose, she at once 
showed Gilbert what she was about. 

"My little Beatrice!" he thought, much per- 
plexed, "you are very kind, but I must put a stop 
to that too. No, I cannot afford it. I wonder 
if fault-finding will make you like poor Gilbert 
less r 

He half sighed, for the task was not a pleasant 
one. Beatrice had faults, to be sure, but Gilbert 
would just as soon have let them rest. He did not 
do so, however, and one evening that they hap- 
pened to be alone in Mrs. Gervoise's sitting-room, 
he began his task with some sweeping censures on 
Beatrice's general behaviour to Miss Jameson. 

" I hope I have not displeased you," he hypo- 
critically added, seeing her redden with pain. 

" No, Gilbert," she answered, trying to remain 
calm and brave ; " I like you to tell me of my faults, 
I know I have plenty." 

" Well, you have your share," he frankly replied. 

He spoke in jest, but the words went to Beatrice's 
heart. 

B 2 



4 BEATBICE. 

*^ More than my share," she said recklessly ; " but 
you see, Gilbert, I have not exactly been reared 
like other girls. I have lived in this old Camoosie, 
out of the world and its ways, and I have grown 
up pretty much as weeds grow — after my own 
fashion. My poor mother has been wrapped in 
ill health and could not mind me, and I am afraid, 
Gilbert, I was not of a temper to mind anyone. 
Mr. Ray did me good, and I felt it, but he lived 
in strange doubts, and he is dead ; and so I grew 
up as I tell you, Beatrice Gordon, and somewhat 
of a heathen, I fear." 

Gilbert became suddenly grave, and looked at 
her keenly. Without design on his part, but in 
the progress of discourse, he had once or twice 
touched on religion in speaking to Beatrice. And 
every time he had done so, she had either remained 
sadly silent, or turned her gay speech to some other 
matter. Gilbert knew under what conditions Bea- 
trice had been left to his father's guardianship, but 
perhaps he knew, too, how Mr. Gervoise was likely 
to fulfil this trust. 

" A heathen I" he said at length ; '* you do not 
mean it, Beatrice." 

Beatrice was silent. 

Gilbert looked as he felt — ^pained. He had a 
Htrong feeling of religion, as he had of duty, of 
honour and principle, and he could not bear to hear 
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Beatrice talk so. He looked at her again and half 
sighed. 

" Oh ! Beatrice, Beatrice T 

^^ I cannot help it," she said recklessly, and it 
little defiantly, too. " I tell you I have lived out 
of the world, and its laws and its proprieties. Once, 
many years ago, mamma took a drive in the country. 
Miss Jameson was with us. She and I got down 
and wandered away to a little church. I do not 
know why or how there was a service in it, but 
there was. The door was open, and we stood near 
it and looked in at the congregation. It was a very 
pretty sight, and the voices singing sounded very 
sweet ; but Miss Jameson burst into tears, and 
walked away, and since I came to Camoosie, Gil- 
bert, that is all I ever knew of religion. I remem- 
ber when we were both in Kensington, at Rose- 
mary Cottage, we used to go together on a Sunday 
morning to the little chapel in Holland Street. I 
had been there with my father, too. I remember, 
Gilbert, the voices singing, and the priest's face, 
and the pew in which we sat, and there is as a 
dream of a sermon we once heard, a fine one we 
thought it then, as we spoke and walked home 
through the lanes ; but I have outlived all that, you 
see, and learned other lessons in Camoosie." 

Gilbert looked at her, and his purpose of reproof 
melted away from him. His heart ached for her. 
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Poor, ill-taugbt, ill-reared Beatrice 1 How could 
he, the son of her wronger, reprove her for the 
faults she had acquired under such teaching ? All 
he said was — 

" My poor little Beatrice 1" 

" Yes, you do well to pity me," she said, turning 
away, ^* for I sometimes feel cast out of love and 
faith. I cannot bear to hear church bells, Gilbert ; 
and when I see parents and their children walking 
happily on to worship, I feel a rebel's bitterness in 
my heart." 

This time Gilbert smiled. How different he and 
Beatrice were I How she exaggerated, in her 
imaginative girlish way, the accidents of her un- 
happy education ! How she made herself out a 
lost angel, standing forlorn at the gate of Paradise! 
But Beatrice saw the smile, and took it amiss. 

^^ You are laughing at me," she said, a little in- 
dignantly. 

" Heaven forbid I" piously said Gilbert. 

'^ Gilbert, you do not care about me." 

" Yes, I do," he replied with his calm smile. 

"Ah! but howl" 

" How ? — as one cares about everything that is 
dalightf ul, of course. Let me see. I like you as I 
like a bird on a tree in spring, roses in a garden in 
summer, or a peach on the wall in the autumn, or 
as I like all these, if you please." 
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Beatrice tamed her head awav. He would not 
treat her serionslj. She was a child in his eyes. 
With keen pain she felt that she amnsed him — 
that was her hold on Gilbert. Her society was 
pleasant to him in that way, but Gilbert could do 
without amusement, and once he had turned his 
back on Camoosie, Beatrice would be forgotten. 
" I cannot make him like me, do what I will," 
thought Beatrice. 

He saw that he had displeased her, and he was 
sorry. 

" Again r' he said, reproachfull3^ 

" Yes, again, and for ever again, whilst you talk 
so. 

" And yet birds, roses, and peaches are pleasant 
in their way." 

" I am much obliged to you," replied Beatrice. 
'^ I treat you as a friend, and you treat me like a 
bird, a rose, or, more flattering still, a peach. I 
am much obliged to you, Gilbert." 

She looked grave and displeased. 

" What a child she is !" thought Gilbert. He 
clung rather tenaciously to the belief that Beatrice 
was childish — perhaps because he would have been 
glad to find in her the little Beatrice of old days. 
Often did he long to pass his hand through her 
heavy dark curls, as he had so often passed it when 
they were children both, rousing her wrath and 
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braving her defiance. He would bare liked to 
have her nestle np to him and caress him with 
innocent security. *^ What a pitj she has grown 
up r he thought, looking at her now ; ^^ I should 
like my little Beatrice back again. If ever I have 
a daughter, Beatrice shall be her name." 

And on the spur of the moment, he told her so. 

Beatrice reddened and tapped her foot. 

" You will make me jealous of that Beatrice," 
she said warmly. " I wish she were dead." 

"And so she is," sighed Gilbert, with mock 
sorrow; "dead and buried. Daisies and green 
grass are growing on her grave somewhere, and 
behold her slayer I" 

He looked in the glass. Beatrice looked too. 
She saw him, and he saw her. It was a strange 
moment for both. They exchanged looks in that 
bright and clear surface. They began in jest, and 
ended in earnest. Beatrice got frightened first. The 
mirror seemed to grow deep as a world, a world in 
which each sought but the other. She quickly 
turned and looked at Gilbert. She feared him 
less than his image. Of the two he was the more 
troubled. He was pale, and would scarcely look 
at Beatrice. She had already recovered, and said 
quickly, "What is it? What ails you?" 

"Nothing. I felt giddy." He walked to the 
window, and thought, " That little Beatrice is a 
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witcli. I do believe I was as near making a fool of 
myself then as ever man was. It was well she 
turned round and broke the spell. I must settle 
that once for all." 

So he went back to the fire, and, sitting down 
by Beatrice, he looked at his watch, and said, 

" My father will not come to-night." 

"No," replied Beatrice, and she thought, 
"What a blessing!" 

" Beatrice, you have not asked on what busi- 
ness I came to Camoosie." 

"Then it was business brought you — not poor 
Beatrice," she said, rather sadly. 

"It was business," he persisted; "and business 
which the mistress of Oarnoosie has a right to 
know. I came here to ask my father's consent to 
my marriage." 

Beatrice looked bewildered. 

" You are going to get married 1" she cried. 

" I hope so," he composedly replied. " I hope 
you do not object to it, Miss* Gordon." 

He seemed amused at the thought, for he was 
thinking of the little wilful mistress of Carnoosie 
of old times — of that jealous Beatrice who wanted 
him all for herself. Beatrice understood him but too 
well, and his tone stung her. She raised her 
handsome head, and, looking him steadily in the 
face, she asked — 
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" Why should I object to it, Doctor Gervolse?" 

Why Doctor Gervoise 1 — ^why not Gilbert 1 

"After all, why should he not marry, poor 
fellow !" thought Beatrice, calming down, and, with 
a cheerful though not very cordial smile, she 
asked softly, 

" Who is she, Gilbert?" 

" A young lady whose mother I attended." 

" In Verville, of course. What is her name?" 

" Lucie Joanne." 

"Is she young? — ^but of course she is." 

" About twenty, I believe." 

" What is she like, Gilbert?" 

She raised her inquiring eyes to his, and Gilbert 
smiled as he looked at her, and replied, 

" Very unlike you." 

"Of course she is very pretty," said Beatrice, 
affecting to consider his remark as implying the 
fact. 

"Indeed, she is not — beauty is too costly for 
poor Doctor Gervoise ; but she is not plain either," 
he added, smiling. "She is well, as we say in 
French, and amiable, and good. Are you satis- 
fied ?" 

" I am, if you are," quietly said Beatrice; " and of 
course you are — ^you would not have selected her 
if you did not love and admire her, nor would she 
have accepted you." 
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"But she has not accepted me," interrupted 
Gilbert ; " for I could not ask her without first 
having my father s consent." 

" Then she does not know vou want her T ex- 
claimed Beatrice. 

'^ I have spoken to her mother, and perhaps her 
mother has spoken to her," replied Gilbert fpravely. 

" And you have not spoken to her t" 

" Certainly not." 

" Then perhaps she will not have you after all." 

'* Perhaps, as you say, she will not — yet I think 
she will. She has always been gentle and kind 
with me — ^but then it is her nature to be so." 

Gilbert looked thoughtful ; but he looked neither 
hopeful nor despondent. Beatrice's dark eyes searched 
his face in vain for the tokens of a true lover's 
hopes and fears ; he detected her, and smiled at her 
with a grave smile which was peculiar to him. . 

" You are quite right," he said, answering her 
thought, " this is no grande passion ; yet, for all 
that, I wish to be Lucie Joanne's husband, and I 
do believe she wishes to be Docteur Gervoise's 
wife. She is amiable, very gentle and intelligent ; 
she has a small income, and though I am not 
mercenary, I cannot marry a poor girl." 

" Why so ?" interrupted Beatrice quickly. 

Gilbert hesitated. 

" Why so r she said, again ; " tell me, Gilbert." 
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^*I will tell you, Beatrice; and when I have told 
you, I have really told yon my great secret. I do 
not mean to devote myself exclusively to my 
profession. It is a noble one, and I like it, but I 
must have something else — science. I wish to 
follow modem discovery, and, if God give me the 
power, to help it, even though humbly. I cannot 
many a poor girl, and be burdened with all the 
cares of a family. To do so would be to bid the 
only joy, the only ambition of my life, adieu. I 
have fitted up a little laboratory in my house in 
Verville ; and there, Beatrice, I have already spent 
such happy hours ! You know nothing of science 
— ^what a pity I I am sure you would like it ! If 
I were to stay in Carnoosie, I would show you how 
to begin." 

Beatrice heard him with surprise. Gilbert's 
blue eyes sparkled ; he looked eager and ardent. 
Truly he had, as he said, revealed his great secret. 

" And Mademoiselle Joanne ?" 

" Well," replied Gilbert, calming down, " I am 
sure of her mother, and almost sure of her. I do 
not see why my father should object to so suitable 
a match, and therefore I consider the matter settled. 
I confess to you, Beatrice, that being a domestic 
man, I long to have a wife and a home, and hope 
to be very happy with both. I think, too, I may 
spy that if Mademoiselle Joanne is not happy with 
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me. It shall be no fault of mine. I feel very much 
inclined to make her a happy woman, and where 
there is a will there is a way, you know." 

" I wish I were as sure of many things as I am 
of her happiness," cried Beatrice, ardently; "and 
yet I am selfish — I am sorry you are getting 
married, Gilbert, for you are lost to us." 

Tears stood in her eyes, and she could scarcely 
speak. She resumed more calmly : 

" On seeing you I felt as if a long lost brother 
had returned, and now I have scarcely seen you 
when I learn that you are lost again ; for marriage, 
and very justly, I suppose, breaks all the old ties. 
You must belong to your wife, and she to you. If 
I could go and live near you, I would make her my 
friend, and then have a sister as well as a brother. 
I do so want a friend sometimes — ^but it cannot be. 
Dear Mr. Ray, so good, so gentle, so kind, is dead; 
and you appear but to depart, and I must return 
to the old life." 

" Beatrice ! — ^Beatrice !" he exclaimed, much 
moved, for her tears were flowing. 

" I cannot help it," she said ; " you have had a 
hundred things in your life, I have had but two or 
three ; and when one goes, as this is going now, my 
heart will ache." 

Gilbert was touched with Beatrice's frankness. 

"Beatrice — my good little Beatrice," he said, 
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taking her two hands in his, "friendship — true 
friendship — does not go so, and yours is the only- 
friendship in my life." 

" And Mademoiselle Joanne I" 

" In the first place, that is not friendship," he 
replied, with a half smile ; " in the second, Made- 
moiselle Joanne is too correct a young lady to care 
about me until she becomes Madame Gervoise, if 
such is her fate." 

" Then it is no love match ?" 

" My dear little Beatrice, I cannot help it. I 
have not been able to fall in love, so I take a girl 
whom I like and esteem, and I hope to be happy 
with her. I know this is dreadful heresy ; but I 
repeat it, I cannot help it." 

Beatrice said, "Of course not." To say the truth, 
she was not over-anxious that Gilbert should be 
desperately in love with Mademoiselle Joanne. It 
was quite bad enough that he should marry her. 
Her first emotion was over, and she looked a little 
flushed still, but neither disturbed nor unhappy. 

" That is how men and women cheat their own 
hearts, and the hearts of their neighbours too," 
thought Gilbert, looking at Beatrice ; " I do not 
know if Beatrice thought of friendship a while ago, 
but surely I did not. Fancy and beauty play us 
strange tricks now and then ; but for Lucie Joanne, 
I suppose 1 should be desperately in love by this, 
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or think myself so. Mighty passions are bom thus, 
and, nursed by weak wills and frail hearts, they 
become unconquerable. Thank Heaven, Beatrice, 
I am free from blame with you." 

" Oh, dear I" said Beatrice, with a start and a 
frightened look. 

^' What is it ?" asked Gilbert, surprised. 

"I am nervous since Mr. Ray died/' replied 
Beatrice, recovering her self-possession, " but I am 
almost sure I have just heard Mr. Gervoise's voice 
in my mother s room." 

Gilbert listened, and heard it too. They both 
waited silently, thinking Mr. Gervoise would 
appear, but he did not. When the door opened, 
it was Mrs. Gervoise's pale and startled face that 
looked in at them. 

"Good night, Gilbert — ^good night, Beatrice," 
she said, faintly ; " Mr. Gervoise cannot see you 
to-night — he is quite exhausted." 

Thus dismissed, Gilbert rose, and bidding his 
step-mother good night, withdrew. Beatrice stood 
irresolute for a while, then she yielded. 

" Good night, my poor darling," she said softly, 
and she sailed out of Mrs. Gervoise's sitting-room 
with the look of an indignant queen. 

" They are gone," said Mrs. Gervoise, in a low 
voice. 

Mr. Gervoise came out of her room, and, taking 
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possession of Beatrice's favourite chair, stretched 
his legs and warmed his feet at the fire. 

^' Have they long been alone ?" he asked. 

" Only a few minntes," faltered Mrs. Gervoise; 
^^ Miss Jameson's head ached, and she could not 
come and sit with them." 

"But they have often been alone during the last 
week ?" 

" Not very often." 

"Are they distant and cool, or familiar to- 
gether ?" 

"They were great friends once, you know," 
said the poor lady, "and so they are familiar, 
but ^" 

" Mrs. Gervoise, I must entreat you to answer 
me plainly. You know my meaning well enough. 
Has any of the nonsense which often goes on be- 
tween young people been going on between 
them?" 

"No, no," replied Mrs. Gervoise, with suspicious 
eagerness, "you need not fear anything of the 
kind, Mr. Gervoise, I would not have allowed 
it." 

Mr. Gervoise looked scornfully at his wife. 

**Mrs. Gervoise, you are a fool," he said. 

*^ Indeed, Mr. Gervoise, I did my best." 

** Mrs. Gervoise, you are an incorrigible fool. 
Do you suppose that I would have had my son 
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here a week with Beatrice if I did not mean some- 
thing by it f ' 

Mrs. Gervoise stared at her husband. 

" You intend—-- — ^^ she bef;an. 

" Yes, Mrs. Gervoise, I do intend, and you, like 
an idiot as you are, instead of seconding my plans, 
have bedn thwarting them. Your daughter has 
refused to marry my younger son — well and good. 
If she does not marry the elder one, she shall never 
marry at all. Bear that in mind." 

Mrs. Gervoise was too much amazed to utter one 
word. 

** Where is Beatrice now?" asked Mr. Ger- 
voise. 

"In her room, I suppose." 

" Send for her — or rather — no, go and see if she 
is there." 

Mrs. Gervoise went, and came back with the 
tidings that Beatrice was not in her room. 

" Shall I tell you where she is, Mrs. Gervoise ?" 
asked her husband with a triumphant smile ; " she 
is in the library, with my son Gilbert. I shall go 
and look at them," he added, rising. 

And though Mr. Gervoise was so far exhausted 
that he was unequal to the company of his son and 
step-daughter, his interest in their welfare was so 
great that he actually rose and left the warm sitting- 
room to go out on the cool terrace. Light shone in 
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all the library windows, and Mr. Gervoise, drawin^r 
near one, peeped in and saw them. 

Ay, they were there together, but by accident, 
and not by design, as he thought. Gilbert had 
gone down to the library to read and end his even- 
ing, and the same purpose had drawn Beatrice 
there. Neither had the wisdom or the fortitude to 
depart on finding the other. 

Mr. Gervoise watched them with a keen and 
scrutinizing eye, and if his eyes were no longer 
pleasant to look at, they were excellent for use, and 
served him well. He could not hear, but for that 
he did not care. Seeing is as good as listening in 
some cases. He saw this. 

Unconsciously Gilbert and Beatrice made a fair 
picture as they sat thus side by side, an open volume 
between them, her dark eyes raised to his, his calm 
blue glance bent on her face, rosy with a delicate 
flush, and smiling and happy. There was no mis- 
taking the meaning of their looks. Hers beamed 
with gentle ardour, his with admiring tenderness, 
but the tempting serpent who looked at them little 
knew how innocent and holy was the feeling that 
bound them, though perhaps not without its perils 
and its shoals. Earthly in all his feelings, he was 
earthly in his thoughts of others. 

"Ha ha, my lady, I have you now!" he thought 
as he turned away laughing at the success of his 
plans. 
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He was in high good'humour when he went 
back to Mrs. Gervoise. 

" Now, Mrs. Gervoise," he said to her, " I hope 
you have understood me rightly. Your daughter 
is to marry my son Gilbert, and you are not to talk 
or to interfere. Let them be together, and say no- 
thing. You understand ?" 

" Quite well. But does Gilbert '' 

" Gilbert knows nothing, but I have been watch- 
ing them, and he is over head and ears in love as it 
is." 

" I am afraid, Mr. Gervoise, you are mistaken," 
said Mrs. Gervoise, with more boldness than she 
usually displayed. " I should be too happy to have 
Beatrice married to Gilbert, but " 

" I tell you he must marry her, and she must 
marry him," interrupted Mr. Gervoise, with a cold, 
hard voice. " Gilbert is an idiot if he doos not 
take a fine girl like Beatrice, with Camoosie for 
her portion." 

Mrs. Gervoise would have been an idiot, indeed, 
if she had not understood her husband's meaning. 
Her health and her life were uncertain. With her 
ended his claim on Camoosie. It was expedient 
to secure the prize habit had rendered doubly dear, 
into Mr. Gervoise's family. Antony had fiailed, 
Gilbert must succeed. Let him only marry Bea- 
trice, and Mr. Gervoise could defy her to oust hin^ 

c 2 
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from his splendid nest. He knew his elder son^ 
and what chords to strike in order to win him over. 
Gilbert was the slave of duty, and woold rather 
leave Camoosie than turn out his father. Appeal 
to his sense of honour, and, unbending as he was, 
Gilbert became your slave. He must marry Bea- 
trice, for he was safer than Antony, though harder 
to win. 

" I know Gilbert admires Beatrice," began Mrs. 
Gervoise, 

"Precisely," interrupted Mr. Gervoise, **he 
admires her, as you say, and your daughter, Mrs. 
Gervoise, is just the girl to make a man marry her 
whether he likes it or not." 

This complimentary remark to Beatrice closed 
the conversation^ 
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CHAPTER n. 

^Ir. Gesyoise was so far recovered the next 
morning as to be able to see his son Gilbert. This 
inten-iew was long and satisfactory, no doubt, for 
when Gilbert came out of his father's study his 
brow was open and his look was smiling. Bea- 
trice met him in the hall, and had no trouble in 
reading his face. 

" It is all right,*' he said, gaily, " and I can be 
off next week." 

Beatrice's heart fell; this was Saturday, next 
week meant Monday, of course. 

^' I am glad it is all right," she said. 

"And so am I — ^I confess, Beatrice, I felt 
anxious. What a fine morning ! You were going 
to take a walk ; shall I accompany you t" 

Beatrice was, indeed, attired for a walk. She 
was wrapped in velvet and furs, and she wore a 
crimson hood of most becoming fashion. 

"Beatrice," said Gilbert, as he took her arm, 
and led her out into the clear frosty morning, 
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" you were born for wealth and fine apparel. It 
were a mortal sin you should ever grow poor !" 

Beatrice did not answer. They were going down 
the steps of the terrace into the garden. She 
looked at the four fountains, with their icicles 
sparkling in the sun ; at the tall bare trees, spread- 
ing their broad, leafless branches on the blue sky, 
and she thought : 

" Oh ! Gilbert, how little you know me, and how 
you wrong me ! You might as well say these 
fountains should ever play, and these treejs be for 
ever green, as say that Beatrice was only meant 
for wealth." 

Unconscious of his offence, Gilbert pursued : 

" Now, Lucie Joanne was meant by nature for 
mediocrity. She is delicate and refined, and a 
lady ; but no one will ever take her for a Princess 
in disguise. And ygu are one, Beatrice, every inch 
of you !" 

Comparisons are said to be odious. In vain did 
Gilbert's looks express the admiration he felt, in 
vain did he acknowledge Beatrice's superiority. 
His words hurt her to the quick, for affection is 
subtle, and will extract sweetness or poison from 
anything. Feeling that he was inclined to go on 
with his remarks, Beatrice endeavoured to give his 
thoughts another turn by saying : 

*^ Gilbert, I want to see Mademoiselle Joanne." 
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" Well, come to my wedding." 

"That would be seeing Madame Gervoise, I 
want to see Mademoiselle Joanne." 

Gilbert looked a little perplexed. 

" I want to see her here," continued Beatrice ; 
" and since your father agrees to your marriage, 
why should not Mademoiselle Joanne and her 
mother pay us a visit ?" 

Gilbert remained silent, and looked embarrassed. 

" I have never had a friend," resumed Beatrice. 
"I never had a companion, and I have always 
longed for one. I can find no friend I shall value 
more than the girl who is to become your wife ; 
but for that I must see her, and Mr. Gervoise will 
not let us stir from Carnoosie. Let her come to 
me, and let me know and love her ; it will be plea- 
sant to think of you both after that acquaintance. 
You will be like brother and sister to me, and your 
children, if God gives you any, will be like nephews 
and nieces. I shall feel that I have kindred, and 
I do not feel it now." 

Still Gilbert was silent. Beatrice gave him a 
wondering look. At length he said : 

"Do not misunderstand me, Beatrice. What 
you ask for is impossible. My father, too, wanted 
to have Lucie and her mother here, and I have 
declined. I did not tell him why — ^I will tell 

you." 
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He paused a little. Beatrice's inquiring look 
bade hini pursue. 

"I have given you a wrong impression of 
Mademoiselle Joanne," said Gilbert, " if you have 
concluded her to be a perfect person. She is by 
no means faultless. Little as I know of her, I 
know that jealousy, quiet, silent jealousy, is her 
peculiar failing. It has not frightened me, for I 
felt I would spare her all cause for temptation or 
grief. She need never be jealous of me, I thought, 
for she shall never have a rival. But that rival, 
Beatrice, she would see in you, were she to come 
here. She could not mistake the nature of our 
friendship, but of that friendship itself she would 
certainly be jealous, and perhaps not without 
cause," added Gilbert, frankly. 

"Jealous of me !" said Beatrice, becoming as 
crimson as her hood. 

" Ay, indeed, jealous of you. Remember, Bea- 
trice, I have never said one word to her, and that 
my opportuities of securing her good graces have 
been few. I believe she is willing to marry me — 
I believe, but am not sure. She is shy, and proud, 
and, as I told you, jealous in a silent way. If she 
sees me with you, familiar, free, and showing to 
you, and perhaps, too, feeling, more affection than 
to her, how will she like it I You see, Beatrice, 
you are an old friend, and she is a new one as yet." 
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"But you mean to marry her, Gilbert?" 

" I do, Beatrice, and I mean to be very fond of 
her, too, when she is my wdfe. I know you are 
shocked, and think me cold as ice. I cannot help 
it. Love must come after marriage in this 
case." 

But though Beatrice did think Gilbert cold, it 
was not of his coldness to Mademoiselle Joanne 
that she thought. She thought that all her dreams 
of kindred and friendliness to himself and his 
future wife were over. A woman of Mademoiselle 
Joanne's temper would be jealous after marriage 
as well as before. She would no more allow her 
husband a friend, than she would her lover, and 
it was plain Gilbert meant to give her no cause 
for uneasiness. He might not be violently in love, 
but he knew what he was about. He wanted to 
marry her, and he would put by Beatrice any day 
rather than lose his mistress's good graces. Poor 
Beatrice! she could not even be his wife's friend, 
or the godmother of his children. She was to be 
set aside, even before his marriage. She was no- 
thing to him, or next to nothing. Her heart bled, 
but her pride was roused by so many repulses, 
and she scorned to let Gilbert see how keenly he 
had pained her. She called up a smile, and said 
gaily— 

" You do not do me justice, Gilbert, or rather 
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you ai'e jealous of me. You are not very sure of 
Mademoiselle Joanne's heart, and you are afraid 
I should take more than my share of it. How- 
ever, let it be as you wish. I dare say I shall know 
her sooner or later, and then you will see how 
groundless were your fears." 

Her tone was easy, her look was free, but Gil- 
bert was only half deceived. There was just a 
little twitching in her upper lip, which betrayed 
some secret feeling she would not show. It did 
not seem to Gilbert that she had any cause to be 
offended, though he was honest enough to confess 
she might have some cause to be hurt. But let 
that be as it would, he could not help it. He had 
spoken the truth, and the truth was Gilbert's idol. 
In her severe aspect he found perfect beauties no 
other image possessed to his seeming. An 
austere grace, a simple charm, she wore in his eyes, 
and both he thought matchless. Nothing earthly, 
no temptation, would have made him swerve from 
his allegiance to that heroic mistress, and small in- 
deed was Beatrice's chance when truth was at stake. 
Still he was sorry to have pained her ; but how 
much he had done so he could not divine, for Bea- 
trice was bent on concealment, and she resumed in 
an easy tone — 

" At what o'clock do you mean to leave next 
Mondav, Gilbert?" 
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" Early, so please Heaven." 

"You will have a quiet passage. This clear 
frost is excellent weather." 

" Beatrice, what are you doing ?" 

Beatrice had untied the strings of her hood, and 
had thrown it back from her flushed face, leaving 
her head bare. Authoritatively, "medically," 
as Beatrice felt, Gilbert replaced the hood and tied 
the strings under her t;hin. Beatrice let him do it, 
with ironical composure. She cared very little 
about Gilbert just then. He had hurt her pride, 
and Beatrice's pride was rarely touched in vain. 
But Gilbert was either unconscious of his offence, 
or he would not acknowledge it by his manner. 
This remained calm and free— cool Beatrice called 
it in her thoughts. She felt both irritated and 
offended, and briefly expressed her pleasure of re- 
turning to the house. Mr. Gervoise saw them 
from his window as they passed through the flower- 
garden, and Beatrice's face told him matters were 
not going on according to his wishes. But it took 
much to discourage this acute gentleman ; he only 
smiled and thought, " Wait awhile, my lady, he 
will behave better presently." 

Wise was the salvo Gilbert had laid on his de- 
parture. Mr. Gervoise was taken alarmingly ill 
in the night, between Sunday and Monday, and of 
course Gilbert could not leave his father. Doctor 
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Rogerson, who had been called in in haste, declared 
there was danger. This Gilbert could not help 
doubting, and Beatrice scarcely concealed her scep- 
ticism. Gilbert, however, looked so grave on the 
least hint she dropped, that she gave up the sub- 
ject of her stepfather's illness, for one more con- 
genial. 

" Can you not write to Madame Joanne?" she 
asked as they met in the library. 

" No, she is a great formalist ; it will not do. 
I am afraid, indeed, she will be offended at my stay- 
ing so long away, for she knows my errand here." 

"How flattering to me!" thought Beatrice. 
" How long has he been here? — ^ten days or so." 

" My father's delay and mine, now caused by 
his illness, will not be in my favour," continued 
Gilbert, looking so anxious that Beatrice forgot 
her displeasure in his concern. 

" And if Mr. Gervoise had refused his consent ?" 
she suggested. 

"Then the match would have been at an end. 
Madame Joanne wonld never let her daughter 
enter a family in which she was not welcome," 

" It is lucky your affections are not engaged," 
pointedly said Beatrice. 

Gilbert smiled. 

" I am afraid my little Beatrice is not very wise 
in these matters," he said, half gently, half ironi- 
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cally. '^ She has read some novels, and looks at 
life through the spectacles of these wise instructors 
of youth. To preference, regard, and esteem, and 
calm affection, she substitutes the Romeo and 
Juliet feeling, which laughs at obstacles, and con- 
quers both Capulet and Montague. Is it not sot'* 

** I have read very few novels," indignantly re- 
plied Beatrice; '^but I prefer strong and deep 
affection to the weak and the cold." 

"And so do I," replied Gilbert, gravely; "only 
it does not come at one's bidding. Besides, Beatrice, 
do not wrong me. Believe me, when a man of 
honour marries the girl whom he prefers, and finds 
himself linked to her by bonds so sacred and so 
tender as those of marriage, he must love her 
deeply, truly, fondly ; he would not be worthy the 
name of man if he did not." 

" I did not mean to offend you," said Beatrice, 
reddening. 

" Nor have you done so — ^it takes something to 
offend me, Beatrice." 

Beatrice said nothing, but she thought it took 
something to move him in any fashion. That Gil- 
bert could be moved, however, she had the oppor- 
tunity of testing before long. 

Mr. Gervoise rallied considerably during the day, 
and he was so far recovered as to be able to leave 
his room and come down to breakfast the next 
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morning. These sudden changes were constitu- 
tional with Mr. Gervoise, and Beatrice was accus- 
tomed to them; but she could see that Gilbert's 
looks were grave and perplexed. '* Poor Gilbert," 
she thought, " he does not know him yet." 

" I am very much better, my dear boy, thank 
you," affectionately said Mr. Gervoise, in reply to 
his son's inquiries. " My dear," he added, turning 
to his wife, "you told Beatrice, did you not?" 

Mrs. Gervoise looked bewildered and alarmed. 

"I don't know — ^I don't remember," she fal- 
tered. 

" I see, my dear, you have forgotten to mention 
it," said Mr. Gervoise, with a sort of mild severity 
which characterized his manner in public ; " and 
yet I was so particular in telling you to mention it." 

Mrs. Gervoise drank her tea and looked nervous, 
but did not venture to answer. 

"The matter is this," pursued Mr. Gervoise, 
turning to Beatrice : " I have let Antony's cottage 
to a Mr. Stone, a great angler, and with the cottage 
I have, of course, included the right of angling in 
the river of Oai'noosie." 

Beatrice coloured violently. She was jealous of 
her rights and her privacy, and Mr. Gervoise had 
done well to tell her this in the presence of Gilbert. 
This kept her mute, and made her submit in silence. 
Mr. Gervoise wanted no more. He had made a 
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capital bargain, let the cottage at doable its Talue, 
and secured for his son*s tenant a moneved man, 
with a pretty daughter. It was all very well to 
make Gilbert marry Beatrice, bat poor Antony, too, 
mast get a wife. He was rather too well known 
in the conntv to have mnch chance with the snr- 
rounding heiresses, but he might be more successful 
with a stranger. This, indeed, was but a chance ; 
but Mr. Genroise never neglected chances, however 
slender or remote. Pleased with Beatrice's silent 
submission, he once more addressed his discourse to 
Gilbert. 

" I suppose you think of going soon V^ 

"Now that you are recovered, I think I had 
better do so." 

" Very true. But why not spend your honey- 
moon here ? Whv not bring vour bride to Beatrice? 
— Beatrice would like to know her." 

Gilbert smiled gravely. 

" You forget that I must settle down in Verville. 
The friend who is replacing rae cannot stay much 
longer." 

"Well, then," graciously said Mr. Gervoise, "we 
must go and see you. Mrs. Gervoise, Beatrice, and 
I, must come down upon you, Gilbert. We must 
see your little wife, my boy. A very sweet young 
creature, according to all accounts. I quite long 
to know her." 
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"Is he plotting, that he is so sweet," thought 
Beatrice, mistrustfully. 

And still Mr. Gervoise went on, full of plans of 
the pleasantest and most fatherly nature. He even 
indulged himself in some grandpapa visions, and 
was jocular on the subject, until, struck with a 
sudden thought, he said carelessly : 

"By the way, what wedding is going to take 
place in'Vervillef I saw you received a billet de 
faire part this morning." 

" No — ^I got none," said Gilbert. 

" Dear me ! did the stupid servant take it up to 
your room ?" 

Mr. Gervoise rang the bell, and inquired at once. 
Yes, the letter had been taken to Gilbert's room, 
and left there, and now it was brought down and 
handed to the young man, one of those large square 
French letters which tell of wedding days and 
nuptial benedictions. 

Gilbert looked at it in evident perplexity. Who 
could be getting married in Verville ? He opened 
and read it, then turned pale as death. 

" My dear boy," anxiously cried Mr. Gervoise, 
"what is it?" 

Gilbert did not answer at once. 

" Mademoiselle Joanne is to be married on the 
fifteenth," he replied at length, and, rising, he left 
the room. 
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"My poor bay I" exclaimed Mr. Gervoise. 

Beatrice rose and said, with flashing eyes, 

** This is your doing, J^Ir. Gervoise." 

" Miss Gordon," '\'ii'tuously cried Mr. Gervoise, 
"beware lest you breed discord between mv sou 
and me!" 

"Oh! you are safe," scornfully replied Bea- 
trice, " and you know it." 

She, too, left the rooixi, heedless of her mother s 
alarmed and entreating looks. 

"Poor Gilbert," she thought, as she stood in 
the hall, " whilst he was here waiting, his father 
was breakhig off the match. Poor Gilbert! he 
sees, he suspects nothing. He does not see that 
his father fell ill to keep him here, aud that he 
got well when the letter came. The post is not in 
yet — that letter came yesterday, I know it as if I 
had seen the postmark upon it. Poor Gilbert ! 
how ill he looked! Ah ! he was fond of her, ^.fter 
all !" 

She went to the library, hoping to find him there. 
She was not disappointed in her expectation. Gil- 
bert sat by the table, looking at the fatal fetter 
lying wide open before him. With hesitating step 
and slow, Beatrice approached him, and standing 
at the back of his chair, looked over his shoulder. 
The letter was a printed one, a mere formal circu- 
lar, emanating from Madame Joanne and her 
VOL. II. 1) 
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brother, and informing the recipient, the hononr 
of whose presence they requested, that her daughter 
Mademoiselle Lucie Joanne was to be married, on 
the fifteenth instant, to M. Theodore Landais, 
notary in Verville. 

" Gilbert, who is he t" asked Beatrice. 

" A new-comer — ^I scarcely know him. I had 
not the least suspicion that he thought of her." 

He spoke in an even and firm voice ; his face 
was calm though pale ; his look was steady. 

'^ I am very sorry, Gilbert," she said. 

Tears stood in her eyes, for she was pained to 
the heart at her powerlessness. 

" Good little Beatrice !" he said, softly, '^ good 
little Beatrice !" and taking her hand, he raised it 
to his lips. " Yes," he continued, " you are good and 
true, and when you love, you love well, Beatrice !" 

"I am glad you appreciate me at last," said 
Beatrice, a little drily. 

" I know you are sore with me," resumed Gil- 
bert, " and I know I have wronged you. I have 
treated you too much like a child ; but I will make 
up for lost time, Beatrice ; and who knows, per- 
haps it is you will remain behindhand now !" 

"To be sure!" said Beatrice, leaving his side 
and walking to the fire-place, " I must ever be 
in the wrong, must I not ? First a child, then a 
laggard I" 
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" Do not be hard upon me, Beatrice," said Gil- 
bert, with a sigh; "I am very sore at all this, 
Beatrice." 

At once Beatrice came back to him. 

"I know you were fonder of her than you 
thought," she quickly remarked. 

" Well, perhaps I was. But, indeed, if ever 
girl deserved affection, she did. If ever girl was 
calculated to make home happy, she was. You 
should have seen her with her sick mother, gentle, 
patient, cheerful, as if she had been a sister of 
mercy all her life ; ruling the household with calm 
and invisible power. Beatrice, it was impossible 
to see her and not think, ' Happy the man who 
gets this girl — ^blessed the children who have such 
a mother !' She was made for home and its joys. 
She was intelligent, too, though not brilliant ; 
amiable, though not very lively ; and I think she 
liked me, or at least saw with pleasure that I liked 
her. It is hard, Beatrice, to think that I could 
have had this girl, who was the very wife for me, 
and that I lose her, apparently without reason. 
Why would not her mother wait as she had pro- 
mised ? Why was she in such a hurry to give her 
to another ?" 

" Who knows !" cheerfully said Beatrice; " all is 
not over yet, Gilbert." 

" Beatrice, I will make no attempt to change 

d2 
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her fate and mine. I would not, if I coold, urge 
this young girl to disobey her mother. I would 
not try and win her so far as to pledge herself to 
me, and waste, in waiting for a doubtful future, 
the years of her youth. No— since I cannot have 
her, let her not even know that I ever sought her. 
Let her marry that man, and be happy with him, 
and let us both keep as whole hearts as we can, 
and not make our fate worse by flying in the face 
of circumstances." 

Gilbert spoke somewhat sadly, but firm will was 
in his voice and look. 

" He never loved her," indignantly thought 
Beatrice. 

Gilbert, who read her face, was pained for once 
at its meaning. 

" Do not be unjust, Beatrice," he said, with some 
reproach ; ^* do not accuse me of coldness in your 
thoughts, because I call in judgment and will to 
conquer unavailing regret." 

'' Gilbert, I do not accuse you ; but you cannot 
say you were much attached to her." 

" No, Beatrice ; and if you care for me, never 
wish me to be much attached to any woman !" 

" Why so I" asked Beatrice. 

But Gilbert did not reply. He had said more 
than he intended, and the matter was not one he 
could well discuss with Beatrice. We all know 
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ourselves to some degree ; we all, after some fashion, 
follow the precept of the ancient sage. Gilbert 
knew himself thus far, that he could more easily 
wholly deny his passions than indulge them par- 
tially. He had never felt as if he could taste the 
joys of life, then put them by for nobler aims. 
His desires were eager, vehement, and not easily 
sated. He would have the entire delight or none. 
Pleasure wearied and provoked him, for it was but 
the counterfeit of life's great prize, happiness. 
He had passed easily enough through small temp- 
tations, for the excellent reason that they did not 
tempt him, but he was not sure that he could pass 
unscathed through greater perils. A beautiful 
woman worthy of her beauty, a position of intel- 
lectual eminence and power, had early seemed to 
him as shoals and quicksands to the wary mariner. . 
The woman he could passionately love was beyond- 
his reach. Lovely women are rare, and those 
whom Gilbert had seen from afar he could not 
aspire to without presumption. The position he 
felt that he could worthily fill was also very re-- 
mote, but here he could at least wish and strive in 
secret, without hearing the reproving voice of 
conscience. To love and to love ardently would 
have been ruin. Gilbert knew it, and therefore 
had he sought the hand of Lucie Joanne. That 
calm union would have given him the negative- 
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happiness which was best for him. That he could 
feel true affection for her he knew, that he should 
ever love her passionately he did not fear. This 
was the meaning of his reply to Beatrice, the 
meaning which he did not however care to 
explain. 

It may be that a feminine instinct gave her the 
right clue to his silence, for though she stood 
looking at him thoughtfully, Beatrice did not 
repeat or press the question. 

" Gilbert, you will stay with us, will you not ?" 
she said, after a while ; ^* you cannot go to Ver- 
ville, can you?" 

Gilbert did not answer at once. 

" If you will let me stay here for a little while," 
he replied at length, " I shall be glad to do so." 

"Oh! yes, I will let you," replied Beatrice with 
sparkling eyes. She was very sorry for Gilbert's 
trouble, but she was very glad that he was remain- 
ing. In short, it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. 
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CHAPTER m. 



The world is full of love stories. The ciU', the 
plain, the crowded street, the meanest hovel as 
well as the palace, have or have had their love 
tale once on a time. It may have been sad or gay, 
an idyll or an elegy — ^it matters little, wherever 
you may go, wherever you may be, there love 
stories have been before you or are still, for they 
are spirits, and all the night and all the day long 
they haunt the whole of this broad earth. 

A real love-story, such a love-story as it had not 
known for many a day, now visited old Camoosie. 
Mr. Gervoise, who never read novels, perused the 
opening pages of this with infinite pleasure. His 
satisfaction indeed rather lessened as the tale pro- 
ceeded, for he could not help seeing that one of 
these two persons who always make up a love-tale 
went on much faster than the other ; but then he 
remembered that heroines rarely fall in love in the 
first page of the book, and with the considerate 
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kindness of his character he requested Mrs. Ger- 
voise to dispense more and more with the society 
of her daughter, so that the fitting opportunity 
might never fail Beatrice. Guessing likewise that 
his presence might interfere with the Gourse of 
Gilbert's true love, Mr. Gervoise wore the ring of 
Gyges, for he saw everything, and, unless at meal 
times, remained invisible. 

Beatrice, though usually on her guard against 
this astute gentleman, now quite forgot to take 
note of conduct so unusual. Gilbert engaged 
all her attention. His serenity was incompre- 
hensible to her ; the laboratory and its crucibles 
took much of his time, and seemed to have 
charmed his grief away. The fifteenth came 
round. This was Mademoiselle Joanne's wedding 
day, and Gilbert looked actually cheerful. Had 
he forgotten it? Beatrice charitably sounded 
him, and ascertained that he had not. He even, 
in reply to her hint, confessed that he was better 
pleased to have that day over. 

"I am wanted in Verville," he said, "and I 
(cannot stay for ever in your pretty castle of indo- 
lence — can I, Beatrice?" 

So that was all he thought of: to go, to be 
able to return to Verville ! And he looked quite 
gay and airy too ! — he did; and the worst was, 
that Gilbert was only looking as he felt. 
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A great change was coming over him, a subtle 
fever was stealing into his veins, and its first e£fects 
were a delightful exhilaration, a happy raising of 
his whole being. 

Never had Gilbert felt so young, so careless, and 
so free. Blindness, both sudden and strange, fell 
upon him. The danger which he had felt so 
vividly on first seeing Beatrice had vanished from 
his view. If any friend had come to him and said: 
"Beware! this is your hour of peril. That girl 
whom you see daily, and with whom you are so 
easy and so free, is the mistress whom you are 
destined to adore!" Gilbert would have laughed at 
that friend with derisive security. Daily habit ren- 
dered him indiflferent, as he thought, to Beatrice's 
beauty. It no longer dazzled and surprised 
liim, but it charmed him still in a hundred subtle 
ways, though he knew it not. Her young bright 
eyes so often shone upon him that he forgot how 
sweet and how genial was their light. We take no 
note of sunny days in summer time, and this was 
the summer of Gilbert's young manhood. And 
there was nothing and no one to waken him. 
Beatrice's early familiarity was all gone. Gilbert's 
coldness had checked it effectually. He had taught 
her not to make her friendship too cheap, and she 
had taken the lesson. She was kind and cheerful, 
and easy, but she was no longer dangerously free. 
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He had as much of her society as he pleased, but 
Beatrice did not seek him. They met constantly 
in the library, in her mother's room, in the garden 
and the grounds, for sudden and southern spring 
was the spring of that year. Once or twice Gil- 
bert spoke of going, but almost on her first entrea- 
ties he yielded and stayed. His facility softened 
some asperity which still lingered in her mind 
against him; she became more genial and more 
friendly, and some of the old warmth returned to 
her manner. Gilbert knew well enough that he 
had lost ground in Beatrice's favour, and what he 
had lost he did his best to regain. With all his 
rigid honesty and pitiless truth, he still possessed 
some of a true Celt's innate art to please. Bea- 
trice had her share of vanity, and without seeking 
to foster the feeling, Gilbert availed himself of it 
to win back her lost graces. He admired her, and 
he felt under no necessity of concealing that admi- 
ration. He implied more than he told it, but Bea- 
trice was not dull, and she understood well enough 
the language of his looks and half-spoken praises. 
For the first time a man, handsome, young, accom- 
plished, and whose admiration she valued, showed 
her that her share of beauty was not mean, and 
that her other gifts were many. Gilbert looked 
at her with evident pleasure, and, subtlest flattery 
of all, listened to her with mingled delight and 
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attention ; and, to do him justice, he was sincere in 
this. Beatrice charmed his ear as well as she 
charmed his eye. He liked her pretty petulant 
speech, her highflown imaginations, her absurd 
little paradoxes, her romantic strain. But what 
did he not like about her ? Her very imperfec- 
tions, and he neither forgot nor turned from them, 
charmed him more than all Lucie's virtues. Alas ! 
blame him not I he was losing his senses very fast, 
and very fast he was going down the steep path 
which leads from liberty to bondage, and which it 
is so hard to climb back again. 

His blindness was complete. If a doubtful con- 
sciousness of danger now and then flashed across 
his mind, it vanished as it had come, with light- 
ning quickness, and left him in deeper security. 
Happy, indeed, was this time for Mr. Gervoise's 
son. The fairest skies, the brightest sun, shone 
upon it, and liberty full and sweet crowned its 
blessings. He might be all the day long with 
Beatrice, and no one meddled or minded. Beatrice 
was happy in his society, and Gilbert lived in a 
dream, and never thought of the wakening. His 
youth had been solitary and severe, and pleasure 
now came to meet him, a smile on her lips, and 
roses on her brow, and Gilbert vowed he had never 
beheld a goddess so fair. How ardently, how 
feverishly did he greet her ! With what transports 
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did his eager heart welcome that sweet and long- 
forbidden guest, who, leading the dark-eyed Bea- 
trice by the hand, met him hourly in the green 
orchard, in the lovely grounds, or in the stately 
forest of Camoosie. The excess of that enjoyment 
forbade him to seek and analyze the source from 
which it sprang. Gilbert had had many hours of 
questioning thought; he was weary of the profitless 
task. He would live now, and feel blest, and not 
know why. This was no problem to solve, no 
vexing question to analyze ; it was life, the full, 
deep, sweet draught which never ceases to bless or 
to torment the restless human heart. 

And thus time passed until the wakening came. 
It happened thus. Mr. Gervoise had been very 
cheerful at dinner. He had been rather more than 
cheerful, he had been paternal. The meal was a 
luxurious one, such as he liked, and he had said 
grace with an unctuous gravity, with an eye to his 
favourite soup all the time, so Beatrice thought. 
Her heart burned to hear him go through this 
sacred form. It was the young girl's unhappy lot 
to see everything good, holy, and venerable dese- 
crated by that man. The repast was slow, tedious, 
and dull. Mr. Gervoise never could eat fast him- 
self, nor, if he could help it, would he allow others 
to do so. At length it was over, and Beatrice, 
rising, helped her mother out of the room, leaving, 
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as usual, Mr. Gervoise to sip Beatrice's wines. 
When Mrs. Gervoise reached her sitting-room, 
she said, with a sigh : 

"I shall sleep this evening; go out on the 
terrace, my dear, I see Gilbert there." 

Beatrice believed her ; she was far from suspect- 
ing that Mrs. Gervoise was obeying orders, and 
depriving herself of her daughter's company to 
further Mr. Gervoise's plans. Poor Beatrice ! you 
may sacrifice yourself for ever — ^you will never 
have but a half accomplice in that poor weak 
lady! 

So Beatrice, nothing loth, went out to Gilbert on 
the terrace. She came softly behind him, walking 
on tip-toe ; and suddenly slipping her arm within 
his, she looked up triumphantly into his face. 

" As if I had not heard you I" he said, smiling. 

^^ You did not," pettishly replied Beatrice, and 
she attempted to take her arm away, but he held 
it fast. 

" I did, Beatrice, but it is just like you. You 
were always so — ^you always wanted to surprise 
and frighten, and to rule me too, and you only did 
the last." 

" I wish I could rule you now." 

" You can if you like, Beatrice." 

Beatrice's eyes sparkled with delight. 

"Then you will stay with us in Camoosie. 
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Don't shake your head. You will — you will prac- 
tise here in the village." 

Gilbert did not answer, but his resolve was 
melting fast away from him. Why should he not 
stay and mal^e himself a home near Beatrice? 
She w^atched him keenly, and read her triumph in 
his face. That seemed to say, " Ay, Beatrice, you 
have prevailed — I mast stay near you. I cannot 
do without you now," and it may be that such was 
its meaning. 

Leaning over the stone balustrade, Beatrice 
looked down at the fountains and the flow^ers, and 
beyond them at the trees and the groves of Car- 
noosie, and she thought, '^ I must have been mad 
when I called life a burden and a misery — ^there is 
nothing like it. It is a very elixir of sweetness and 
delight. Gilbert has not been here more than a 
few weeks, and I feel almost too happy. What 
will it be when he settles here entirely I As soon 
as I am of age, I shall buy out Doctor Rogerson ; 
but Gilbert must have another cottage than his — 
a prettier and a neater one ; a home where Darling 
and I shall go and see him, and spend half a day 
looking at his flowers, and settling his house for 
him — dear Gilbert !" 

" What are you smiling at so ?" here asked 
Gilbert, who was watching her face. 

" I am settling your house for you. It is Mr. 
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Eay's — ^the best in the village. Only,*' she added, a 
frown knitting her smooth brow, " where shall we 
put the sofa ?'* 

"Ay," laughingly said Gilbert, "where shall we 
put it r* He laid a stress on the word " we," but 
before he had ceased speaking his heart had 
thrilled within him, and before him had flashed a 
very sweet vision. He was the young doctor who 
was going to settle in Camoosie, and Beatrice was 
the doctor's young wife arguing with him where 
the sofa should be. How Gilbert leaped across 
courtship and honeymoon, and found Beatrice 
calmly but securely his, he never knew ; but it was 
so. It was not merely love — it was far more, it 
was love and marriage. It was union beyond all 
doubt, and it was Beatrice — his to hold fast for 
ever — nothing less perfect, it seemed to Gilbert 
later, could have satisfied him even then. 

" Well, what is it ?" asked Beatrice, looking with 
wonder at his flushed face. 

Gilbert could not answer at once. The vision 
was still before him, intoxicating and sweet. At 
length, he shook it off, and said : 

" The sofa shall be where you please." 

He smiled, but, even as he spoke, a keen pang 
shot through his heart, for he remembered that she 
was Beatrice Gordon, the mistress of Carnoosie, 
the unapproachable star that might shine above 
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him, but which he must never hope to reach. 

" That is right," said Beatrice, and she gave him 
a radiant smile. 

Gilbert looked at her, and seeing her so bright 
and so cordial, he felt that for the present at least 
he had no need of hope. He could stay near her, 
hear her, and see her — was not that enough I '^ Life 
has not spoiled me," he thought, " that I should be 
exacting, and ask for all her prizes. Why not 
take what she gives me now, and leave the rest to 
time r 

" It is going on beautifully," thought Mr. Ger- 
voise, who never lost an opportunitity of pimping, 
and was now watching them from behind a window 
curtain ; " but Gilbert is too slow." 

The passion his son could feel, reverent, though 
deep, the innocence of Beatrice's affection, were 
mysteries Mr. Gervoise could not fathom. He 
saw, however, that they were happy ; and, though 
he had worked hard to bring that happiness about, 
he grudged it to them in his heart, for he knew 
them — they were happy through him, but they liked 
him none the better for it. 

But Mr. Gen^oise never allowed his feelings to 
interfere with his plans; and now, thinking it time 
to waken Gilbert from his slowness, he steppf d out 
on the terrace and interrupted the tete-a-tete. He 
had only to appear for Beatrice to enter the house. 
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She did so with a haughty little toss of her head, 
and a sweep of her silk dress, which seemed to afford 
Mr. Gervoise much amusement. If you want to 
open a lover^s heart, praise his mistress,, 50 Mr. 
Gervoise murmured ; 

" A lovely girl I" 

Gilbert did not reply, but his eyes lit. 

" Young Mr* Thome wanted her," continued 
Mr, Gervoise ; *' he fell desperately, wildly in love 
with her, but I was open with him, ^ Mr,. Thorne,' 
I said, * I can give you no hope. Your honour is 
unimpeachable, but your morals are loose; you 
gamble and you swear, sir — ^you sw^ar. You 
cannot have my Beatrice.* I call her mine, 
because she is my wife's, and what is my wife's 
is mine. That is how I treated Mr. Thome.** 

Mr. Gervoise liked romancing ; he also liked to 
torment, and he now saw with satisfaction that 
Gilbert, who did not know that Mr, Thorne was 
fifty, and had a wife and three daughters, looked 
disturbed. 

" Ah ! no one knows what I have done for that 
girl," resumed Mr. Gervoise, with a sigh j " saving 
her up, keeping her in solitude all these years, 
secluding her from the world and its temptations ; 
and indeed, Gilbert," he added, with a sudden 
change of tone and manner, " I cannot allow this 
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any longer. Have yoa spoken to her ? Is it all 
settled T 

''Whatr cried Gilbert^ taken by surprise, as 
his father meant that he shoold be. 

" Not so loud, my dear boy, not so loud. You 
know my meaning. You do not suppose I am 
blindy that I do not see you are desperately in love 
with that giri T 

Gilbert was mute, for he could deny nothing. 
In vain he tried to recover his self-command and 
overcixne this temptation. Iklr. Gervoise was frill- 
ing that he should marry Beatrice, and why should 
he not ? Once he had thought nothing should in- 
duce him to marry a rich woman, now he felt that 
w^re Beatrice as rich as Croesus he would have 
her if she would but have him. At that very mo- 
iiie»t he saw her at her mothe/s window, the light 
of the lamp which she held shone full upon her 
face and her bare head. She was smiling, and 
looked a radiant image on the dark background of 
the room. Another moment and the lovely vision 
had vanished, but it had left Gilbert's heart in a 
fever. Ah ! it would be something, indeed, to win 
a prize so splendid ! 

" Well r said Mr. Gervoise. 

"Well,'' replied Gilbert, "Miss Gordon would 
not have me.** 

" Have you tried T 
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^' No." 

" Well, then, try — try now. Go in to her. Tell 
her she has a lovely neck and fine eyes, say some- 
think of the sort, and see how she takes it ; or 
rather — no, tell her you are leavin<y to-morrow. 
It is good for such haughty girls as Beatrice ta 
suffer a little. Try her, I say, and then you will 
see whether she is fond of you or not." 

Gilbert's blood felt like fire in his veins as he 
listened to the tempter. If Beatrice did really 
love him, after all 1 If he could really have her I 

^* Gilbert," austerely said his father, " this is no 
matter over which I can let you linger. I repeat 
it, watch that girl and then speak, or leave Car- 
noosie." 

He walked away, and Gilbert entered the house 
and went up to Mrs. Gervoise's room, " I will 
have her," he thought with every step he ascended; 
" I will have you, Beatrice." 

A blush of pleasure rose to her cheeks as he en- 
tered the room. " Oh 1 if it were true !" thought 
Gilbert ; " if it were true !" He looked ardently at 
Beatrice, but her eyes met his — careless, kind and 
free. He did not tell her that she had a lovelr 
neck or fine eyes, not with such praise did Gilbert 
prove Beatrice ; but he watched her, he listened to 
her, and he doubted. She sat near one of the two 
lamps working. The room was warm, and her 
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any longer. Have you spoken to her ? Is it all 
settled r 

"What!" cried Gilbert, taken by surprise, as 
his father meant that he should be. 

" Not so loud, my dear boy, not so loud. You 
know my meaning. You do not suppose I am 
blind, that I do not see you are desperately in love 
with that girl ?" 

Gilbert was mute, for he could deny nothing. 
In vain he tried to recover his self-command and 
overcome this temptation. Mr. Gervoise was will- 
ing that he should marry Beatrice, and why should 
he not? Once he had thought nothing should in- 
duce him to marry a rich woman, now he felt that 
were Beatrice as rich as Croesus he would have 
her if she w^ould but have him. At that very mo- 
ment he saw her at her mother*s window, the light 
of the lamp which she held shone full upon her 
face and her bare head. She was smiling, and 
looked a radiant image on the dark background of 
the room. Another moment and the lovely vision 
had vanished, but it had left Gilbert's heart in a 
fever. Ah I it would be something, indeed, to win 
a prize so splendid ! 

" Well I" said Mr. Gervoise. 

" Well," replied Gilbert, " Miss Gordon would 
not have me." 

" Have you tried V 
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'' No." 

^^ Well, then, try — try now. Go In to her. Tell 
her she has a lovely neck and fine eyes, say some- 
think of the sort, and see how she takes it ; or 
rather — no, tell her you are leaving to-morrow. 
It is good for such haughty girls as Beatrice to 
suffer a little. Try her, I say, and then you will 
see whether she is fond of you or not." 

Gilbert's blood felt like fire in his veins as he 
listened to the tempter. If Beatrice did really 
love him, after all I If he could really have her I 

" Gilbert," austerely said his father, " this is na 
matter over which I can let you linger. I repeat 
it, watch that girl and then speak, or leave Car- 
noosie." 

He walked away, and Gilbert entered the house 
and went up to Mrs. Gervoise's room. " I will 
have her," he thought with every step he ascended ; 
" I will have you, Beatrice." 

A blush of pleasure rose to her cheeks as he en- 
tered the room. " Oh I if it were true !" thought 
Gilbert ; " if it were true !" He looked ardently at 
Beatrice, but her eyes met his — careless, kind and 
free. He did not tell her that she had a lovelj 
neck or fine eyes, not with such praise did Gilbert 
prove Beatrice ; but he watched her, he listened to 
her, and he doubted. She sat near one of the two 
lamps working. The room was warm, and her 
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any longer. Have you spoken to her ? Is it all 
settled r 

"What!" cried Gilbert, taken by surprise, as 
his father meant that he should be. 

" Not so loud, my dear boy, not so loud. You 
know my meaning. You do not suppose I am 
blind, that I do not see you are desperately in love 
with that girl T 

Gilbert was mute, for he could deny nothing. 
In vain he tried to recover his self-command and 
overcome this temptation. Mr. Gervoise was will- 
ing that he should marry Beatrice, and why should 
he not ? Once he had thought nothing should in- 
duce him to marry a rich woman, now he felt that 
were Beatrice as rich as Croesus he would have 
her if she would but have him. At that very mo- 
ment he saw her at her mother*s window, the light 
of the lamp which she held shone full upon her 
face and her bare head. She was smiling, and 
looked a radiant image on the dark background of 
the room. Another moment and the lovely vision 
had vanished, but it had left Gilbert's heart in a 
fever. Ah I it would be something, indeed, to win 
a prize so splendid ! 

" Well !" said Mr. Gervoise. 

" Well," replied Gilbert, " Miss Gordon would 
not have me." 

" Have you tried V 
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'' No." 

" Well, then, try — try now. Go in to her. Tell 
her she has a lovely neck and fine eyes, say some- 
think of the sort, and see how she takes it ; or 
rather — no, tell her you are leaving to-morrow. 
It is good for such haughty girls as Beatrice ta 
suffer a little. Try her, I say, and then you will 
see whether she is fond of you or not." 

Gilbert's blood felt like fire in his veins a« he 
listened to the tempter. If Beatrice did really 
love him, after all 1 If he could really have her I 

" Gilbert," austerely said his father, " this is na 
matter over which I can let you linger. I repeat 
it, watch that girl and then speak, or leave Car- 
noosie." 

He walked away, and Gilbert entered the house 
and went up to Mrs. Gervoise's room, " I will 
have her," he thought with every step he ascended ; 
^* I will have you, Beatrice." 

A blush of pleasure rose to her cheeks as he en- 
tered the room. " Oh ! if it were true !" thought 
Gilbert ; " if it were true !" He looked ardently at 
Beatrice, but her eyes met his — careless, kind and 
free. He did not tell her that she had a lovelr* 
neck or fine eyes, not with such praise did Gilbert 
prove Beatrice ; but he watched her, he listened to 
her, and he doubted. She sat near one of the two 
lamps working. The room was warm, and her 
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any longer. Have you spoken to her ? Is it all 
settled r 

"What!" cried Gilbert, taken by surprise, as 
his father meant that he should be. 

" Not so loud, my dear boy, not so loud. You 
know my meaning. You do not suppose I am 
blind, that I do not see you are desperately in love 
with that girl f ' 

Gilbert was mute, for he could deny nothing. 
In vain he tried to recover his self-command and 
overcome this temptation. Mr. Gervoise was will- 
ing that he should marry Beatrice, and why should 
he not ? Once he had thought nothing should in- 
duce him to marry a rich woman, now he felt that 
were Beatrice as rich as Crossus he would have 
her if she would but have him. At that very mo- 
ment he saw her at her mother*s window, the light 
of the lamp which she held shone full upon her 
face and her bare head. She was smiling, and 
looked a radiant image on the dark background of 
the room. Another moment and the lovely vision 
had vanished, but it had left Gilbert's heart in a 
fever. Ah I it would be something, indeed, to win 
a prize so splendid ! 

" Well !" said Mr. Gervoise. 

" Well," replied Gilbert, " Miss Gordon would 
not have me." 

" Have you tried V* 
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'' No." 

^^ Well, then, try — try now. Go in to her. Tell 
her she has a lovely neck and fine eyes, say some- 
think of the sort, and see how she takes it ; or 
rather — no, tell her you are leaving to-morrow. 
It is good for such haughty girls as Beatrice ta 
suffer a little. Try her, I say, and then you will 
see whether she is fond of you or not." 

Gilbert's blood felt like fire in his veins as he 
listened to the tempter. If Beatrice did really 
love him, after all 1 If he could really have her I 

" Gilbert," austerely said his father, " this is no 
matter over which I can let you linger. I repeat 
it, watch that girl and then speak, or leave Car- 
noosie." 

He walked away, and Gilbert entered the house 
and went up to Mrs. Gervoise's room, " I will 
have her," he thought with every step he ascended ; 
^* I will have you, Beatrice." 

A blush of pleasure rose to her cheeks as he en- 
tered the room. " Oh I if it were true !" thought 
Gilbert ; '' if it were true !" He looked ardently at 
Beatrice, but her eyes met his — careless, kind and 
free. He did not tell her that she had a lovelj* 
neck or fine eyes, not with such praise did Gilbert 
prove Beatrice ; but he watched her, he listened to 
her, and he doubted. She sat near one of the two 
lamps working. The room was warm, and her 
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cheeks had a glow both brilliant and delicate. Gil- 
bert's eye rested on her bending face with an eager- 
ness of which he was not conscious. He could not 
think of what might be without mingled passion 
and fever. His life had known no great joys, no 
exquisite pleasure?. He carried within him, un- 
dated still, that secret thirst for happiness which we 
all bear in our hearts, which we can conquer, in- 
deed, but which it is so sweet to quench, were it 
but once. In his present mood Gilbert thought 
that to have and love Beatrice and be loved by her 
was the crowning happiness of life. He forgot 
death, disease, and the frailty of the human heart. 
Life was an eternal present, glorious, healthful, and 
fond ; and had it been otherwise, had wisdom and 
fear and sad apprehensions been with Gilbert then, 
his would surely have been no true love. His 
heart melted within him sls he pictured her his 
wife, not in Carnoosie, but in the old chateau of 
Verville, where he had been reared, filling those 
gloomy rooms with the sunshine of her presence. 
But even as the vision was at its sweetest, Beatrice 
looked up and composedly threaded her needle, 
and there came a thought stinging him to the 
quick. Did Beatrice love him ? The doubt was 
pregnant with such keen pain, with such subtle 
distress, that with a ner\'ous thrill Gilbert suddenly 
rose from his chair and, not knowing what to do, 
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went to the open piano, and began to play. Beatrice 
put down her work, listened, and then said with 
ironical gravity — 

" Who taught you music, Gilbert I" 

" So you do not like my playing?" he said, coming 
back to her. 

Beatrice was too quick not to see that he was 
annoyed. 

*^ That was not a good specimen," she replied. 

Gilbert raised his eyes to hers with involuntary 
reproach, and said — 

" What is there about vou I do not like I" 

There is a slavish instinct in love which it requires 
all woman's pride and all man's manliness to resist. 
Just then Gilbert felt a slave to the very heart. 
Willingly, but mentally, of course, would he have 
laid himself at Beatrice's feet, and acknowledged 
his bondage, and her sovereignty. He was violently,, 
desperately in love, and he had not known it two 
hours, and she whom he loved was there before 
him, calm and smiling, unconscious of his torment, 
and to all seeming heart free. Gilbert longed to 
ask her for that boon of love which was never yet 
granted to mere prayer, and which is oftener 
conquered from than bestowed by woman's heart. 
But he was master enough of himself to know that 
this was no hour for passionate declarations and 
fond entreaty ; that needless submission might sur- 
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prise and startle, but would surely not win a proud 
girl like Beatrice. So answering her puzzled look, 
he said with a tender and yet manly frankness, 
which was his wisest course, as it was his best 
chance — 

"Beatrice, do understand once for all that I want 
to please you." 

"Even with* your music," said Beatrice gaily; 
but she was moved, and Gilbert saw it. 

The knowledge confirmed him in his resolve, he 
would seek to win her love, but he would not speak 
until it was won ; if he failed he would leave her 
in silence, her friend, but not her rejected lover. 

" There is nothing to di^'ide us but the difference 
of money," he thought, looking at her again ; " and 
who that sees Beatrice will think for a moment 
a man could marry her for that ? If she were a 
beggar-girl, she would be bright, genial, and charm- 
ing still. Oh ! Beatrice, Beatrice, I trust you will 
not be too hard to win !" 

He looked at her eagerly. He longed to pierce 
the mystery of that smiling face, and get to the 
hidden heart. But Beatrice, who had seemed so 
easy a book to read until he loved, was now inscru- 
table as any Egyptian mystery. Yet he felt in no 
hurry. The heart is so. It likes pursuit almost 
better than achievement. 

Beatrice was too inexperienced to understand 
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Gilbert's altered manner, or to guess the secret of 
his submission. She only saw that he did his best 
to please her, and she tried her power by pretty 
acts of despotism. Gilbert, once so great a rebel, 
now proved a most loyal subject. Poor Beatrice, 
she little knew what pledges she was giving to the 
silent lover every time she tormented the friend on 
that long, lonely evening, while Mrs. Gervoise lay 
dozing on the sofa, and Mr« Gervoise considerately 
remained in his study. 

He made up for his abstinence by questioning 
his wife when he was once more alone with her. 

" Mrs. Gervoise,'' he said cheerfully, " how is 
this matter going on V 

" I — I don't know," faltered Mrs. Gervoise. 

Mr. Gervoise frowned. 

" Did nothing new take place this evening t*' 

" No." 

'^ Mrs. Gervoise, you were asleep." 

" No, indeed, Mr. Gervoise, but I believe they 
thought I was." 

Mr. Gervoise's eyes sparkled. 

" Very clever — quite right. Well t" 

He looked interrogative, and Mrs. Gervoise 
blank. 

" Nothing r' said Mr. Gervoise, much displeased. 
" Gilbert did not praise, or admire her, or sit by 
her, or squeeze her hand 1" 
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"No," replied Mrs. Gervoise, reddening with 
displeasure, " Gilbert is incapable of it." 

" Gilbert is a fool, ma'am," tartly answered Mr. 
Gervoise. 

He said no more, but as Gilbert was evidently 
too delicate, or too conscientious, or too proud to 
help himself in a hurry to this great Beatrice 
Gordon and Carnoosie prize, his father considerately 
resolved to assist him. He would not go to Bea- 
trice, Mr. Gervoise would make Beatrice go to him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

When Beatrice entered her mother's room the 
next morning, she found Mrs. Gervoise in tears. 

" Darling, what is the matter t" she cried. 

" Mr. Gervoise is going," replied Mrs. Gervoise. 

The light that rose to Beatrice's eyes showed 
very little sympathy with this portion of her 
mother's grief. 

" Well, darling," she said, " cannot you bear his 
absence ?" 

^' Oh ! but those Stones are coming to Antony's 
cottage, and they will call, and I must see them." 

She spoke piteously. She had been kept so 
long in utter solitude, that the thought of seeing 
a stranger now frightened her. Moreover, Mr. 
Gervoise had added to this information another, 
that sounded like a threat. 

" Mrs. Gervoise," he had said, " I had better find 
them engaged when I come back." 

This of course Mrs. Gervoise could not tell 
Beatrice. 

"Never mind, darling," cheerfully said her 
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daughter, "you surely know Mr. Gervoise better 
than to believe a word he says." 

" Miss Gordon, you amaze me !" 

The words were uttered by Mr. Gervoise, who 
entered the room unheard. 

"You amaze me!" he resumed. **Am I to under- 
stand you doubt Mr. Stone's coming? Perhaps 
you doubt his existence ?" 

Beatrice smiled, but did not reply. 

" Mr. Stone does exist," resumed Mr. Gervoise, 
" and he is coming ; and what is more, I expect 
him to be courteously received by you." 

" Oh ! I shall not see him." 

" Miss Gordon !" 

" No, I will be uncourteous to none in my own 
house ; and therefore I will not see Mr. Stone. 
You see, Mr. Gervoise, you have kept me out of 
all society for the last eleven years. I have grown 
up a sort of civilised Pariah, and now I will not 
see company at your bidding. When I am of age 
there will be a change of course, and this house 
shall not remain inhospitably closed. Until then 
I keep myself free." 

In speaking thus, Beatrice spoke the truth, but 
not the whole truth. She was sure that in drawing 
Mr. Stone to the house, Mr. Gervoise must have 
a bad or a sinister motive, and she would not abet 
him by consenting to see this stranger. 
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" Miss Gordon," said Mr. Gervoise, in that aus- 
tere tone which he assumed to reprimand the young 
rebel, " I have something else to say to you before 
I leave Carnoosie. I have been watching you, and 
I bid you beware. I will not allow you to trifle 
with my elder son's affections, as you have trifled 
with Antony's." 

Beatrice looked petrified. 

" Gilbert is mad," composedly resumed Mr, Ger- 
voise. " I blame him, but I also pity him, and I 
beg that you will give up your indecorous pastime. 
If it were not that I wish him to remain with Mrs. 
Gervoise whilst I am away, he should leave us at 
once. As it is, I trust, Miss Gordon, that you 
will speedily bring him to his senses, and not lead 
him further into folly. I wish to speak to Mrs. 
Gervoise ; I shall trouble you to leave me alone 
with my wife. Miss Gordon." 

When Mr. Gervoise wished to exasperate Bea- 
trice, he called her mother his wife. Her dark eyes 
lit, her cheeks flushed, her lip trembled, as turning 
towards the door, she said, 

" Mr. Gervoise, I do not believe you." 

Nor did she at first. Had Mr. Gervoise said 
that black was black, Beatrice would have vowed 
that black was white. Gilbert mad, and about 
her I No ; it was impossible ; and yet if it were 
true ? If it were true, how would you feel, Bea* 
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trice t She did not ask herself the question — 
perhaps she would not, perhaps she dared not. 
The proud, the calm Gilbert mad about herl Her 
whole mind felt in a strange tumult at the thought. 

They met at breakfast. She watched him, and 
Mr. Gervoise watched her; but whereas the calm- 
ness of Gilbert's manner perplexed her, Mr Ger- 
voise was at no less to read the meaning of her 
keen, attentive looks. " If he will not speak, she 
will make him," he shrewdly concluded. " Caught, 
my lady — caught I" 

It so happened that a chemical experiment, and 
not love, was Gilbert's prevailing thought that 
morning. As soon as breakfast was over, he rose 
and went to the laboratory. Beatrice usually 
joined him there, and she would not give up the 
habit this morning, and afford Mr. Gervoise that 
triumph. So she went and looked on silently. 
Gilbert was absorbed in his task, and did not speak 
to her once. " Mr. Gervoise has been inventing, 
as usual," thought Beatrice. " I wonder he does 
not get tired of trying that with me. And yet if 
it were true," said the secret voice again. " It is 
not," indignantly answered Beatrice — "it is not 
true." 

Even as she came to this conclusion, the door of 
the library abruptly opened, and Mrs. Gervoise 
looked in with a startled look. 
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*^ Gilbert — quick! — come !" she cried. "Mr. Qer- 
voise is in a fit !" 

Gilbert threw down the vase he held, passed by 
Beatrice without a word, and rushed into the 
dining-room. His father was leaning back in his 
chair, with his face of a dangerous purple hue. 
Beatrice, who had followed him hastily, saw that 
Mr. Gervoise's left hand grasped an open letter. 
"I suppose he has lost some of his precious money!" 
she thought, with great scorn, whilst Gilbert hastily 
opened his father's necktie. 

" Bleed me," said Mr. Gervoise, hoarsely. 

" No," decisively replied his son ; " do not be 
alarmed — it is nothing." 

Even as he spoke, Mr. Gervoise's complexion 
gradually resumed its natural hue. Gilbert was 
right enough, the emotion which had given Mr. 
Gervoise so great a shock was not destined to pro- 
duce any fatal result. His composure slowly re- 
turned, he sat up in his chair, methodically folded 
the letter, put it up in his pocket, and gave Bea- 
trice, who stood looking on coldly, a wary look, 
whilst he said, 

" I believe you are right, my dear boy ; there is 
nothing the matter with me. But I felt terriblv ill 
for a while. I really thought my enemy apoplexy 
had got hold of me. You will not go to-day, 
however, will you?" 
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" Gilbert is staying at Camoosie," put in Bea- 
trice, " why should he go away to-day ?" 

"Ah ! why, indeed!" slowly replied Mr. Gervoise; 
but his manner was absent and strange. 

"He must have lost a great deal of money," 
thought Beatrice. 

" I think I shall go to bed and keep quiet," said 
Mr. Gervoise. " Perhaps, too, I had better send 
for Doctor Rogerson ; he knows my constitution, 
you know." 

Gilbert made a sign of assent, and assisted his 
father up-stairs. 

Beatrice remained alone with her mother, and at 
once questioned her. 

" What is all this about, darling ?" she asked. 
" How did that fit come on ?" 

" When he read the letter," replied Mrs. Ger- 
voise, still looking bewildered and frightened ; " I 
thought he was dying." 

" Do you know what was in the letter ?" 

" No ; he did not tell me." 

" Do you think these Stones were in it ?" 

" Indeed, Beatrice, I do not know." 

Beatrice remained standing absorbed in thought, 
until Gilbert came down with a message from his 
father, summoning Mrs. Gervoise up-stairs. She 
meekly obeyed, and at once Beatrice questioned 
Gilbert. 
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" There is nothing really the matter with Mr. 
Gervoise, is there?" she asked. 

"No; but he has received a great shock — the 
death of an old friend." 

" Poor Gilbert, how he believes it all/' thought 
Beatrice ; " I wonder what he would think if he 
knew what his fkther told me an hour ago." 

But though Beatrice resumed that process of 
observation, in which she certainly took strong in- 
terest, she discovered nothing that day or the 
next. Mr. Gervoise required his son and his wife 
to be almost constantly with him, and Beatrice was 
left to her solitary meditations. Mr. Gervoise's 
grief for the death of his friend proved greater 
than she had expected. It made him lose flesh and 
colour, and, more wonderful still, it took away his 
appetite. When he left his room on the third day, 
he went about the house with a long face and most 
dismal looks. " Something has happened," thought 
Beatrice, ** and the Stones are in it, I am sure." 
She uttered their name in his hearing, just to try 
how he wotrtd take it ; Mr. Gervoise's countenance 
remained unmoved, but Beatrice detected a furtive 
look, which he cast towards her — a look that defied 
detection. 

" There is no fathoming that man," thought 
Beatrice; and she almost thought, too, that Gilbert 
was as unfathomable as his father. 
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Mr. Gervoise perplexed her still more the next 
morning. He was bright, cheerful, and all eager- 
ness to go on his deferred journey. Beatrice as- 
certained that he had received a letter by the first 
post, and she conjectured that it held either very 
good or very bad news. Either Mr. Gervoise had 
got his money back, if his was a money loss, or 
he was bracing himself up for an impending 
battle. 

** God help those against whom he is going to 
fight," she thought as she saw him enter the car- 
riage briskly and heard it drive away. 

And now that Mr. Gervoise was gone, and his 
concerns, such as they were, no longer occupied 
Beatrice's mind, her thoughts went back to Gilbert. 
Do what she would, Mr. Gervoise's assertions had 
been gradually gaining ground. Gilbert was 
altered, and his change must have some founda- 
tion. 

*'I will watch him now, and I will see and 
know," thought Beatrice ; '' I will not be haunted 
by that doubt. But, first of all, I must think." 

Thought is not always calm. With Beatrice it 
now required active motion. She walked fast 
down the terrace, past the house, past the flower- 
garden, till she reached the grounds and her fa- 
vourite avenue. 

Nature and spring had clothed with exquisite 
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green both earth and trees, sunlight and shadow 
vied on the grass, the soft westerly wind came in 
Beatrice's face and blew back the hair from her 
flushed cheeks, but did not cool their fever. Her 
blood was warm and young, and it took little to 
rouse it. The unnatural seclusion in which her 
youth was spent could not silence a heart both 
free and ardent. Antony's passion had alternately 
amused and provoked her. It was puerile and 
slavish, it neither ennobled the giver nor honoured 
the receiver; but not so could feel the woman 
whom Gilbert loved. She might not return his 
feelings, but she could not think little either of the 
love or of the lover. 

"No, it cannot be," thought Beatrice, stopping 
short in the avenue, "Gilbert is too cold, too calm, 
too much his own master ever to love a woman. 
His father would like him to have Camoosie, but 
will find no accomplice in a proud and noble nature 
like Gilbert's." 

Even as Beatrice came to this conclusion, Gil- 
bert stepped from beneath the shadow of the trees 
and stood before her. Beatrice gave him a startled 
yet searching look, but there was nothing of a 
lover^s eager joy in his face on beholding her. 

" It cannot be," she thought ; " and yet if Jt 
were." 

Gilbert made a cool commonplace remark about 
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the beauty of the morning, that roused her to her 
secret purpose. 

We all have some of the despot and the tyrant in 
us, we all like to feel how far extends our power to 
torment or to bless. Beatrice was an autocrat of 
nature. Years of bitter servitude had not con- 
quered her yet, and never would. Gilbert had 
tried her keenly and sorely ; it would be strange if 
her turn had come now. The temptation was too 
sudden and too exquisite to be resisted. 

There is a secret power of deceiving which is 
innate in a girl's heart ; experience is not needed 
to strengthen, nor habit to guide it. It comes at 
her bidding and flows perfect from her lips, armed 
cap-a-pie like Minerva from the brain of Jove. 
That power Beatrice at once possessed and wielded. 
Veiling the mischievous light in her eyes with 
drooping lids, and controlling the smile which 
played around her rosy lips, she said with demure 
gravity, 

" Gilbert, I have something to say to you. I 
mean something about which I wish to consult 
you. " 

" Indeed !" 

" Yes, come this way." 

She confidentially passed her arm within his and 
led him down the avenue. 

" What is it r a^ked Gilbert. 
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Beatrice blushed under his keen look, but he 
mi^ht read the blush differently. 

At length she gathered courage, and her very 
hesitation gave her words more force. 

"Gilbert, answer me frankly. Promise you 
will." 

" Well, suppose I do." 

" Well then, Gilbert, would you advise me to 
marry your brother Antony?" 

She suddenly raised her eyes to his face ; but 
she did not need its language. The arm on which 
hers rested had shivered as if it had received an 
electric shock, and, pale as death, Gilbert heard her 
and did not reply. Had she liked him less she 
would have been safe from self-betrayal, but she 
could not bear the sight of his despair, and all 
presence of mind forsook her. 

"Gilbert," she cried, shocked and frightened, 
" do not mind me — I do not mean it — I am jest- 
ing — I would die rather than marry Antony." 

The red blood rushed back to Gilbert's pale face. 
So she was jesting, and that was the meaning of 
Beatrice's jest. He bit his lip and was silent. He 
did not withdraw his arm from Beatrice's, but he 
looked down at her with such sad and severe re- 
proach, that her lids fell, and she turned her head 
away. 

"Beatrice, why did you do thist" he asked. 

f2 
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^^ I— I don't know/* she faltered. 

" Yes, you do, Beatrice. Well, are you satisfied ! 
What have you gained ?" 

Beatrice hung her head, and felt both penitent 
and ashamed. 

" And now that you know what you have wished 
to know, Beatrice, but what I was scarcely willing 
to tell you^— what is your answer!" 

Beatrice was mute. Gilbert resumed very 
calmly, 

" When a woman compels a man to betray him- 
self, she also compels herself to give him a plain 
yea or nay, That is but fair; is it not, Beatrice?" 

Still he looked at her, and still Beatrice kept 
her face averted from a look too justly reproachful 
to be very pleasant to bear. 

" Gilbert," she said at length, " it is very kind 
of you to care about me, but ^" she paused. 

" But you cannot care about me in that way," 
he suggested. 

Beatrice's silence meant assent. 

" Well, then, Beatrice, with what object did you 
put me to this trial ?" 

" Gilbert, do not be too severe." 

" I wiU teU you what your object was," pursued 
Gilbert, in a tone of deep sorrow : " pastime for 
yourself, a keen pang for me, and to see how I 
would bear it. You broke your watch when you 
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were a child to see how it was made inside ; and 
feeling inquisitive, I suppose, about Gilbert's ma- 
chinery, you scared him out of his presence of mind 
and self-control, and now you laugh at him for his 
pains." 

Beatrice's tears flowed. 

" Gilbert, forgive me I" she entreated. 

" A hundred times," he said, sadly smiling ; " but 
I go to-day, Beatrice." 

He took his arm from hers as he spoke. Bea- 
trice clung to him weeping, penitent and fright- 
ened. 

" Do not go," she entreated ; " do not go, Gil- 
bert." 

But in vain she looked up at him; Gilbert 
smiled down at her, with gentle hand he wiped the 
tears from her face, and bade her not fret ; bu^ 
his smile was that of a man deeply hurt and 
deeply injured, and most inexorably did he refuse 
to stay. 

" Oh ! you do not care about me," impatiently 
said Beatrice, " or you would stay and try, Gilbert." 

Stay and try I He the poor man stay and try to 
win the rich girl's favour ! But love, which has 
humbled many a haughty heart, now conquered 
Gilbert Gervoise's pride. 

" Do you wish me to stay and try, Beatrice ?" 
he asked in an altered tone. 
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^Yesy^ she said, a little faintiT, for the implied 
promise frightened her. 

^ThenlwilL^ 

Uis farow cleared, his look was hopeful and open. 
In a moment Gilbert was another man. Half- 
shjij, half-trimmphanthr, Beatrice watched the 
chan^. Three words fran her had done this. 
And this was the same Gilbert who not a month 
back had hombled and repelled her. He was at 
her mercy now, the slaTe of a look, the servant of 
a smile. Proud as he wa% she conld hold his 
heart in her hand, and humble or exalt it at her 
pleasure. Sweet and tml j royal privilege of youth 
and beauty ! 

^' Thank you, Gilbert,'* she said gently ; ^ it is 
kind of yon to f orj^ve me.** 

^ She already wants to slip out of her pramise^** 
thought Gilbert. ^ Oh ! Beatrice^ you are a true 
woman r 

And he half sighed at his bondage. But Bea- 
trice's spirits rose quickly, and she frisked by his 
Side, lively as a young kid. Gilbert looked at her 
doubtfully. 

" She does not love, she never will love me,'* 
he thought, " I am mad to stay here near her." 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Stay and try " she had said. What lover but 
would have obeyed her bidding? Gilbert did 
stay, but hard indeed was the trial to which Bea- 
trice put him. She probed him to the quick, not 
to give him pain, but through a restless and way- 
ward curiosity that tormented him, and did not 
make her happy. Gilbert thought that he could 
see what passed in her mind — she was doing her 
best to like him, and she could not succeed. To 
this kind and fruitless endeavour he attributed the 
hundred little caprices which now gave variety to 
their daily life. As she was now, Beatrice had 
never been before. She could not stay five minutes 
at peace with Gilbert. She either found fault 
with him, or did her best to make him find fault 
with her ; and yet when sad and wearied he left 
her, she either called him despotically back, or 
silently resented his departure. The premature 
discovery she had made recoiled upon her as a 
punishment. She had broken that charm of silence 
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which had given her happy unconsciousness, and 
Gilbert calm security. She could not forget that 
Gilbert was no longer a friend, but a lover, and 
Gilbert could not forget that she had rudely un- 
veiled his secret, and made a jest of his pain. His 
had been no love confession poured forth with the 
heart's fervor and eloquence at the feet of an 
adored mistress. And indeed that language of 
love which Beatrice perhaps would have liked to 
hear, could not be spoken by him. The knowledge 
of her indifference froze it on his lips. At length, 
after one of their half-quarrels, for they never 
quarrelled outright, Gilbert felt that his patience 
was exhausted, and at dinner he said to Mrs. Ger- 
voise : 

" I am going to London this evening. Can I 
do anything for you there ?" 

" No — no, thank you," faltered Mrs. Gervoise, 
much disturbed. 

Beatrice had told her nothing. She never 
told her mother what she did not wish her step- 
father to know ; but Mrs. Gervoise was terrified 
to think of her husband's anger if he found Gilbert 
gone on his return. 

" Gilbert, stay with us until your father comes 
back," she entreated. 

" I am truly sorry to refuse you, but I must go 
to-night." 
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Beatrice said nothing, but she turned pale, and 
pushing her plate away, leaned back in her chair 
and looked at Gilbert, who studiously avoided 
looking at her. When dinner was over Gilbert 
rose, and Beatrice rose too. He saw well enough 
that she wanted to speak to him, and though he 
had little wish for what was coming, he neither 
would nor could avoid it. Mrs. Gervoise, who 
guessed what Beatrice intended, and asked no 
better than to give her an opportunity, stayed 
within, whilst they went out on the terrace. 

The evening was very calm and very beautiful. 
Fire and gold shone on the red front and the 
glittering windows of old Carnoosie, and there was 
a glow on earth and trees and sky that would at 
another time have filled Beatrice's heart with rap- 
ture. Now she had but one thought — she was 
going to lose Gilbert, and, she felt, to lose him for 
ever. 

" Gilbert, you must not go," she said. 

"Yes, Beatrice, I must." 

The terrace was broad, and walking up and 
down, as they did now, near the balustrade, they 
could speak and not be heard within. 

" No, Gilbert, you must not," again said Bea- 
trice. " I cannot spare you — I should be too un- 
happy. Mine has not been a happy youth. The 
last few weeks that brought you here have changed 
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it in one respect. I have lived — ^before I longed to 
live. Gilbert, if I cannot like you exactly as you 
wish, I am not to blame, but I love you very 
dearly. Do not go, dear Gilbert, let there at least 
be friendship between us." 

But the word friendship roused Gilbert from all 
self-control. 

" Do not talk of friendship between us," he said, 
" unless you can make up a friendship of all the 
love there is on my side, and all the coldness there 
is on yours !" 

"Gilbert," said Beatrice, desperately, "I will 
do much — more than you ask — ^I will marry you, 
if you wish it, and trust to time for the rest !" 

Gilbert looked hard at her, then sighed deeply. 

"No, Beatrice," he replied, at length, "it is 
good and kind of you to make such an offer, but I 
would not have a queen on those terms ; besides, 
you little imagine the torment such a union would 
be to both of us. You would be a rebel every 
hour of your life, and I should hate as death to 
feel myself your master. Believe me, Beatrice, I 
speak not in anger, but in much sorrow ; there is 
but one wisdom for us, and that is to part. You 
give me friendship, and I want love. How can we 
but jar when either is ever desiring what the other 
cannot bestow. Beatrice, even though I should 
pain you, I must tell you the truth — I do not feel 
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one atom of friendship for you. From the first 
moment I saw you I felt that you were dangerous. 
Remember how I received your affection! I could 
not help it, Beatrice. It was self-defence — ^harsh, 
but needful. I do not know how far friendship is 
advisable or wise between a man of my age and a 
girl of yours, but I know that between us it is 
impossible." 

Gilbert spoke with a suppressed passion which 
silenced Beatrice. These were arguments she 
could not refute ; but her pain on hearing him 
was so keen that she turned her head awav, so that 
he might not see her tears. He saw them, how- 
ever ; his very heart was stirred, and his resolve 
melted away. 

" Beatrice, what shall I do t" he asked, irreso- 
lutely. 

" Stay !" she quickly said. 

Gilbert sighed; it was the old story, but this 
time it was " stay," and not " stay and try." 

Beatrice probably thought that she had vexed or 
wearied Gilbert by her caprices, for her manner to 
him altered completely after this evening. It be- 
came gentle, and almost submissive; the fear of 
giving offence ruled her every word and look. 
Gilbert saw it, and felt exasperated. A hundred 
times he ridiculed his folly in yielding to Beatrice's 
tears what his firmer will had refused to her en- 
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treaties. What was he doing in Carnoosie, near a 
girl who only wanted from him a feeling he could 
never give her, and who was unable to give him 
the passionate fondness he vainly longed for. Her 
submissive gentleness was irritating ; her caprices 
would have been more endurable by far, for they 
would have left hope, which this destroyed. Love 
is rarely just. It is a passion, and, like all passions, 
it leads the very soul and heart of man away from 
truth. Gilbert could not be fair to Beatrice ; he 
felt it, he controlled his temper, and suppressed all 
outward mark of irritation, but his inward heart he 
could not rule. 

At length Beatrice guessed, or seemed to guess, 
what was passing within him ; a marked change 
came over her, and her manner became so cold 
and shy that her mother remonstrated, but vainly. 

Several days had passed thus. Gilbert was in 
the library reading, and Beatrice was in her room, 
when her mother entered it with a frightened look. 

" Darling, what is the matter ?" cried Beatrice, 
rising in alarm. 

" My dear, has Gilbert said anything to you t" 

'' Anything about what f " said Beatrice, redden- 
ing. 

'^ Anything about his going ?" 

"No," said Beatrice, faintly, and the blood 
rushing back to her heart. 
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" But he IS going," said Mrs. Gervoise, all her 
terror of her husband's displeasure full upon her. 
" I was passing by his room awhile ago, and I saw 
him packing, though he did not see me." 

" Packing I" cried Beatrice; " do you think so ?" 

" I am sure of it." 

" Well, darling, we cannot help it." 

" He must not go, Beatrice. Indeed, he must 
not go so. His father will think I have affronted 
him. Beatrice, you must. keep him." 

" I cannot ; he will not stay for my asking." 

" Beatrice, you must try." 

'* Darling, I cannot." 

Her face was crimson once more, and Mrs. Ger- 
voise guessed, but would not seem to guess the 
truth. 

" For my sake, Beatrice," she pleaded, " for my 
sake." 

"Darling, I dare not," said Beatrice, a little 
vehemently ; " I deserve all Gilbert's anger and 
reproaches — I dare not." 

" Have you affronted him, then?" 

"I have not affronted him, but — but — I said 
something this morning, and-and that is why he 
is going." 

Mrs. Gervoise did not ask Beatrice what she had 
said ; it was not an affront assuredly, but it was a 
bitter speech for Gilbert to hear. Had the old 
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Spirit of mischievous curiosity again wakened in 
Beatrice, that, unsolicited, unprovoked, she had 
said to Gilbert, '^ I am so sorry you did not marry 
Mademoiselle Joanne?" But this time Gilbert 
was on his guard. Nothing in him betrayed his 
pain, if pain he felt ; but he was going, and 
Beatrice knew why, and, knowing it, did not dare 
to detain him, and, by making the attempt, draw 
down on herself merited reproaches. 

" No, I dare not," she said again ; " besides, he 
may not be going, darling." 

" Come with me." 

Mechanically Beatrice followed her mother to 
Gilbert's door, Mrs. Gervoise pushed it open, and 
showed her Gilbert's trunk strapped and ready. 

"I cannot help it," said Beatrice, turning away; 
" if he will go, he must." 

But Mrs. Gervoise detected yielding in Beatrice's 
voice, and urged her to try. 

" Gilbert is in the library," she said ; " go down 
and ask him to stay — ^you need do no more." 

Beatrice's colour came and went, but she could 
not resist her mother's entreating eyes. She left 
her, and slowly went down-stairs. On reaching 
the door of the library, she paused with her hand 
on the lock. Beatrice was not timid, but for once 
fear made her tremble— fear of Gilbert's calm 
anger, all the more to be dreaded that it was richly 
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deserved. At length she opened the door, and 
entered the room. 

Gilbert looked up from the book he was reading, 
and rose courteously on seeing the mistress of the 
house ; but Beatrice sank on a chair near the table, 
and motioned him to resume his seat. 

" Gilbert," she said, a little faintly, " are you 
really going away f " 

At once Gilbert's face became rigid and cold. 

" Yes," he replied, composedly, " I am." 

" Gilbert, I know I do not deserve it, but oh ! 
do stay this once more." 

"No, Beatrice, spare me and spare yourself 
some useless pain. Do not ask me to stay, for 
nothing will make me do so." 

Beatrice started to her feet ; pride, shame, and 
other feelings struggled in her heart. Her cheeks 
were in a flame, and tears filled her eyes, and 
trembled on her dark lashes. 

" Go, then," she said, desperately, and turning * 
to the door, '^go, Gilbert, and be blind to the 
last." 

In a moment Gilbert was by her side. 

" You want me to stay !" he cried, his eyes flash- 
ing with triumph and joy. 

"Yes," she replied, bravely, "and to stay for 
ever, too, Gilbert." 

And she passed her arms around his neck, and 
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laid her cheek to his with the act of the little 
Beatrice of old days. 

Gilbert gently pushed her away, and looked deep 
into her eyes. 

« Beatrice, what meant this morning's speech ?" 

Beatrice hung her head, and looked very 
penitent. 

" I could not help it, Gilbert. I wanted to know 
if you still thought of Mademoiselle Joanne — ^that 
was all," she added, giving him a half -doubtful, 
half-timid glance. 

That was all! Gilbert gave her a look of 
tender though sad reproach. His fate lay before 
him — a beautiful, rich, and wayward girl, who was 
fond of him, but, alas! who had many faults. He 
took her two hands, and raised them to his lips 
with secure tenderness in his looks. Such as she 
was, he accepted her — such as she was, he loved 
her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

If Mr. Gervoise conld have known how his darling 
plan was being carried out by the wilful girl who 
bore his yoke, even whilst she straggled against it, 
he would no doubt have felt a degree of satis- 
faction which his step-daughter, soon to become his 
daughter-in-law, would willingly have spared him. 
Everything had come to pass as he had planned it; 
Gilbert being put in contact with Beatrice had as 
naturally fallen in love with her, as a match takes 
fire on being applied to the candle. Beatrice, 
though more slow, had also acknowledged her step- 
father^s influence. Mr. Gervoise's views of human 
nature were perhaps derived from the secret ma- 
chinery which sets the popular drama of Punch in 
motion. He held the majority of human beings 
as mere puppets, and himself as the wise showman. 
Pull this string, and Punch comes up ; pull that, 
and Judy goes down. Mr. Gervoise had pulled 
the strings of curiosity and vanity in Beatrice; 
and he had trusted to her own liking for Gilbert, 
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and to Gilbert's good looks, true love, and oppor- 
tunities for the rest. "You see," thought Mr. 
Gervoise, " Gilbert is the first young man to her 
liking that has come in her way — so she will have 
him — and she shall have him I" 

Beatrice was not unconscious that, in consenting 
to become Gilbert's wife, she was abetting Mr. 
Gervoise's scheme, and now felt sure that he it was, 
and for that purpose, who had broken off Gilbert's 
marriage with Mademoiselle Joanne ; but for once 
step-father and step-daughter agreed; for once 
Beatrice could not quarrel with the plotter's scheme; 
and when she remembered that he had brought 
Gilbert to Camoosie and thrown this great, this 
exquisite happiness in her way, her heart so far 
melted within her that she almost forgave Mr. 
Gervoise his other wrong-doings. 

She was very happy. If Gilbert had felt any 
doubts concerning the natm*e of Beatrice's affec- 
tion for himself, they vanished very quickly, for 
she was not the girl to hide what passed within her 
heart from a lover's gaze. Frank, impetuous, im- 
passioned, she surrendered herself to the new feel- 
ing ; not indeed with unwomanly vehemence, but 
with a depth and a fervour which, whatever they 
might prophesy of trouble and sorrow for the future, 
were at least exquisitely sweet for the present. In 
that present both these lovers were now absorbed. 
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Mrs. OeiToise felt with a sigh that she had no need 
to bid Beatrice leave her now. Her daughter took 
it as a matter of course that her mother did not 
want her^ and Gilbert took it as a matter of coarse 
that he was to have Beatrice's society all the day 
long. 

He had it as nsnal one bright afternoon. They 
sat in Mrs. Gervoise's room^ but she was not with 
them. Beatrice was sewing. Gilbert's arm rested 
on the back of her chair, and he was silently watch- 
ing the rapid and steady motion of her nimble little 
fingers. A calm and luxurious happiness filled his 
heart. Learned men have quarrelled about the 
precise spot in which Eden once stood. They need 
not. The garden of Paradise is wherever two 
young hearts love in all honour and truth. The 
world sees it not, for the angel's flaming sword 
dazzles its weak eyes ; but they who rove at will in 
its enchanted bowers know it well, and if the world 
laughs at them, they pity it and love on. 

The last few days had been very sweet to these 
two. When Gilbert remembered Mademoiselle 
Joanne he shuddered to think he might possibly 
have married her ; and when Beatrice thought of 
what her life had been before this great happiness, 
she wondered that she had existed at all. What 
will you do, Beatrice — ^how will you live, if it should 
ever leave you as it came I 

g2 
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" Beatrice," suddenly said Gilbert. 

" Well !" 

" When will you marry me ?" 

It was the first time he spoke of marriage. Love 
up to the present had been his only theme, and 
Heaven knows what wonderful variety they had both 
found in the subject ; but seeing Beatrice sewing 
had put domestic life into Gilbert's head ; besides, 
long engagements are foolish things, and true love 
was ever in a hurry. 

" Let me see," thoughtfully said Beatrice ; " I 
shall soon be of age — when I am twenty- five or so, 
Gflbert." 

"Thank you!" 

" Oh 1 but I am quite in earnest," she composedly 
replied; " I know you are of a faithless disposition, 
and I want to give you time to change your mind." 

" You are too kind. Miss Gordon." 

" See how unwelcome poor truth is. You are 
quite nettled." 

" I nettled ! you have been trying to vex me for 
the last forty-eight hours. I leave it' to you to say 
if you have succeeded once." 

"No," she frankly answered, "you have the 
most irritating coolness ; but I have more than one 
arrow in my quiver, Gilbert, so do not provoke me." 

She turned her mischievous face towards him, 
but the blood rushed to Gilbert's heart. He, too, 
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conld jest and trifle ; but whilst Beatrice conld 
spend a whole day in the pastime, he could not 
bear it for more than a few minutes. Quickly, 
came other feelings, feelings which he hid from 
Beatrice, partly through pride, partly because he 
felt that she could never share them. Calm as he 
looked, he was by far the more impassioned of the 
two. He could sit by her side silent and happy, 
but it was easier to be silent than speaking, not to 
say what he did not wish his lips to tell. 

On seeing the change in his face, Beatrice 
threw down her work and said quickly — 

" Do not mind me, Gilbert, I mean no harm, 
and I will do anything you wish — ^marry you to- 
morrow, if you like it." 

« Will you, Beatrice ?" 

" How dare you doubt my word 1" 

But doubts Gilbert probably had, for he took 
her two hands in his and looked into her face. 
Beatrice reddened in his gaze like a rosy flower in 
the glow of the setting sun. He smiled at her 
beauty, and, stooping, bent towards her ; but in a 
moment Beatrice's hands were free, and she stood 
before him, blushing, ashamed, and angiy. 

" Gilbert ! — Miss Gordon !" said an austere voice. 

Gilbert started as if he had been shot, and turned 
round. His father stood on the threshold of the 
room, looking gravely at the pair. 
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*^I am surprised," said Mr. Gervoise, sitting 
down. 

Indeed, he looked not merely surprised, but an- 
noyed. Gilbert passed his arm within Beatrice's, 
and said with manly frankness — 

" I had your approbation before you left, and 
now Beatrice and I are pledged." 

"Oh ! you are, are you!" ironically replied Mr. 
Gervoise ; " well, be pledged," he added impatiently. 

He looked worn and irritable, and careless too. 
Everything about him said, " What is it all to me?" 
It was as if the fulfilment of the scheme that he had 
worked for so keenly afforded him no pleasure, 
now that it was at hand. Gilbert was amazed 
and doubtfid, and even Beatrice was perplexed. 

"Then we have your consent?" gravely said 
Gilbert. 

Mr. Gervoise looked at them both. They stood 
before him, young, handsome, devoted, and true, 
a loving pair, fit to walk hand in hand along the 
happy paths of life ; but perhaps he saw dark 
shadows clouding a future that looked so fair, 
for he smiled with something like disdain. 

" Have your way," he replied, opening his hands, 
" have your way." And he rose and left the room. 

" He is plotting against us," thought Beatrice. 
Even Gilbert felt alarmed, and looked at her with 
mingled uneasiness and passion. 
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" Beatrice," he said, " we must get married at 



once." 



" What do you fear t" asked Beatrice, turning 
pale. 

" Everything — we must get married at once. 
Do not say no, Beatrice — do not." 

" As you please," she replied faintly. 

Gilbert's arm was still linked in hers ; he with- 
drew it, and moved to the door. 

"Where are you going I" she asked. 

" To speak to my father once more." 

He left the room, and Beatrice sank down on a 
chair, breathless with emotion. The sense of a 
great crisis, of a great calamity, was full upon her. 
Gilbert was scarcely less disturbed. At once he 
went in search of his father, and he found him in 
his study, taking a glass of wine and a biscuit. In 
plain and straightforward language the young- 
man once more asked Mr. Gervoise for his con- 
sent. 

" My consent !" blandly replied Mr. Gervoise, 
whose manner was quite altered, " to be sure, my 
dear boy, to be sure." And he nibbled at his 
biscuit. 

" I should like to get married soon," said Gil- 
bert ; " in a few days." 

Mr. Gervoise drained his glass and said, 

" Just so." 
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" Do you see any objections to it V asked Gil- 
bert uneasily. 

" Of course you marry Beatrice for love?" was 
his father's equivocal reply. 

Gilbert reddened. 

" I do," he answered briefly. 

" Well, then, my dear boy, get married speedily. 
It will settle Beatrice, who is a restless girl, and it 
will do you good too, to get the toy you are long- 
ing for. For what is a pretty girl but a toy, after 

aur 

^^ I love Beatrice as a wife, not as a mistress," 
rather indignantly repKed Gilbert. 

"Just so," placably rejoined Mr. Gervoise. 
" With regard to the ceremony," he added after 
a pause, " I wish it to take place in London. I 
think that when it is over you can go and spend 
your honeymoon in Verville or abroad, or indeed 
. anywhere you please." 

Gilbert breathed relieved. He had feared some 
subtle and specious objection ; but it was impossible 
for love and marriage to be made more easy than 
his father made them. A certain coldness, a certain 
indifference in his manner did indeed strike Gilbert 
as singular, but he dismissed the subject from his 
mind, and said with some eagerness — 

" I had better go and consult Beatrice." 

" Ay, do," replied his father, pouring out another 
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glass of vrinej and stretching his hand towards the 
plate that held the biscuits. 

Gilbert went, and after some searching he found 
Beatrice in the orchard. She turned round on 
hearing his step, and her face was as troubled as 
his was secure and hopeful. He passed his arm 
within hers and said with sparkling eyes — 

" Beatrice, where shall we spend our honey- 
moon ?" 

Beatrice trembled. 

" So soon !" was her faint answer. 

"Beatrice, can we secure our happiness too 
soon?" 

Her whole heart spoke in her reply. 

" Gilbert," she said, clinging to him, " if I could 
be in your keeping this moment, I would, for then 
I should feel sure indeed against all harm !" 

" My darling, what harm can come near you ?" 

" 1 don't know," she replied, a little vaguely ; 
" but everything shall be as you wish, and when 
and where you wish." 

It was plain that some thought of sorrow, some 
presentiment of evil, even more than the wish of 
pleasing her lover, were in Beatrice's ready con- 
sent. Gilbert felt disturbed, but if warning voices 
spoke within him, he would not heed them ; the 
joy of soon having Beatrice silenced them effec- 
tually. 
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^^ Let it be then as soon as it can be/' he said ; 
" and we will go to my house in Verville for a 
few weeks." 

"And come back here ?" said Beatrice. 

"I suppose you would not give up Camoosie?" 

Beatrice cast a fond and proud look around her. 

" Camoosie is my kingdom," she replied ; " and 
what queen would give up her kingdom I" 

Gilbert was silent. 

"Gilbert," she said uneasily, "you know my 
meaning. You shall be master even more than I 
am mistress. Do not be angry with me." 

" Angry because you are rich and I am poor. 
That would be strange indeed I" 

She looked up at him, but there, was not the 
shadow of jealousy or of displeasure on Gilbert's 
open face. He took Beatrice, young, pretty, and 
rich, not as his due, but as one of those glorious 
prizes which life gives to few, and which those 
few would be mad to refuse." 

" Then it is all settled," he said in a firm voice ; 
" I shall go to-morrow to Verville, and prepare my 
house, then come back to you. We are to be mar- 
ried in London." 

" Why in London, Gilbert?" 

" It is my father's wish." 

The habit of rebellion prompted Beatrice to say 
" No," but prudence kept her silent. To say " no " 
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was not to many Gilbert, for Mr. Gervoise would 
not yield. For once she must not merely submit, 
but submit with a good grace. And Gilbert was 
not more impatient to have her, than Beatrice was 
now impatient to be his ; for to be his was not 
merely to win the great happiness of her life, it was 
also to be secure and free for ever. It was escaping 
from bondage to liberty." 

"To-day is Monday," said Gilbert; "I leave 
to-morrow, and come back on Thursday. Do you 
not think we can be married next Saturday ? I 
wish it were over." 

** So do I," replied Beatrice in a low tone. 

Something ailed them, something beyond the 
hopes or joys which fill the hearts of happy lovers. 
They could not part that day. From noon till 
evening it saw them wandering side by side, one 
ever seeking the other, if chance divided them for 
a few moments. As soon as dinner was over they 
went out together on the terrace. They leaned 
on the balustrade, and looked at the flower-garden, 
and were silent for awhile. Beatrice spoke 
first. 

^' Never mind about the house, Gilbert. Do 
not go, Gilbert, if you care for me." 

Gilbert looked down at her and smiled. Her 
looks, her tones said, " Stay with me," and they 
said it with a force which went to Gilbert's very 
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heart. His trembling hand sought hers^ and pressed 
it fervently. 

" Beatrice," he said, " I wish I were less happy." 

"Why sol" 

" Because happiness is not mortal, and we are," 

" So we are not parted, what matter I" 

" Nothing shall part us, Beatrice — nothing." 

" Gilbert, my dear boy," called, Mr. Qervoise's 
voice, speaking from the window of his study. 

" I wish that raven had not croaked," thought 
Beatrice with a shiver. 

Gilbert whispered that he would soon return, 
and left her. He thought that Mr. Gervoise would 
be satisfied with a few words from the window, 
but his father informed him that he had too much 
to say for that ; so Gilbert, giving a look of regret 
to Beatrice, entered the house, and made his way 
to the study. Mr. Gervoise was sitting in a deep 
chair, his legs were crossed, his hands folded, and 
his eyes shut. The room was grey and shadowy, 
and Gilbert asked if he should not ring for lights ; 
but Mr. Gervoise declined. 

" I like this English twilight exceedingly. Sit 
down, Gilbert, and shut the window, if you please. 
There is no necessity the servants should hear us." 

Gilbert obeyed, took a chair, and prepared to 
listen. 

"Allow me, my dear boy, to congratulate you, 
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first of all, on your coming happiness. You have 
played your cards well ; the game is yours, and let 
me tell you that a pretty girl like Beatrice, with 
some thousands a-year for her portion, is no mean 
stakes." 

Gilbert did not much like this speech, but con- 
struing it in the most favourable sense, he thanked 
his father, and accepted his congratulations. 

"You have expressed yourself so handsomely 
about settlements and so forth," resumed Mr. Ger- 
voise, " that I have little doubt but we shall agree 
when we come down to particulars. Still it is 
better to have a thorough understanding before we 
proceed further." 

** Certainly," said Gilbert. ^' I wish everything 
to be settled on Miss Gordon." 

"Very gentlemanlike and proper," murmured 
Mr. Gervoise; "Gilbert, you gladden your father's 
heart." 

" Then pray consider that matter settled," said 
Gilbert, half rising. 

"A few words more," observed Mr. Gervoise, 
signing him to remain — " only a few words, Bea- 
trice is too good a daughter to wish her mother to 
leave Camoosie. I should like Mrs. Gervoise's 
right to have Carnoosie as her permanent residence 
recognised in the settlements; and, of course," 
carelessly added Mr. Gervoise, " that right will be 
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extended to mc, shoald I have the misfortune to 
survive my dear wife." 

" Miss Gordon — ^" began Gilbert. 

" I will have nothing to do with Miss Gordon 
on this subject," interrupted Mr. Gervoise; "in 
the first place, she is not of age — ^in the second, it 
would not be pleasant to me. It is with you, Gil- 
bert, her husband, and the real and legal master of 
Camoosie, that I deal." 

Gilbert's calm and noble forehead grew crimson. 

" I marry Beatrice," he said, " and not Camoo- 
sie; it is impossible I should alienate in any 
manner that which is not mine." 

"Beatrice loves you dearly," replied Mr. Ger- 
voise, "and will assuredly acquiesce in whatever 
you do. Moreover, my dear boy, consider how 
awkward and unjust it would be if Mrs. Gervoise 
and I should, as it were, be turned out of this 
house, which has been ours so many years. It is 
not to be thought of. I cannot admit that such 
should be my reward, after all the care and tender- 
ness that I have lavished on Beatrice's youth." 

Gilbert did not love his father, but he did not 
see him with Beatrice's eyes, and he hastily and 
warmly assured him that to turn either him or 
Mrs. Gervoise out of the house was out of the 
question. 

"Very nice and proper," said Mr. Gervoise; 
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" but I must have a right to remain, or I will not ; 
moreover, this is not all, I believe I have mentioned 
to you under what circumstances I was made 
Beatrice's trustee. Mr. Camoosie took a great 
liberty with Mr. Raby and me ; we knew nothing 
about it until we found ourselves in it. That trust," 
solemnly said Mr. Gervoise, "killed Mr. Raby, and 
it is killing me." 

" I hope not," said Gilbert. 

" Do not smile, my dear boy — do not. This is 
no jesting matter — that trust is killing me." 

Gilbert expressed his satisfaction to think that 
this dangerous trust would be over in a few months. 

" Yes, it is a comfort," replied his father ; " but 
are you aware how many thousands I am out of 
pocket by that trust — ^how much of what should 
have been yours and Antony's has been spent on 
Miss Gordon's business ? My dear boy, the amount 
is simply fabulous." 

" I am concerned to hear it," gravely answered 
Gilbert. 

"My sense of duty, my conscience, I may say, 
prompts me to settle this matter with you before 
you marry Beatrice. I wish the money I spent to 
be refunded to me ; I do not wish for the lowest 
interest, not for one-half per cent., so please not to 
mention it." 

Mr. Gervoise spoke almost shortly, and as if his 
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son had been pressing him to accept more than his 
due out of Beatrice's fortune. Yet to do him jus- 
tice, Gilbert had done no such thing ; he had re- 
mained silent, and very grave. 

'^ My dear boy, this is what I want to say — ^this, 
and no more : give me your I O U f or the amount 
due to me, and let my right to remain in Gamoosie 
be recognised by an agreement between us, and I 
am content." 

Gilbert reddened with indignation and shame. 
His father offered no accounts, and asked him for 
an I O U — ^what did that mean ? He did not dare 
to answer him on that head, but he could not help 
saying : 

" Allow ihe to doubt whether such an agreement 
as you wish for would be legal ?" 

" Yes, it would ; besides, even if it were not, how 
is Beatrice to help it once you are her husband ?" 

This time Gilbert's indignation was not merely 
felt, but spoken. 

"I will never marry her on these terms," he 
said — " never! I will never sign away her property 
and my honour ; for it is as master, not as guest, 
you want to stay. Carnoosie is hers, and hers it 
shall remain !" 

Mr. Gervoise's shut eyes opened. 

^^ Gilbert, are you mad I" he asked. " I have 
heard you patiently, but even my patience will go 
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no further. Beatrice is not a girl whom any man, 
even my son, shall marry off-hand. If anything, 
my terms are too moderate — I ask for the money I 
have spent, no more. I might ask to have Oar- 
noosie entirely, and I am satisfied to share it with 
your wife and you, always reserving, of course, that 
authority to which I have been accustomed, and 
which it would be absurd in me to give up. The 
rest of the property," added Mr. Gervoise, with a 
reluctant sigh, "I shall surrender to you when 
Beatrice is of age." 

" I can only say what I have said ; make these 
terms with Beatrice." 

^' With Beatrice, you fool ! and if you marry 
Beatrice, are you not Beatrice's master ?" 

" Ay, her master in love and in law," said QiU 
bert, his lips quivering as he spoke—" her master, 
but not her despoiler." 

Mr. Gervoise sat up in his chair, 

" My dear Gilbert," he said, plaintively, " need 
I tell you, a medical man, that my life is most un- 
certain? I have but a few years to live ; do not 
darken and embitter these years." 

But even this appeal did not soften Gilbert, 
He had risen, and he now stood before his father, 
pold and rigid as marble, and as unyielding. 

" You are an ungrateful boy," said Mr. Ger-^ 
voise, rising too ; " I brought you here to give you 
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Beatrice, and I succeeded. This true daughter of 
Eve took a fancy to you, but without me she would 
never have seen you. I brought you here, and 
gave you a young, pretty, and rich wife, and this 
is my reward." 

" But I did not come here for that," indignantly 
said Gilbert ; " when I came here I was pledged 
to Mademoiselle Joanne." 

"You were, and who settled that matter for 
you ? Why, you would be her husband now — and 
a poor, paltry village doctor, but for me." 

The truth flashed across Gilbert's mind, and he 
turned ashy pale. It was his father who had 
secretly broken oflf his match with Lucie Joanne, 
and Beatrice was bought by treachery and dis- 
honour. 

" Good God ! what have you done!" he cried, 
" what have you done !" 

" Given you that glorious Beatrice Gordon, in- 
stead of that poor, pale-eyed Lucie, you idiot ! And 
now, will you come to your senses and acknowledge 
what you owe me I" 

" I owe you a lasting sorrow," cried Gilbert in 
the bitterness of his heart, " for Lucie has been 
sacrificed to your ambition. If she was not the 
prize Beatrice is, at least no ignominious terms 
were attached to her possession. If I did not love 
her as I love this one, at least I could have had 
her in peace and honour." 
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" Nonsense," coolly said Mr. Gervoise, " you are 
no more disgraced for giving me Oarnoosie and 
your I O U, than I am disgraced for giving you 
Beatrice. Indeed, if you are as much in love as 
you say, she surely is the greater prize of the two. 
But we will say no more on this subject this even- 
ing. You will sleep or dream over it, and make 
up your mind — you know my terms." 

''And Beatrice," said Gilbert, "what has 
Beatrice done that she should suffer I Why 
should she be tortured and tormented, poor child, 
because she has the misfortune of being rich I" 

" Well, do not torture and torment her," com- 
posedly said Mr. Gervoise ; " she will have plenty 
of money coming in soon after she becomes of age. 
You have made her passionately fond of you ; you 
will not be so cruel as to forsake her, I hope. Put 
the case to her if you like — she is there waiting on 
the terrace — and see if she would not give up half 
her income and ten Camoosies rather than give up 
her lover." 

Gilbert gave his father a look of cutting reproach, 
but Mr. Gervoise received it very composedly; the 
unhappy young man felt that his doom was sealed, 
and with despair in his heart he left the room. 

He found Beatrice as he had left her, 

" Gilbert," she said, looking up, "you know you 
are not to go to-morrow." 

h2 
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If ever man longed to bear away from this weary 
world the woman he loved, and hide with her far 
from every eye, it was Gilbert then. His lip 
trembled with passionate emotion ; he took 
Beatrice's hand, and pressed it. 

** Beatrice," he said, " must we never part ?" 

^^ Never," was her deliberate reply. He looked 
down at her. Oh ! what infinite love he read in 
those dark eyes raised to his! He took her arm, 
and led her away far from his father's prying gaze* 
He did not pause until they reached the orchard. 

**And now, Beatrice," he said, "let us talk 
calml}'." 

Calmly, Gilbert, when your heart's pulses are so 
rapid, and your whole being is in a fever I 

As they walked along, Gilbert had thought — 

" In a few months Beatrice will be of age. Can 
we not wait and marry then ? No one, not even 
her guardian, can sell her, and make a barter of 
herf What though my father should refuse me 
his consent ? I am not bound to regard that. He 
urged me into this passion, and brought me here 
to this temptation. On him lies the sin of my dis- 
obedience — not on me. In honour and in love I 
must marry Beatrice." 

Happy necessity I Never had he loved her 
more, never had he more fondly longed for her. 
This inevitable delay seemed to render all the more 
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sweet, future possession ; and that seemed as certain 
as anything]; human may be. Death, indeed, might 
part them, but how could he think of death with 
Beatrice warm and living by his side, and love in 
all the fervour of twenty-five in his heart I 

"Beatrice," he now said, "if anything were to 
delay our marriage, would you wait for me ?" 

" Gilbert, what is going to delay it ?" 

" See how you run off with that idea instead of 
answering." 

" What answer is needed f Do you not know 
I would wait a lifetime for you ?" 

" Beatrice, do not spoil me," said Gilbert stopping 
short, "you were like an April day at first, and 
now you are like a summer morning, sweet and 
balmy, but I may need harsher treatment." 

"You must take me as you get me," saucily 
said Beatrice, " and you must accustom your con- 
stitution to this variety of climates. It would not 
be summer now if you were not going to-morrow^ 
for I see you will go, and your value rises as I 
dread that going. Gilbert, I will be open with 
you — I require you in more senses than one. It is 
not merely love that bids me cling to you, you 
vain man, I long to throw upon you the burden of 
my sins and cares, and to feel that you stand be- 
tween me and all harm," 

Gilbert could not know how deep was Beatrice's 
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meaning ; her sins and her cares seemed to him 
equally light and childish, but his heart throbbed 
with exquisite bliss as he heard her. It was not 
a mere girl's fancy that gave him this fond young 
Beatrice, it was a deep trust, a sweet necessity, a 
true womanly feeling, a proud and humble recogni- 
tion of his protecting manhood and his clear 
honour. And could he then help his father to sell 
her, or even tell her on what ignominious terms she 
was to be purchased ! 

^' I suppose I must let you go to-morrow," re- 
sumed Beatrice ; " but, Gilbert, this must be our 
last parting." 

" Yes, my darling, our last indeed !" 

And again hiding the sad present from his view, 
a sweet future came before Mr. Gervoise's son. 

" Gilbert, why did you bring me here ?" 

" Do you not like this place ?" 

" Not like it ! What spot is there about Car- 
noosie I do not love? My poor darling often 
wants to go away — I never do. All I ask is to stay 
here for ever mth you and her !" 

" I suppose you would not leave her ?" said Gil- 
bert, his voice rather tremulous, 

"Leave her!" vehemently cried Beatrice; 
^^ never, Gilbert, never — not even for you !" 

Gilbert stood still, Beatrice would not leave 
her mother — ^Mr. Gervoise would not part from his 
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wife. The conviction that Beatrice would never 
be his mshed to him with pitiless force. His fata 
morgana^ his vision of palaces and gardens, and 
fair islands of delight, floating over blue Sicilian 
seas, had been torn asunder by the hand he most 
loved. In a moment, with a few words, with a 
breath, she had dispelled the glorious vision. The 
sunshine passed once more from his life, and ho 
stood by Beatrice Gordon in the orchard of Car- 
noosie, with a chill and grey English evening 
closing around them. 

The blow was too severe for speech. It left 
Gilbert stunned, amazed, and mute. He had 
completely forgotten Mrs- Gervoise's existence, and 
built the fair edifice of his hopes on moving 
sand. 

" Gilbert, you alarm me !" said Beatrice ; " you 
did not want me to leave my mother, did you ?" 

" No ; but why not leave her ?" 

" Do not ask, Gilbert." 

Her reply said enough. It was as he had 
guessed. Beatrice stood between her mother and 
implacable tyranny, and she was the veriest slave 
in the house that called her mistress. Gilbert 
felt sick and weary. He was in one of those 
moods when the mere burden of life is too much 
for the vexed spirit. A battle lay before him, 
sharp and most bitter, and though Gilbert knew he 
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must prevail, he also knew at what dreary cost the 
victory must be won. 

Unconscious of his trouble, Beatrice, who could 
never be downcast for any length of time, became 
merry, and rather inclined to tease. 

"She must suspect nothing," thought Gilbert, 
so he answered her in the same mood. 

Oh! Beatrice! Beatrice! you little knew how 
deep and blest and wretched was the love that 
%valked by your side that evening, whilst you 
laughed and talked, and sang snatches of song, 
and were gay as any young lark soaring from 
a field of wheat on a summer mom. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Dinner was nearly over, when Gilbert, looking at 
his watch, said, 

" Shall I have time to get the eight o'clock 
train ?" 

Most composedly Mr. Gervoise replied, 

" Certainly, you need only cross the forest and 
you will be in time/' 

Gilbert looked as calm as his father, but love is 
the great sorcerer and diviner. The whole of that 
day Beatrice had felt tormented and perplexed, and 
now a voice said to her, 

'' It is all over. His father has been at work, 
and Gilbert is lost to you." 

She felt desperate. The happiness of life, w^hich 
she had been seizing with so eager a hold, was slip- 
ping from her, and slipping, as she felt, without 
hope of recall. Let Gilbert go, and all was gone. 

" He shall not go!" thought Beatrice. 

She hoped to speak to him after dinner, but 
Gilbert gave her no chance. Before the meal was 
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quite over, he rose, and, apologizing on account of 
the hurry he was in, he left the dining-room. 

When he came down again Beatrice was on the 
terrace, but, without stopping to speak to her, he 
said, as he passed by her, 

"I must go and bid Mrs. Gervoise good- 
bye." 

Beatrice did not answer. She let him go in alone, 
and when the brief adieu was over and Gilbert 
came out again, she was gone. Mr. Gervoise, who 
sat smoking outside, said that Beatrice had re- 
entered the house. Gilbert felt glad to think the 
keen pang of parting was spared to them both. 
He looked at his watch. 

*^ I must go," he said, ^* or I shall be late." 

" I think so too. Au revoivj my dear boy." 

Mr. Gervoise no doubt thought it best to submit 
to his defeat with a good grace. His paternal re- 
gard was mild at all times, it was very cool on this 
evening. He saw his son depart with a cold and 
unmoved countenance, and, though he bestirred 
himself so far as to walk with liim to the gate, he 
did not go beyond it. Gilbert had declined the 
carriage, and walked through the forest on to the 
station. Beatrice knew this, and she had gone 
beforehand to meet him. She felt resolved to know 
the truth, however sad and bitter it might be. 

She took a shorter route than that with which 
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he was familiar, and knowing the path along which 
he would come, she sat down on a grassy knoll and 
waited for him. A beautiful sight is that of even- 
ing in a forest, when the red sunset flings its gold 
and crimson rays along the paths and across the 
aged trunks, and lights up the velvet moss or gives 
a more tender hue to the young green of the nether 
branches ; and never had the forest seemed more 
beautiful to Beatrice than it did on this evening. 
She was waiting for Gilbert, and she would not re- 
member that she was waiting to part from him. 
The present joy banished the future grief, though 
a few minutes alone would divide them. A little 
more and he would come, and she could think of 
nothing else. 

The spot, the hour, and his coming, all united to 
make her heart melt within her. A ring of trees 
surrounded her. At the end of one long avenue 
she saw Carnoosie glowing in the sunset, at the 
end of another shone the blue country far, very 
far away. Scattered in the grass grew violets wild 
and sweet, starry wood anemones, delicious lilies of 
the valley. Almost overpowering rose their fra- 
grance on the air, but not for Beatrice. She loved 
the forest with the love of possession, for the spot 
where she sat was hers, and she knew every one 
of those stately trees as well as she knew the apple- 
trees in the orchard or the rose-bushes in the 
garden. 
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At length a step sounded in the quiet forest. 
Beatrice rose with a beating heart, a few seconds 
more ; and Gilbert appeared before her. 

^' Oh I Beatrice, that is kind !" he cried coming 
towards her with sparkling eyes. 

It would have been better not to have seen her 
again, and he knew it; but it was so sweet to see 
her, that he forgot it might not be wise. Beatrice 
looked at him very sadly, 

"Gilbert," she cried passionately, "do you think 
me so cold or so blind as not to see that something 
terrible has happened, something that will divide us, 
unless we are wise and stand fast by one another. 
Gilbert, stand by me, and I will stand by you." 

Gilbert gave her a look of the deepest sorrow, 
but did not answer. 

" What is it ? — tell me that at least," implored 
Beatrice, " what has happened ?" 

Oh ! hard and cruel question I 

"My father's consent is granted on terms I 
cannot comply with," he said at length. 

" What terms ?" eagerly asked Beatrice, 

Gilbert was silent, 

" Gilbert, is it anything I can do ? Can money, 
can any concession on my part satisfy him ?" 

"Beatrice, / cannot submit to my father's 
terms." 

Beatrice's arms dropped loosely by her sides. 
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^^ And so," she said vaguely, " I was to be your 
wife on Saturday, and it is all over — it is all 
over! 

Gilbert could not look at her. His own heart 
was torn and tortured ; but could he plunder Bea- 
trice, or, deepest of all humiliations, could he, the 
poor man, let her, the rich girl, buy him — and buy 
him from his own father ? 

" Gilbert," said Beatrice rallying, " I shall soon 
be of age." 

" Will you leave your mother?" asked Gilbert. 

'' No, never !" impetuously cried Beatrice ; "and 
you know why !" 

He did know why. Beatrice stood between 
that poor, pale, helpless lady and her tyrant, and 
to leave her w^as to surrender her, bound hand and 
foot, to her master. 

" I know what Mr. Gervoise wanted," said Bea- 
trice ; " I know it, Gilbert — he wanted Oarnoosie. 
Oh ! Gilbert, I will give him everything if he will 
but let me have my mother and you." 

Gilbert took her hand and pressed it ardently. 

"Beatrice," he asked, with a quivering lip, 
" would you have a disgraced husband I" 

**No," passionately replied Beatrice, "I would 
die first !" 

^^ Well, then, we must part," and he dropped her 
hand. 
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" And so it is all over !" she said, after awhile ; 
^' it is all over !" 

She looked sick and faint ; for though she had 
anticipated trouble, delay, and sorrow, she had not 
thought of anything so bitter as this. 

*' God help me !" said Gilbert, with deep and 
manly sorrow. " God help me, Beatrice ! God 
help us both 1" 

** Why did you make me love you ?" asked Bea- 
trice, pitifully. " I did not, at first. Why did 
you make me love you, Gilbert ? I only wanted 
friendship — ^you wanted love! Love came, I gave 
it you, and though you regret it, I cannot take it 
back. Oh ! Gilbert, why did you make me love 
you !" 

She stood before him, pale, helpless, and piteous^ 
her pride all gone in her sorrow. It was not in 
mortal man to resist the appeal. Gilbert took her 
in his arms, and pressing her to his heart, he said, 
in a deep, resolute voice : 

" Beatrice, I will conquer fate, and you shall be 
my wife yet !" 

With the faith of a child Beatrice forgot all her 
grief and all her fears. Her head leaned against 
his shoulder with the trust of the old friendship, 
and her heart beat with the tenderness of the new 
love. Be happy, Beatrice, be happy whilst you 
feel thus wrapped in his love as well as in his 
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embrace ! Take in every glimpse of that old 
forest now turned into bronze and gold by the 
glorious splendour of the dying day ; let the rich 
green of the aged trees, the streaks of light along 
the deep waving grass, the last soft song of the 
bird on the bouffh above your head — all combine 
into one divine whole, and be blended for ever 
with the memor}^ of your love ! Life gives these 
moments but to youth, and even to youth she 
grants but few such. Some live and die without 
wetting their lips at that sweet cup. Be happy, 
then, now is your time; you are privileged. What- 
ever your future fate may be, you have won a 
noble heart, and felt a noble love ! 

" Beatrice, I am very weak," said Gilbert, softly, 
smoothing back the black curls from her flushed 
cheeks. 

'^ You already repent," she said, reproachfully. 

'^ Oh ! Beatrice I Beatrice !" he sighed, " I re- 
pent nothing, but I see no issue. It is a torment 
not to have you, and I see no way of getting 

you !" 

" It is not by going that you will get me, cer- 
tainly. Why not stay and settle here, and prac- 
tise and wait. We are so young, life is so long, 
and there is such a world of time before us. Stay, 
Gilbert, and we shall marry when the time comes 
— not a day sooner." 
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" Beatrice, do not tempt me." 

Yes, I will," she replied, raising her dark eyes 
to his with a laughing and half-mocking glance. 
" I like to tempt you, Gilbert." 

Her words broke the spell which the picture she 
had drawn was already weaving around Gilbert's 
heart. 

" No, Beatrice," he said, very sadly, but very 
firmly too. "I am mortal, and could not resist 
such temptation. We must part, and, Beatrice, 
you must be free. You are a child in experience 
of life, and you shall not be pledged to me. Do 
not misunderstand me. If 1 cannot marry you, I 
will marry no other woman. I have had but one 
Beatrice in the past, I will have no other Beatrice 
in the future; but you shall be free, Beatrice." 

Beatrice took two steps backwards, and gave 
him a flashing glance. 

" You do not love me !" she cried, impetuously . 
" you never did. If I am free, so are you. If I 
am not bound to you, I will not let you be bound 
to me." 

Gilbert stretched out his arm and drew her back 
towards him. 

^^Beatrice! Beatrice! my darling 1" he said, "how 
can you mistake me ? I love you infinitely more 
than I can say, but it is not always the destiny of 
love to be happy. Have you forgotten how we 
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were parted eleven years ago? It was a lovely dav — 
it began with sunshine and fair promises, and it 
ended in bitterness and sorrow. Beatrice, our love 
is good and true, but there flows a wide, deep, and 
sullen river between us. Pity me that I see no 
ford, nothing but the deep, dark waters." 

Beatrice forgave him at once. She knew what 
torrent it was that divided them with sullen and 
pitiless waves, and she said, a little desperately : 

** Well, we need not marry !" 

" Perhaps we never shall," he replied, very sadly. 
" But you are right, Beatrice, we must love on. 
We cannot go back now, and we must not. We 
must love and suffer, though it would be wiser not 
to love ; but wisdom is no more our object than is 
happiness. We can hope, however, and God may 
have mercy on us." 

A sharp pang crossed Beatrice's heart. 

"Ah I you are religious," she said, bitterly. 
" You can pray !" 

" And cannot you, Beatrice ?" 

" No ; I suffer, and I cannot bear to suffer. I 
want to be happy, and I see happiness going from 
me, farther and farther, like a shore on which I 
shall never land again. Gilbert, I cannot bear it ! 
I know I must, but then I am a rebel I" 

She spoke passionately and defiantly. Gilbert 
looked at her with mingled love and sqrrow. He 
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knew Beatrice better than she knew herself. He 
knew her faults, and they were very pjreat faults — 
the sad fruit of a rebellious youth ; but he also 
knew how deeply she loved hiin, and how strong 
could be his influence over her. If he stayed and 
married her, he could lead back this rebellious 
heart to God, through the sweet paths of love and 
happiness. Ah ! what a task — and ah I what a 
proselyte, and what a temptation ! But if it daz- 
zled Gilbert, it could not overcome him. 

" Beatrice ! Beatrice !" he began. 

" Yes," she interrupted, " I shock you. I know 
it — but I cannot help it. You might make me 
different, but you are going, and as I am I must 
remain." 

Gilbert sat down on a rising bank, and made her 
sit by him. 

"Beatrice," he said, "we must part; but let 
there not be the greatest of all divisions between 
us. Let us fear, and hope, and pray, and love, 
with one spirit. Let not one of us say, * Thy will 
be done,' and the other, ^Let not thy will be done.* 
We part, but let us meet in one common bond of 
hope, and faith, and trust in God, and of sacrifice, 
if need be. We cannot help loving, and would we 
help it if we could I but we can love nobly, gene- 
rously. Surely God will pity us in the end, and 
make that easy which now seems so hard !" 
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Beatrice would not utter the thought that rose 
within her. But it seemed to her that she had 
never been pitied, that she had never found mercy, 
that her youth had been arid and bitter, and that, 
as her youth had been, her life must be. 

** Pray for me, Gilbert," she said, sadly — " pray 
that I may become all you wish me to be — all I 
should be." 

Gilbert did not answer — ^he could not ; he was in 
love, fondly, passionately in love ; he had but to 
stretch out his hand and take the girl he loved, and 
he could not — ^he must not. She was there, so near, 
and so far; and whilst his heart was full of the grief 
of their parting — whilst he thought with disgust and 
sickening of the old life to which he was returning 
— of the empty home which was to have seen his 
love's full and perfect bliss, he had to talk to her of 
resignation, and duty, and sacrifice — words abhor- 
rent to passion. If Beatrice thought her lot hard, 
he thought his harder still. She at least was spared 
doubt and struggle, and fearful temptation, and to 
the last he must brave them — to the last he must 
drain the dregs of that bitter thought : " I could 
have her if I wished, and I must not — and I may 
live and die and not have her !" 

He rose abruptly from her side, for dangerous 
weakness was stealing into his blood, and invading 
his whole being. 

I i 
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*^ You will write to me 1" said Beatrice. She 
knew he was going, but she was generous, and did 
not attempt to detain him. Gilbert said he would 
write — ^then there was a pause. 

" I must go now, Beatrice." 

" I know it, but do not tell me so." 

She took his arm, and they walked down one 
of the forest avenues. Joy and sorrow filled her 
heart. It was delightful to walk along that path 
with him ; it was bitter to think that it led to the 
road, and to their parting. Beatrice turned weak, 
and said entreatingly : 

" Don't go, Gilbert." . 

" Beatrice, you know I must." 

" Yes, I know it. Well, then, go quickly ; I 
cannot bear this." 

But when Gilbert stooped to give her a last em- 
brace, Beatrice said, 

** No ; stay a little longer. I cannot let you go 

yet I" 

Thus they lingered, until Gilbert knew that he 
had lost the train; but it was not of this he thought. 
Blue mists were rising in the long shadowy aisles 
of the forest; he feared for Beatrice — for the 
demon fever lurked in those lovely vapours float- 
ing softly through the foliage of the solemn-looking 
trees. 

"We are near Carnoosie," said Gilbert; "I will 
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take you back within sight of it, and then leave 

you." 

Beatrice made no demur, but when the edge of 
the forest was reached; when Gilbert stopped short, 
and looked the words of parting he did not utter, 
Beatrice said, 

^^ Yes, I know we must part. Oh ! Gilbert, it 
were almost better not to have seen you again ; 
but no — do not mind what I say — ^there is nothing, 
no life, no joy, like having seen you once more 1*' 

He bent his face to hers. For a while they stood 
clasped, unhappy, and yet supremely blest ; then 
Gilbert untwined his arms from around Beatrice, 
her hands fell loosely by her sides — ^he walked away, 
not daring to look back — and he left her there, 
standing alone and forsaken on the skirt of the 
grey and silent forest. 

As Beatrice entered the grounds and walked in 
the long grey shadows of twilight, she saw the tall 
trees that spread their arms above the path, and at 
the end of it the dark square mass and lighted 
windows of her old Carnoosie, and everything 
around her seemed vague and unreal. Love is 
the great poem of youth, even as youth is the 
poem of Ufe. With some it is a glorious epic, full 
of disasters and noble enterprises ; with others, a 
tender idyll; with others again, a long lyric of 
lament ; with Beatrice, it was a drama, if not as 
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yet in tragic incident, at least in brevity. A few 
weeks had seen its birth aod burial. A few hours 
had brought on its catastrophe. She woke that 
morning a betrothed wife, and by sunset the crown 
of love was lost beyond all hope, for hope cannot 
spring from a mother's grave. " Whilst my darling 
lives, I am bound," she thought, with a full heart. 
*' Let it be, my darling, let it be 1" 

As she passed by Mr. Gervoise, still smoking on 
the terrace, he took out his cigar to say : 

" You are out late, Beatrice." 

" Yes, I had business in the forest. Shall I tell 
you what it was, Mr. Gervoise?" she added de- 
fiantly : " I went to bid Gilbert good-bye." 

" In the forest ?" 

"Yes; there are so many echoes in Camoosie, 
so many doors that will not shut, so many walls 
that let the sound escape, that I preferred the 
forest." 

"And when is Gilbert coming back?" com- 
posedly asked Mr. Gervoise. 

" Never, Mr. Gervoise — and you know why." 

He did know why. He was himself the great 
obstacle to the fulfilment of his own desire. The 
snare of love which he had set for them they had 
torn asunder, and they were ready to torment and 
vex their own hearts rather than submit to him. 
Cordially did Mr. Gervoise hate Beatrice just then, 
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and he hated Gilbert little less. The rebel before 
him he could sting, and he did so. 

" Very true," he replied. " I know why. Gil- 
bert will not marry you. One brother you woiJd 
not have, and the other will not have you." 

It humbled Beatrice that she felt this taunt; but 
if she felt it, she scorned to show it. She turned 
to the house. Mr. Gervoise stopped and said in 
an altered tone : 

*' You do not know how to manage, Beatrice- 
Let hira come back, and let us have Antony, and 
you will see if Gilbert will not submit." 

Beatrice shook him off as if he had been an 
insect, and looking the disgust she felt, she walked 
on. Mr. Gervoise looked after her, and listening 
to her quick imperious little feet pattering on the 
gravel, he muttered to himself : " I will humble 
you yet, my lady." 

Alas! she was sore and humbled enough, as she 
sat with her mother looking out at the terrace, 
which was white again in the moonlight. The 
fountains splashed pleasantly in the silence of the 
night, and now and then the nightingale gave 
forth her song. Mrs. Gervoise remembered her 
youth, her first happy marriage, and thought of 
Beatrice's coming happiness with a sigh over her 
own wasted life. And Beatrice thought of Gilbert 
with keen and deep sorrow, but hers was the sad- 
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ness of youth : the future was still before her — 
the future that held in her hand happiness with 
a golden glow, or noble sorrows almost better than 
happiness. 

But the night which often tells us back the story 
of the day, does not always tell it f n the language 
of our hopes and wishes. Beatrice had many 
dreams that night — dreams eventful and strange. 
She saw endless forests, with endless avenues, up 
and down w^hich she went, ever seeking and never 
finding Gilbert., She saw wide plains, along 
which she followed him, footsore and w^eary, and 
still in vain ; seas blue and stormy, across which 
she sailed, following a ship with white and bird- 
like wings outspread on the far horizon, and which 
she never reached. When she returned to her own 
Carnoosie, it was the same, and not the same. The 
rooms were large, old, and dreary. She wandered 
over them uneasily, seeking Gilbert. She did not 
see him, but she heard his footsteps in the old 
chambers, and the sound of the closing and open- 
ing doors, until she had gone over them all, and 
found herself in the silent and lonely garden. 
When Beatrice looked back towards the house she 
had left, she perceived that it had lost its solid 
proportions. It was no longer a brick and timber 
mass, standing square and dark against the evening 
sky. It was a broad, immense w^eb, through which 
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she saw the pale moon shining, and in the centre 
of which she recognized Mr. Gervoise as a ^gantic 
spider, stretching out long thin arms and legs to 
seize his victims. Horror and disgust made Bea- 
trice waken. She started up in her bed, and saw 
the moon shining on the floor, and heard the foun- 
tain splashing in its basin. Once more she re- 
membered that evening in her childhood when her 
mother came to kiss and comfort her, and Beatrice 
promised to shield and defend that weak and yield- 
ing parent. Ay, Carnoosie was a web she could 
not break. She might flutter in its meshes ; they 
held her fast — ay, Gilbert was right enough. They 
were divided : a stream deep as a sea flowed be- 
tween them, and they stood sad and apart on 
either shore. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

On a bright summer morning Beatrice received 
her mother's tearful congratulations: she was 
twenty-one that day. The day went past almost 
unnoticed in Camoosie ; no joyous peals of bells, no 
village rejoicings, ushered in the majority of the 
wealthy girl. A peasant maiden was never made 
twenty-one by time with less ceremony than Bea- 
trice Gordon. Her coming freedom brought her 
no joy ; whilst her mother lived, she was still Mr. 
Gervoise's slave ; moreover she knew that a contest 
was imminent between them, and though she 
would not fear it, it gave her a touch of gravity. 

They met at breakfast. Nothing could exceed 
the dignified suavity of Mr. Gervoise's manner. 
When the meal was over, he formally requested 
her to step into his study, and settle a few 
accounts. 

" Thank you," quietly replied Beatrice, " I am 
not accustomed to these matters, it is useless for 
me to begin now." 
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" Excuse me, it is quite necessary." 

" But I would rather not," she persisted, playing 
with her spoon. 

"Miss Gordon, your trust in me is but natural," 
remarked Mr. Gervoise, in his grand way, " but it 
is not business. I must request you to look over 
these accounts with me." 

"No, I really cannot," said Beatrice again; "I 
should hate the trouble too much." 

But still Mr. Gervoise insisted. She might hate 
the trouble, but for his sake she must submit to it. 

"Have your way, then, Mr. Gervoise," said 
Beatrice, rising as she spoke; " my solicitor will be 
here this afternoon, you can settle accounts with 
him." 

Mr. Gervoise looked petrified. He had not ex- 
pected so decisive a proceeding. 

" Miss Gordon," he stammered, " may I know 
your meaning?" 

"I have no meaning save that I hate accounts, 
and being rich enough to indulge myself with a 
solicitor, I wrote to London for one. Mr. Lamb 
will come this afternoon, and he will understand 
your explanations much better than I could, I am 
sure." 

Perhaps Mr. Gervoise did not care to be so well 
understood, for he looked deeply incensed, and 
showed his resentment. 
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"Miss Gordon," he said, "I was prepared for 
your ingratitude, not for your insolence — to this I 
will not submit. I cannot settle in one after- 
noon the accounts of years." 

"Oh! but he will stay a week if you like it," 
interrupted Beatrice. He shall not leave Camoosie 
until everything is arranged to your satisfac- 
tion." 

This did not mend matters, but Mr. Gervoise 
had his revenge at hand. 

"Mrs. Gervoise," he said, rising and addressing 
his wife without giving Beatrice a look, " you will 
please to get your trunks ready, we leave Oar- 
noosie as soon as I have settled my accounts with 
Miss Gordon's lawyer." 

Mrs. ervoise gave Beatrice a piteous look, but 
Beatrice's eyes were fastened on the blue distance 
visible through the open window, and her counte- 
nance remained unmoved. Mr. Gervoise guessed 
that, whilst he was present his wife was powerless, 
so he majestically left the room. At once Mrs. 
Gervoise burst into hysterical tears. 

"Darling I" exclaimed Beatrice in a tone of re- 
proachful surprise. 

" Oh ! Beatrice, he will do it!" 

" Never, until I turn him out," replied Beatrice, 
with a calm scorn; "and need I tell you that he 
is safe whilst he has you. Let him live in Car- 
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noosie, and drink my wines, and pay Monsieur 
Panel the salary of a professor in a university out 
of my pocket, what do I care so I have you, 
my darling!" 

She knelt at her mother's feet whilst she spoke, 
and, fondly clasping Mrs. Gervoise's waist with 
her hands, she looked up tenderly in her face — " I 
tell you he has no thought of going," she said 
again, "none. It is a threat — ^but I know him 
too well to be deceived. Why, darling, what is 
the point at issue between us but this same Car- 
noosie, which he is always afraid of losing? For 
that he wanted me to marry Antony, for that he 
broke off my marriage with Gilbert. He does 
not know me, or rather he is afraid of surviving 
you and of being left poor, naked, and mean, as 
he would be still if he had never married you, my 
darling." 

Her eyes flashed with indignation and scorn as 
she spoke, but Mrs. Gervoise almost pushed her 
away, and looked more frightened than touched. 

"Hush!" she said nervously, "hush!" 

Beatrice rose with a sigh. "Oh! darling," she 
thought, "you do not love me as I love you. I 
am alone — for ever alone now!" 

In the course of the afternoon, Mr. Lamb ar- 
rived. He was a sharp, shrewd-looking man, and, 
as she received him in the library, Beatrice thought 
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he resembled the fox infinitely more than the 
meek animal whose name he bore. Mr. Lamb 
gave his young client a quiet look, and asked for 
her instructions. Beatrice gave them briefly, 
clearly, and openly. 

" My late friend, Mr. Kay," she said, " assured 
nio that I should find a safe adviser in you. I will 
not disguise the plain truth from you, Mr. Lamb, 
I neeil such an adviser. 1 have been a rich minor 
many years ; one of my two trustees has been dead 
sewral months, and the other is my guardian and 
^topfatlier.*' 

^^ Was no other trustee provided on the death of 
the first!** asked Mr. Lamb. 

** None ; and I confess I wish to draw your at- 
tention es{)ecially to the transactions of the last 
siix months or so. I must also request you, when 
yo\i have done witli Mr. Gervoise, to lay before 
me as clear and exact an account of my property 
as you can, also to advise me concerning what 
ix^trenchmont may be necessary. I am also smre 
that I am deep in debt, and I object to remain- 
ing so," 

" A shrewd young lady," thought Mr. Lamb, 
little suspecting that Beatrice had for the last week 
weighed every word she now uttered. 

"I have but one remark to add," continued 
Beatrice ; " Mr. Gervoise was not aware of your 
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coming ; he will not be hurried — be so kind as not 
to hurry him, and yet to stay until the last matter 
is made clear. I am not used to business," she 
remarked with a smile, " and the least obscurity 
would throw me out." 

Mr. Lamb smiled too, for of course he knew 
her meaning, but he merely expressed himself both 
willing and ready to comply with her wishes. 

" Oh 1 it is late to-day," replied Beatrice, " pray 
rest from your journey. To-morrow will do for 
us, if it will do for you." 

It so happened that Mr. Lamb had time to spare 
just then, so it was agreed that the business which 
brought him should not begin until the next day. 
In the meanwhile, Mr. Lamb, instead of resting, 
thought he would like to take a walk. Beatrice 
accompanied him to the edge of the grounds, and 
Mr. Gervoise, who was sitting in his study sur- 
rounded by papers, had the satisfaction of see- 
ing Mr. Lamb start on what was evidently a re- 
connoitering expedition. 

They met at dinner. Mr. Gervoise was formal 
and dignified ; Mr. Lamb was easy, and now and 
then jovial. He had a very keen face, but with it 
too he had a bright brown eye, with a watery 
gleam in it, which, with the tip of Mr. Lamb's 
nose, greatly relieved Mr. Gervoise's anxiety. He 
was on his guard whilst the ladies remained, but 
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when they had left the dining-room, he began to 
fill Mr. Lamb's glass with suspicious cordiality. 
Mr. Lamb's heart was one accessible to good cheer ; 
it was not his luck to sit down every day to such 
fare as M. Panel sent up. He seldom tasted such 
wines as those Beatrice's cellar afforded, for once 
therefore he indulged himself; he gulped down 
platefuls of exquisite fricass^es^ he tossed down 
glasses of matchless Burgundy or unrivalled Bor- 
deaux — for Mr. Gervoise had given private orders, 
and treated him to prinpely vintages — with a 
facility which charmed and pained Mr. Gervoise. 
It was delightful to see this cunning lawyer so 
easily hooked, but it was awful to watch the costly 
wines going down at so rapid a rate. Every glass 
Mr. Lamb took filled Mr. Gervoise with sorrow, 
and but for the wise proverb, " Throw a sprat to 
catch a salmon," he could never have gone through 
the bitter ordeal. When Mr. Lamb's eyes grew 
so moist, however, that Mr. Gervoise thought his 
purpose attained, and the deepening ruby of the 
attorney's nose strengthened the belief, Beatrice's 
guardian kindly suggested that they should adjourn 
to the study, with a couple of glasses and a bottle 
to keep them company, and there have a prelimi- 
nary talk about business. To this proposal Mr. 
Lamb gave a jovial and ready assent, adding the 
pleasant remark, that he felt equal to anything just 
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then. Mr. Gervoise thought he looked equal to 
the chivalrous achievements of wrenching off knock- 
ers, ringing door-bells, pushing about police- 
men, and other gentle freaks, with which he had 
probably been conversant some twenty years before, 
but not apprehending personal danger, he took up 
one of the silver candlesticks on the table, and 
with the kindest consideration for Mr, Lamb's evi- 
dently unsteady steps, he assisted him into the 
study, gently pushing him into a deep chair 
near the table, and very carefully closing the 
door. 

" And now," said Mr, Gervoise, sitting down on 
the other side of the table, '^ I think we shall make 
ourselves comfortable." 

" Oh ! dear yes," replied Mr. Lamb ; and with 
amiable alacrity he poured himself out a glass of 
wine, and drank it off at once. 

*' He is a drunkard," thought Mr. Gervoise, who 
sipped and tasted, and never swallowed down in 
this wholesale fashion ; '^ a low English drunkard ; 
I shall give him gin to-morrow." 

We will not vouch for Mr. Lamb's sobriety, his 
watery eyes and that red tip to his nose warn ujb 
to be careful, but we will say this ; inebriety varies 
with the individuals who indulge in it. Some 
orators are most eloquent when they are tipsy. 
Some great poets are never greater than when they 
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have been drinking, and some men of business are 
never keener than at the time when other men are 
unable to stand. To these Mr. Lamb belonged, as 
Mr. Gervoise found to his sorrow. No sooner did 
they enter on business, no sooner did Mr. Gervoise 
imprudently open a few accounts, than this wolf in 
sheep's clothing showed himself in his true light. 
He became keen, cool, bitter, and withal somewhat 
fierce. He hunted Mr. Gervoise about-— we speak 
figuratively, of course — with as little remox^se as if 
the pursuit of such human game were the pleas- 
antest thing in life. No flimsy explanations, no 
hollow excuses, would satisfy him. He would have 
the why and the wherefore, and this was often the 
most awkward thing for Mr. Gervoise. In short, 
the poor gentleman was fairly driven into a comer, 
and he asked for mercy, or at least for a respite. 

" I think it will do for this evening," he said 
faintly; "shall we join the ladies, Mr. Lamb?" 

"Let us finish the bottle first," replied Mr. 
Lamb, with a knowing wink. 

He poured himself out a glass. It was Cham- 
bertin, the Imperial wine, the wine of Marengo 
and Austerlitz, the wine of a hundred epic vic- 
tories ; and he, the low pettifogger, drank it, inso- 
lently winking at Mr. Gervoise all the time. 

" Make much of it," grimly thought Mr, Ger- 
voise; "you shall get none to-morrow," 
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Mr. Lamb, who probably suspected this, did 
make much of it, and he made love to the bottle 
until it had no more favours and graces to bestow ; 
then like a faithless lover he put down his empty 
glass and expressed his perfect readiness to join 
the ladies. But the ladies had got tired with w^ait- 
ing, and had retired for the night ; so Mr. Gervoise 
had the delightful task of keeping Mr. Lamb com- 
pany for the rest of the evening. 

Mr. Lamb remained five days in Camoosie, days 
of mortification and penance for Mr. Gervoise ; and 
when the weary task was over, Beatrice's step- 
father had lost some of the best feathers in his 
win^. Mr. Lamb sober proved as great a torment 
as Mr. Lamb tipsy, and seemed bent on Mr. Ger- 
voise's undoing. But on the fifth day the lawyer's 
business in Carnoosie was at an end, and he took 
leave of Beatrice in the library, where she had 
received him on the day of his arrival. 

" Mr. Lamb," she began, giving him a shrewd 
look, " I want to know everything, please." 

'' Everything would take a very long time to tell 
Miss Gordon, and an epitome will answer your 
purpose." 

" How much do I owe ?" asked Beatrice. 

" Three thousand five hundred and six pounds 
odd, exclusive of the mortgages, of course. Wine 
is in for a heavy item. You have consumed a large 
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quantity of expensive French wines during your 
minority, Miss Gordon." 

" I shall brew my own beer and drink it hence- 
forth," replied Beatrice smiling. 

" You have also purchased some articles of virtu, 
and paid dear for them,*' continued Mr. Lamb; 
" but you can see it all set forth in this sheet of 
foolscap. It was above six thousand pounds, but I 
detected some errors which had escaped Mr. Ger- 
voise, and we cut it down. And now a piece of 
advice. Miss Gordon," added Mr. Lamb, looking 
hard at her, " be careful how you purchase, and 
from whom ; be sure that you deal with the real 
dealer, and not with some unknown person selling 
under a fictitious name." 

^' Yes, I shall be careful," replied Beatrice, a 
little bitterly ; *' is there any money owing to me, 
Mr. Lamb ?" she asked after a while. 

" Part of your income is due in September." 

"Mr, Lamb, we must go over this together; I 
must know what I am worth, and how I am to save 
and spend." 

The Camoo&ie estate was not a very .compli- 
cated one. It consisted of large farms, each bring- 
ing in a net income ; but Mr. Carnoosie had left 
mortgages, not one of which had been paid off, 
and Beatrice's property, instead of increasing in 
value, had lessened considerably, for some of the 
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leases had been renewed by her trustees on such 
low terms that she was struck with the fact. She 
looked at Mr. Lamb and asked him to explain it. 

" There is no cure for it now," was his reply ; 
*^ your trustees did this a few months ago, and you 
must submit." 

" But why was it done t What interest could 
my trustees, could any trustees, have in letting 
these farms so cheap t" 

Mr. Lamb was silent. 

" I put a general question, you can give a 
general reply," said Beatrice. 

** Prime ministers have been influenced, ambas- 
sadors too," answered Mr. Lamb ; " in short, human 
nature is very weak." 

" And there is no remedy t" 

" None, save to exercise great discretion ; not to 
sign a scrap of paper, for instance, without consult- 
ing a respectable solicitor." 

Beatrice was silent for a while. When she spoke 
next, she said — 

" Do you not think my style of living above my 
income ?" 

" Monsieur Panel is an expensive servant." 

" He shall go. Miss Jameson too must leave 
me. I will be frank with you, Mr. Lamb ; I have 
neither regard nor liking for that lady ; I shall 
make some provision for her^ but it need not be 
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munificeut. I shall leave you to settle that matter. 
I am now bent on saving ; on paying my debts 
firstly ; secondly, on getting rid of the mortgages, 
if I can." 

" Quite right ; and now. Miss Gordon, let me 
give you a disinterested piece of advice — have a 
solicitor in the neighbourhood." 

" No," replied Beatrice, smiling, " that would be 
dangerous. I must be quite open with you, Mr. 
Lamb. Mr. Gervoise is a very clever man — sl man 
who succeeds nine times out of ten." 

" He is a very clever man," admiringly said Mr. 
Lamb — " a very clever man. It is impossible to 
deny that. Well, Miss Gordon, I will do my best 
to run down when you want me, and when I can- 
not come I shall write ; but before we dismiss this 
subject, allow me to put a question to you : Is it 
absolutely necessary that Mr. Gervoise should re- 
main in Camoosie?" 

The attorney's tone startled Beatrice. She looked 
at him — ^he seemed very grave, but she was accus- 
tomed to the danger which was new to him, and 
she calmly answered : 

"Whilst my mother lives, Mr. Gervoise must 
remain in Camoosie." 

" Then, Miss Gordon, get married." 

The colour steadily rose to Beatrice's face, then 
slowly left it, for the blood had rushed back to her 
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heart as she remembered Gilbert, but her reply was 
sad and grave : 

*^ I cannot, Mr. Lamb." 

A surgeon cannot feel much compassion, it is 
said; let us not wonder that a lawyer's heart is 
none of the softest. Still, so far as he could feel, 
Mr. Lamb felt for Beatrice as she stood there before 
him, proud, sad, and calm — ^young, handsome, and 
rich, but alone — worse than alone, for she was com- 
pelled to harbour her mortal enemy. His experi- 
ence of life taught him that in so unequal a contest 
she must be worsted, and he was sorry to contemplate 
her defeat ; but if she would sacrifice or risk safety 
and happiness for her mother's sake, what could 
Mr. Lamb, or any one else, do for her t 

" In short," thought that acute gentleman, after 
they had parted, '^ what can you do for a bird that 
keeps the cat in its cage I" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

With a sigh of weariness Beatrice sank on a chair, 
and, burying her face in her hands, she tried to 
collect her thoughts, and contemplate her dreary 
destiny. The courage she had shown to Mr. Lamb 
had forsaken her ; she could only think : " Ah, 
what a hard lot is mine !" It was a very hard lot, 
a lot of strife and anxiety, of solitude and watch- 
fulness; a lot such as rarely falls to youth and 
beauty. Biit Beatrice was energetic and strong. 
She would not indulge in vain regrets and idle 
self-pity. There was much to do yet, and she 
would do it. She had a noble fortune to guard and 
redeem ; she would fulfil her task. " He has 
taken Gilbert from me," she thought, " and he 
shall find that I can take something from him." 
She roused herself, rang the bell, and asked for 
Miss Jameson. Their interview was brief, but it 
ended in tears on Miss Jameson's side ; for though 
Beatrice had not uttered one word of reproach, the 
decree had gone forth : Miss Jameson must leave 
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Carnoosie. Mrs. Scot's turn came next. That 
lady entered the room stern, mistrustful, and half 
defiant. She expected her dismissal, and having 
that attachment for Carnoosie which most people 
who lived in it conceived for that pleasant abode, 
she was agreeably disappointed when Beatrice 
merely informed her that henceforth she was the 
virtual as well as the nominal mistress of the house, 
and that to her, and to her only, Mrs. Scot must 
apply for orders and instructions. 

" I intend retrenching," she continued ; ** Mon- 
sieur Panel is going to leave — please to get me a 
good cook. Five servants shall go. I shall keep 
seven, the oldest ones, of course." 

" Carnoosie is large, ma'am." 

^' I shall make it small by shutting up, if need 
be," replied Beatrice. 

Mrs. Scot looked giim. She liked Carnoosie, 
but she hated the very names of retrenchment and 
economy. 

"Perhaps seven servants will do," she said at 
length. "Mr. and Mrs. Gervoise are going this 
evening, and two persons less will make a dif- 
ference," 

"Very true," composedly remarked Beatrice, 
"Miss Jameson, too, is going; so you see we can 
manage very well, Mrs. Scot. That will do for 
to-day," she added, after a pause. 
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Mrs. Scot withdrew with a stem curtsey, and 
she left her mistress, as she meant to leave her, 
with a thorn in her heart. 

So Mr. Gervoise, who had been ominously calm 
and silent for the last five days, still kept that 
threat of taking her mother away hanging over 
Beatrice. She knew he did not mean to do it — 
that he wanted to stay, and that he would stay, 
but she did not know what concession he would 
exact in return for his yielding. Her heart sick- 
ened at the thought of the coming strife. She 
leaned back in her chair. " Oh I Carnoosie, Car- 
noosie," she thought, looking out of the window, 
" how dear you cost me !" Mr. Gervoise's entrance 
broke on her thoughts, and roused her to defiance 
and action, 

"Miss Gordon," he said, with great dignity, 
" are you at leisure?" 

" Certainly, Mr. Gervoise; pray take a seat." 

" Miss Gordon, my share in your concerns is, I 
am happy to say, safely over. I am no longer 
your guardian, I am no longer your trustee. The 
law puts you in possession of your liberty. I have 
no doubt that you will use it wisely. Mrs. Ger- 
voise and myself trust in your discretion; at the 
same time, Beatrice, allow us to advise you either 
to marry speedily or to take a chaperon of mature 
age. Shall we say Miss Jameson?" 
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" Miss Jameson is leaving/' quietly interrupted 
Beatrice. 

"And what other lady, then, will you have?" 
asked Mr. Gervoise. 

Beatrice smiled as she replied : 

" My (nother is my best chaperon." 

" My dear Beatrice," said Mr. Gervoise, rising, 
" you speak too late. Look!" 

He opened the door of the library as he spoke, 
and showed Beatrice a row of trunks standing in 
the hall, securely corded, and with cards five 
inches square, on which she read in large capitals: 
Mr. Gervoise, France. 

" What a prime minister that man would have 
made I" admiringly thought Beatrice; " how he 
would have worried or coaxed parliaments and 
outwitted potentates! When do you think of 
going?" she asked. 

" This very day, Miss Gordon," 

Beatrice's pretty lips, and she had an exquisite 
mouth, curled in dainty scorn. She knew Mr. 
Gervoise had no thought of going, but she was 
resolved to compel him to ask to stay. " He is a 
serpent," she thought, " and crawl he must." Aloud 
she said, looking out of the window : 

" You will have a rough passage, I fear." 

The sky was stormy and wild ; clouds chased 
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each other across its grey plains, and the trees of 
Camoosie bent and twisted to every blast. 

"A decidedly rough passage," continued Bea- 
trice. 

She nodded lightly to him, and carelessly left 
the library. But the triumph on which Beatrice 
reckoned eluded her once more. If Mr. Gervoise 
was a serpent, he had one of the serpent's attri- 
butes : he was slippery. No more this time than 
many a time before could Beatrice's slender fingers 
grasp him. Before the afternoon was out, Bea- 
trice's mother was alarmingly ill, so Mr. Gervoise 
said, and Beatrice's fears confirmed it. She felt 
sure that he had caused this sudden attack, but 
how she could not imagine, and her timid mother 
did not dare to tell. 

" Don't ask me, Beatrice," she entreated, " don't. 
Only I cannot go, indeed I cannot." 

*' Darling, you shall not. Even if I were to beg 
it of him on my knees." 

And almost on her knees had Beatrice to ask 
Mr. Gervoise to remain. 

"No, Miss Gordon," he said curtly; "we do not 
get on well together, and we must part." 

"My mother cannot travel, sir, and she shall 
not." 

"Miss Gordon, this will not do; you want to 
bully me, but this will not do," 
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" Mr. Gervoise," said Beatrice moodily, *' I love 
my mother dearly, but remember that, if you take 
her from me, I can marry Gilbert to-morrow. 
Remember it, I say, and do not drive me to 
despair — do not, if you wish to stay." 

" Miss Gordon, if I stay, I will have full au- 
thority in this house." 

" Never !" replied Beatrice, almost sternly. 
"Never! Twelve weary years have I been your 
slave, but I am free now." 

Mr. Gervoise looked scared. 

" May I ask in what light you wish me to re- 
main, then?" 

" As my guest, certainly not as master. As my 
guest — for my mother's sake, Mr. Gervoise." 

He knit his brows, and thought a while. 

" Miss Gordon," he said, in a calm but dogged 
tone, " I will stay for your mother's sake, but on 
one condition, and I warn you beforehand that 
from that condition nothing shall make me swerve. 
You have spoken of dismissing a person from this 
house. I insist that this person shall remain as 
long as I please." 

Beatrice gave him a doubtful look. What did 
he want with Miss Jameson? She knew that her 
mother cherished a feeble jealousy against that 
poor lady, but Beatrice had ever thought the 
feeling unfounded; and 3^et could ^Mr. Gervoise 
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be guilty of a kind and generous action ! He was 
considerate enough to undeceive her. 

" If M. Panel does not remain, I leave," he said 
sententiously. "He knows how to bleed — and I 
need him in the house as a safeguard against 
apoplexy." 

Beatrice smiled scornfully at her momentary 
error. 

" Let M. Panel stay," she said. " I will do more. 
I will give up the cellar to you, Mr. Gervoise ; but 
be careful of it, for it shall not be replenished in a 
hurry." 

With this taunt, which neither mortified nor 
humbled her enemy, Beatrice left him and went 
back to her mother. 

" You shall stay, darling," she whispered softly ; 
" and stay for ever." 

The fear of going had made Mrs. Gervoise ill, 
the certainty of staying cured her rapidly, or at 
least brought her back to that languid state of sick- 
liness which was habitual to her. M. Panel re- 
mained, and Miss Jameson left, after a vain appeal 
to Mr. Gervoise, who regretted he could not inter- 
fere. Three servants were dismissed instead of 
five, as Beatrice had intended ; and thus balked in 
her plans of retrenchment, she began her new life 
as the mistress of Carnoosie. Alas ! that new life 
was not such as Beatrice had once pictured it. 
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She sent away her maid, knowing she was only a 
spy, and did without one, knowing, too, that she 
could keep none faithful ; she got a carriage for 
her mother, and they took drives in the country ; 
and she paid no visits and received none. The 
balls, the society, the pleasure she had once longed 
for, were now no longer desired by Beatrice. The 
future had become present, and not kept one of its 
promises, and this was sad; and, sadder still, Beatrice, 
absorbed in one bitter regret, did not care. 

From this torpor unexpected events soon roused 
her. Beatrice was reading the Times in her room 
one morning, when she heard Antony's voice on 
the terrace. She had not invited him ; why had he 
come ? Of course his father had asked him. 
" Well, what need I care now ?" she thought, and 
she took up the paper again. 

Beatrice was very fond of the Times, It 
was to her the great world from which she was 
virtually shut out. She would not weary of its 
close-printed columns, full of information so com- 
plete and so varied. She read the long debates, 
the prolix accounts of trials, the police reports, the 
daily news domestic and foreign ; and she felt like 
one who hears far inland the wild roar of the 
ocean. But for once these fascinating sheets had 
lost their charm, for Beatrice kept thinking, " How 
dare that man bring his son here ! How dare he !" 
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She impatiently threw down the newspaper, put 
on her hat and walked out. She saw no one until 
she reached the orchard; but scarcely had she 
walked ten steps along its grassy paths, above which 
the boughs of young apple-trees crossed and met, 
when Mr. Gervoise's younger son appeared before 
her. 

They exchanged a greeting haughty on Beatrice's 
side, submissive on his. 

" You told me to go away, and I went," he said, 
recalling their last parting. 

" Very true ; but you have come back, and I had 
not bargained for that." 

^' You are hard," said Antony. 

" Very. And it is astonishing, considering 
that I was locked up in order to make me more 
amiable." 

" Locked up 1 if I had known that ^" 

"You would have done nothing," she interrupted; 
" however, I will tell you the means I used to ensure 
my liberty, as they will give you the depth of my 
resolve and the measure of my liking for you." 

She paused, and looked full at him with her 
bright young eyes, 

" Well, and what did you do ?" he asked. 

" What wild things do from the meanest to the 
mightiest; I would not eat, and so got my liberty." 

^' You did not eat I" said Antony, looking shocked. 
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" Not a morsel. You would not have done that. 
Well, it was not pleasant, The memory of that 
day, with the untasted food lying on my table in 
my room, in my own house, is not pleasant. It is 
not pleasant to remember that I owe that day to 
you. So, if you please, let us meet as little as we 
can." 

She bowed, and, without waiting for a reply, left 
him, She went to her mother's room. Perhaps 
she thought to find Mr, Gervoise there, and in her 
present mood their meeting would scarcely have 
been one of peace ; but it was not to be ; Mrs, Ger- 
voise's companion was only Doctor Rogerson. 

Beatrice had never liked him much ; and as a 
child she had been rude and overbearing with him, 
but as a girl she changed her manner towards this 
poor gentleman. She knew that he had a sickly 
wife, a large family, scanty means, and heavy cares.^ 
and she pitied him, and was ever courteous and con- 
siderate towards him. She now gave him the 
hand she had not extended to Antony^ and inquired 
how Mrs. Kogerson and the children were. 

" Pretty well, Miss Gordon, thank you I'^ replied 
Doctor Rogerson, in his low, nervous voice ; '' you 
are too kind, but they are pretty well." 

" And how do you find mamma to-day ?" 

"Much better, I am happy to say." 
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Beatrice's bri^t face brightened again as she 
heard him. 

**Miss Gordon,** hesitatingly resumed Doctor 
Rogerson, *' I have a great favour to ask of you. 
Mr. Antonj Gervoise has returned, would you 
kindly make interest with him for me. My lease 
of the cottage is nearly out ; ^Ir. Gervoise spoke 
of raising tha rent, and my wife is nearly distracted 
at the thought of leaving it." 

He gave Beatrice a shy, yet searching look. He 
knew what the whole world knew — what does not 
the world know? — ^that his young landlord was 
very sweet on the mistress of Carnoosie, and there- 
fore he asked her to plead his cause. 

" I am powerless," said Beatrice, at once ; ^^ even 
Mr. Antony Gervoise, though your landlord, would 
not grant your request. He leaves all those matters 
to his father. Apply to him." 

Doctor Rogerson sighed wearily. Did she think 
Mr. Gervoise would renew the lease I 

^^Try," she answered cheerfully, unwilling to 
take hope from that poor pitiful Doctor Rogerson ; 
^' I see him in the flower-garden." 

Doctor Rogerson rose, fumbled at his gloves, 
and went out with a sigh. He thought how easy 
it was for Miss Gordon to talk so, and how hard it 
was for him to go and meet Mr. Gervoise on such 
an errand. He found him near one of the foun- 
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tains, looking quite benignantly at the dancing 
water. 

" How do you do, Doctor Eogerson ? and how 
is Mrs. Eogerson 1 Pretty well, I hope — and how 
is Mrs. Gervoise ?" 

"Mrs. Gervoise is improving, I am happy to 
Bay ; Mrs. Eogerson is not very well, and, indeed, 
I came to you on the subject of that cottage. It 
is troubling her mind so." 

" Cottage! — what cottage?" asked Mr. Gervoise; 
"you do not mean to say it is yours, Doctor 
Eogerson? Do not tell me that you have been 
troubling yourself about that — do not I" 

Doctor Eogerson coloured with pleasure. 

" Then I may hope for a lease," he said, with 
imprudent eagerness. 

" Certainly not — I grant no leases until my son 
takes on himself, as I hope he will soon do, the 
management of his own property. But what of 
that ? Can't you stay in the meanwhile. Doctor 
Eogerson ? Am I the man to send you away ?" 

Doctor Eogerson could not speak his thanks ; 
his gratitude overpowered him. Without seeming 
to see Doctor Eogerson's agitated face, Mr. Ger- 
voise said, insinuatingly : 

" Doctor Eogerson, we are neighbours, let us be 
open and neighbourly. Are you short of money t 
Mrs. Eogerson is delicate, you have a large family, 

l2 
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would yon like me to advance yon, say twenty 
pounds ? What is it ? — a trifle ; no thanks. Mrs. 
Gervoise is so delicate that I am sorry to say yon 
will always have the means of repaying me without 
putting your hand into your pocket." 

Doctor Bogerson looked startled, surprised, and 
flurried. He stammered ; it was plain he longed 
to accept, though shame made him decline. 

^^ Pooh, pooh, nonsense f said Mr. Gervoise ; 
^^ twenty pounds is a trifle, let us say no more about 
it." 

He waved his hand in graceful denial of possible 
rejection. A little further conversation ensued, 
and Doctor Bogerson took his leave, and went home 
a happy man. 

We have never seen by daylight the cottage to 
which Gilbert was conveyed, and where Doctor 
and Mrs. Bogerson had spent their honeymoon. It 
was not a place that many people would have liked 
to live in. It stood in a green hollow, suggestive 
of damp ; but roses grew around it, and Mrs. 
Bogerson loved it, and Doctor Bogerson's seven 
children had been bom within its white-washed 
walls, and, in Doctor Bogerson's eyes, it was a very 
nest of love and beauty. 

lie hastened to enter a most untidy parlour, 
which neither Gilbert nor Beatrice would have re- 
cognised. Twelve years and seven children had 
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sadly marred the chintz furniture, which they had 
seen in all its honeymoon freshness. The neat and 
dainty bride, with hair carefully braided, and per- 
fect sleeves and collar, had suffered from the same 
causes. Mrs. Rogerson had grown delicate and 
careless, and untidy too; and Doctor Bogerson 
found her, as usual, lounging on the sofa, with 
several children around her. On the carpet rolled 
the last baby — an unmistakeable though decidedly 
cheerful likeness of its papa. 

"'My dear, I bring good news," said Doctor 
Eogerson, sitting down with a sigh — he had learned 
to sigh about everything ; ^' we can have the cot- 
tage." 

A flush passed across Mrs. Eogerson's faded 
face. 

" A new lease ?" she said. 

" Why, no, my dear ; Mr. Gervoise cannot very 
well do that. The cottage is his son's, but, you 
know, Mr. Antony Gervoise goes by his father^ and 
a kinder man than Mr. Gervoise I never met. 
Would you believe it, my dear, guessing the diffi- 
culties of our position, he offered to advance me 
twenty pounds on my attendance on Mrs. Ger- 
voise." 

Mrs. Eogerson brightened considerably. 

" And have you got the money I" she asked. 

" Why, no, my dear. I did not like to take it " 
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** Now, Doctor Rogerson, how conld you ? And 
the children have not a thinc^ to put on, you heard 
me saying so only yesterday.'' 

*^ My dear, there is no time lost, for !Mr. Gervoise 
pat it so that I can have the twenty poonds any 
day I choose." 

" Jane, give me pen and ink," said Mrs. Roger- 
son to her eldest daughter. 

Doctor Rogerson looked inquisitive, but he made 
no comment. Mrs. Rogerson took out her pocket 
book, dipped her pen in the inkstand, held by Jane, 
a tall blue-eyed girl, and began writing. 

" My dear, what is it ?" asked Doctor Rogerson. 

"I am writing down a list of indispensable 
articles to be purchased out of the twenty pounds,'* 
calmly replied his wife. " Shall I read them to 
your 

" If you please, my dear. Mary, be quiet." 

^ For William a new suit ' of clothes ; for 
James ditto ; for Andrew ditto ; for Mary a cloak; 
for Jane a new frock ; for baby a pair of boots." 

Doctor Rogerson sighed. He knew what baby's 
feet could wear out of boots ; a pair a fortnight 
was baby's allowance. 

" And for yourself, my love, what have you put 
down ?" he asked. 

" Nothing," sighed Mrs. Rogerson. " We can- 
not afford it, Doctor Rogerson." 
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" Yes, my love, we can and must. If the chil- 
dren are to be provided for, their mother must bo 
provided for too. I cannot allow it, my dear, I 
cannot," 

" Well, my dear, I cannot deny that I should 
like a cloth jacket, a braided one, I mean." 

" Certainly," he replied, with great alacrity. 
" Certainly, my dear." 

It was very pleasant, this easy way of getting 
money. It always is, unless to the prudent and 
the proud, and Doctor and Mrs. Rogerson could 
not afford to be either. They were of the count- 
less tribe to whom the present and its necessities 
are all in all — who close still more securely the door 
that locks the future from man's view, and shut 
their eyes lest they should get a stray glimpse of 
the fate, often dark and threatening, which lies 
beyond the threshold of to-day. It was all as it 
should be to Doctor Rogerson and his sickly wife 
this morning. The cottage was not to be taken 
away from them just yet; Mr. Gervoise kindly 
offered twenty pounds ; what though his promises 
were said to be slippery and insecure, better not 
think of that. What though this unearned money 
was but forestalling the resources of the future ; 
one was hope, so sweet to the struggling, and the 
other was that boon invaluable to the needy, ready 
money. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Antony and Beatrice met at dinner, and to Bea- 
trice's surprise Mr. Gervoise mentioned the Stones. 

" My dear boy," he said, at the dessert, "can you 
give me any mformation about these new tenants 
of yours ? Who are they I" 

" City people, I believe." 

Unmindful or unconscious of Mr. Gervoise's 
furtive look, Beatrice leaned back in her chair and 
listened. 

" AriB they rich ?" continued Mr. Gervoise. 

Antony looked impatient, and 'shortly answered, 

"No." 

" Poor fellow I" thought Beatrice, " that sort of 
acting; is not in his way ; besides, he does not like 
being made a constant cat's-paw. Take patience, 
Antony, I am much deceived if you will not soon 
act on your own account." 

"Well, my dear boy, you have acted for the 
best, of course." 

Beatrice smiled disdainfully. She knew that 
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she was the person Mr. Gervoise meant to deceive, 
and she thought him very sliallow. 

" Is it a large family ?" she asked. 

Unwise question. Mr. Gervoise at once read 
through Beatrice as she had read through him. 
She took some interest in this matter, therefore she 
meant to thwart him. Mr. Gervoise had no objec- 
tion to that ; his life had been cold and dull of 
late, but better times were at hand. With great 
suavity of manner he turned to his son, and re- 
peated Beatrice's question. 

" Are they a large family, my dear boy f " 

"An old gentleman and his sister," answered 
Antony, peeling a pear; but he could not meet 
Beatrice's eye full upon him. The truth flashed 
across her in a moment. She rose, and pushing 
away her chair from the table, she said, signifi- 
cantly : 

" Not his sistei* — ^his daughter. Will you come, 
darling ?" 

She led her mother out of the room. 

'I told you so!" triumphantly whispered Mr. 
Gervoise, leaning across the table. " I told you 
so ! She is already jealous." 

Antony's blue eyes overflowed with fond, foolish, 
and cruel delight. 

" I wish she were !" he said. " I wish she were, 
the vixen I" 
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« She is r 

" Well, then, let her be !— let her be T 

"Very true; only mind you play your cards 
well, my dear boy. !Mind !" 

Antony nodded, as much as to say : '^ Trust to 
me," and he looked at Beatrice through the window. 
She was walking slowly with her mother on the 
terrace. The sun shone on her bare head. How 
rich and glossy looked her dark curls ! What a 
warm smooth bloom there was on her young face ! 
She was ripe as a peach, and she was jealous ! 

" Let her be," thought Antony, again, " let her 
be. It is time I should pay her out." 

He could not resist the temptation of increasing 
her torment. He rose. His father said, quickly : 

"Mind, my dear boy, Beatrice is very keen, 
don't commit yourself. She is in the net, but 
don't close it yet upon her." 

"I know what I am about," shortly replied 
Antony, and he left the room, and at once joined 
Beatrice. She did not look at him, but then she 
did not banish him with one of her haughty 
glances, so he lounged by her side until Mrs. Ger- 
voise sat down. Beatrice, instead of remaining 
near her mother, went and leaned against the 
stone balustrade, and looked at one of the fountains. 
"She wants me to go to her," thought Antony, 
swelling with triumph. " Well, perhaps I will, 
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perhaps I will." And he did, that kind Antony. 
He went and leaned against the stone balustrade 
near her, and looked at the same fountain. Bea- 
trice turned upon him with an icy mien.. 

" Mr. Gervoise," she said, " how is it you are 
letting your own house and staying in mine ?" 

*^ I let the cottage before I thought of coming 
here," composedly answered Antony. 

^' And you have let it to a rich man who has a 
daughter?" 

" Ye — es," drawled Antony, " he has — a lovely 
girl, too." 

Beatrice smiled with great scorn. 

" All this is your father's doing," she said. ** God 
help you, Antony! It is all your father's doing; 
but you will abet him. God help you I You have 
not a friend, and you are unworthy to have one ; 
it is your fate to fall and perish." 

Tears stood in Beatrice's dark eyes. She spoke 
with her old pity and half liking, and Antony's 
eyes sparkled. "Ay, she was jealous, and despe- 
rately jealous !" 

"Beatrice!" he fondly whispered, and he pressed 
her arm. 

Beatrice gave him an amazed look, and drew 
back two steps. She was keen, as Mr. Gervoise 
had said; in a moment she saw how the father 
had lured on the son, and that she was to be an 
unconscious agent in his scheme. 
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" Do not be ridiculous, Antony," she said, with 
cool irony, "and never believe what your father 
says of me. You and he live in one world, and T 
in another. When you forget that, Antony, you 
become his tool and his dupe." 

She went back to her mother, and left him 
looking both foolish and angry. His father was 
right enough. Antony was no match for Beatrice; 
she could learn from him all she pleased, and he 
could not exchange two words with her but he 
blundered. Mr. Gervoise spared him the mortifi- 
cation of doing so any more, for cross-examination 
having probably told him that Antony had been 
defeated in the first onset, he used such excellent 
arguments to make him leave Camoosie, that the 
very next morning his son bade that pleasant 
abode and its mistress adieu. His departure re- 
lieved and surprised Beatrice. It perplexed her 
too. Had she been mistaken, or had she scared 
Mr. Gervoise from his plans? Neither seemed 
likely to her. Still Antony was gone, and if Mr. 
Gervoise did not want Mr. Stone's daughter for 
his son, what did he want? She watched, and 
saw, and learned nothing, and at length forgot 
these strangers in the bitterness of her own lot. 
Into that bitterness we will not enter. Let Bea- 
trice bear her burden, it is light as yet. A day 
will come when she will remember this time, and 
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wonder that she once found it so hard. Antony 
had been gone a week, when one of those little 
accidents against which Mr. Gervoise could not 
always guard, partly betrayed him to his step- 
daughter, and helped to remind her of the very 
persons he most wished to forget. 

Gilbert had promised to wTite, and he kept his 
word ; but his letters were not frequent. It would 
not have been good for either of these two to have 
exchanged written speech too often. They could 
not and would not forget, but they did not always 
dare to remember. Still it now seemed very long 
to Beatrice since he had written ; her heart ached, 
her whole being longed for him. Mrs. Gervoise 
did not feel equal to a drive, and Beatrice went 
out alone in the grounds. Instead of walking 
down her favourite avenue, she followed the banks 
of the little green and shining river, which, after 
cheerfully singing its way through the grounds of 
Carnoosie, flowed on beneath the shade of the 
mighty forest trees. When she had got about 
half way, she sat down and rested. The spot was 
beautiful and very still. The water flowed with a 
faint ripple on its edge of sand, the trees shivered 
in the sun, and birds sang hidden in their deep 
leafy boughs. How often had she and Gilbert sat 
down together on this spot and looked at the 
flowing water, at the green landscape beyond, at 
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the blue sky and its fleecy clouds ! Oh I if he 
were to come suddenly upon her ; if she could see, 
feel, and hear him once morel Her heart beat at 
the thought : she closed her eyes, and would see 
no outward object to banish so sweet and so happy 
a vision. But Beatrice had not closed her ears, 
and a methodical commonplace voice broke the 
charm, and sent the dear illusion to the winds. 
" Put the camp stool here. Rosy," it said. Beatrice 
looked up with a start, and on the opposite bank 
of the stream she saw a grey, shrewd-looking man, 
a pretty fair girl in a straw hat, and Mr. Gervoise. 
One look at the group was enough: they were 
friendly, nay they were intimate. Mr. Gervoise 
helped Rosy to settle the camp stool, and Rosy 
laughed up in his face with a saucy air, and the 
father looked on, adjusting his fishing tackle all 
the time. They were intimate, and these were 
the Stones, of course! They had not seen her, and 
Beatrice rose and walked away, and at her heart 
lay one of the deepest feelings of pity she had ever 
known. 

So these were Mr. Gervoise's new victims. But 
were they victims? That grey man looked cool 
and keen, and that blooming girl with the shining 
fair hair seemed the very apple of his eye. If love 
could guard, surely she was safe. Granted even 
that Mr. Gervoise had some bad or sinister object, 
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could she interfere ? She could not, so she steeled 
her heart, and forbade it these thoughts. 

But what the will decrees, it cannot always 
accomplish. Beatrice felt sure that Mr. Gervoise 
had some deeply-laid scheme ; her childhood and 
her youth had not been spent in mere revolts 
having self for their object. She had watched 
him at work, and she had reckoned his victims. 
None were too mean for him — a prince or a cow- 
herd w^ould suit Mr. Gervoise, but nothing that 
was not human would. Antony could whip his 
dog, and like it ; his father scorned sport so mean. 
Antony could ride through young corn and enjoy 
a farmer's wrath ; Mr. Gervoise would not tread 
on a blade of grass, but he was a pitiless landlord, 
and there was one dark story of a tenant whom he 
had played on, and driven to despair, and who had 
been found floating dead and swollen in the cheer- 
ful little river that flowed through Camoosie. 
Besides, could she forget Mr. Raby and Mr. Ray ? 
Beatrice knew all his turns and doubEngs, and re- 
morseless tenacity. He would have held a human 
life dear if purchased at five shillings, but five 
pounds, and even five hundred, were nothing for 
the accomj)lishment of a favourite aim. The little 
system of espionage which Mr. Gervoise had esta- 
blished in Carnoosie was expensive ; he held it 
cheap. Without information it was impossible to 
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act, and information could therefore nerer be dear. 
How Mr. Gervoise would have scorned economy ! 
How he would have hated the meanness of a thrifty 
schemer I What I grudge the seed that was to 
yield so abundant a harvest! All these things 
Beatrice knew, and knowing them, how could she 
help pitying the Stones ? "Why is not that girl a 
beggar's daughter?" she thought; " why is she rich, 
to be coveted by the cruel and the greedy? Well, 
I cannot help it — the poor, foolish flies must take 
their chance I" Ay, they must, yet it was hard to 
think that perhaps they were already entangled in 
the web, and must soon be sucked and devoured. 

When Beatrice entered the house, she was sur- 
prised to find Mr. Gervoise there before her. Had 
he seen her? Did he want to prove an alibi, and 
cheat her out of the evidence of her senses ? She 
walked up to him, impetuous and indignant. 

" Mr. Gervoise," she said, " who gave these 
Stones the right of entering the grounds of Car- 
noosie?" 

" I did." 

" You might have consulted me first." 

" Very true, but I did not." 

The entrance of Mrs Gervoise checked Beatrice's 
angry reply. Miss Gordon bit her lip. She, too, 
was in tlie web, and its meshes were of steel. 
"And shall I ever break through it?" thought 
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Beatrice, turning to the window with a feeling of 
despair. 

"Are these Stones very rich?" timidly asked 
Mrs. Gervoise, who had heard their name men- 
tioned as she entered the room. 

"Rich!" scornfully repeated Mr. Gervoise; "city 
people always pretend to be rich, Mrs. Gervoise." 

" That's for me," thought Beatrice, " but it will 
not do. I will see these Stones, and ask them 
here, and know the whole story, Mr. Gervoise." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Gervoise, " here is a letter 
for you." 

Beatrice turned round. Behind her stood the 
footman with a letter on a tray, and she knew in a 
moment that it came from Gilbert. All thoughts 
of the Stones went adrift. Her cheek flushed, her 
fingers closed on the epistle with eager grasp. She 
put it into her pocket ; she would not read it then 
and there — she would not leave the room at once. 
So she lingered at the window till she could bear 
no more ; and, opening it, she walked out on the 
terrace, on through the flower-garden. Mr, Ger- 
voise followed her with a keen, mistrustful eye. 
He, too, had his thoughts and his soliloquies. 

" She is sharp — she is. Miss Gordon," thought 
Mr. Gervoise ; " but it is hard work to her, and it 
is play to me," 
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CHAPTER XI. 

It was play, indeed, to Mr. Gervoise, and he knew, 
too, the power of Gilbert's letters. They were not 
wholesome food, but a philter sweet and strong ; 
and they threw Beatrice into a delicious torpor, 
which lasted days, and from which few thoughts 
had power to waken her. So he kept them back, 
or gave them by means she could not detect, and 
used them as a convenient bait — for he watched her 
as closely as she watched him, and far more keenly 
than she did. Poor Beatrice ! she was pure and 
true, but hers was not the nature, though hers was 
the destiny, of sacrifice and self-denial. She was 
bom for joy and love and a life of noble and deli- 
cate pleasures, not for love denied, and the cap- 
tivity of Camoosie, and the companionship of Mr, 
Gervoise. 

But she did not think of this as she ran along 
the garden paths until she reached a retired arbour^ 
enclosed by melancholy yews, and lying near a 
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Silent grass-grown path. Here Beatrice would not 
be disturbed, and here she sat down and read. 

It was a letter, tender and fond, but sad, Gil- 
bert's heart was growing weary of the long proba- 
tion. It is all very well to part in heroic mood, 
and lay yourself a willing victim on the altar of 
duty — ^it is hard, but it is intoxicating too — there 
are sublime sorrows worth any joy. But hard, oh ! 
hard and bitter is the slow torment of a suffering 
heart ; the day after day longing which must never 
be sated. Thus Gilbert had no doubt felt when 
he wrote, for, as Beatrice read, the bitterness of his 
grief reached her ; her full heart overflowed. 
She flung herself on the grass, and gave way to her 
sorrow. Should she never see Gilbert again? — 
never, as he seemed to fear! Alas! Camoosie 
was her prison; he could not come to her, she 
must not go to him. Oh I to be free ! to be free 
and to fly to him ! Her tears fell like rain on the 
grass ; but the sound of a stealthy step made her 
start to her feet. Who was coming upon her to 
watch her in her grief I She looked, and with 
amazement she saw Antony Gervoise. It was he, 
she could not doubt it. He did not see her, but 
with a cautious look and a light step he passed oiu 

" What brings him back T thought Beatrice with 
mistrustful surprise. Her next thought was a 
flash of light : Antony was taking the road to the 
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forest, the road that led to the cottage of the 
Stones. Beatrice had been deceived all along. 
She clasped her head between both her hands, 
and tried to concentrate her bewildered thoughts. 
At length slowly, but surely, the truth came to 
Beatrice — -a truth she would never have imagined ; 
so brazen, so audacious, was the scheme. Antony 
Gervoise had never left the house ! 

She had sat down again; she now rose in a 
transport of indignation and anger — ^she knew that 
her servants were bought, mere spies upK>n the 
mistress who fed and paid them ; but she had not 
thought that even Mr. Gervoise would have dared 
to do this. And yet it was so easy ! The house 
was large, and the servants were not merely bought, 
they also lived in fear of Mr. Gervoise. Nothing 
was easier than for Antony to remain in Camoosie, 
and go in and out without the knowledge of its 
mistress. 

"And that is how I am treated in my own 
house," thought Beatrice with a burning cheek , 
*^well, I should deserve any treatment if I bore 
with this." 

Within five minutes after this incident our old 
acquaintance, John, knocked at Mrs. Scot's door, 
and requested her, in the name of his young mis- 
tress, to step into the library. John had never 
liked Mrs. Scot, and the tone in which Beatrice 
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had issaed her commands made his eyes twinkle 
with satisfaction. "That Mrs. Scot is a-going to 
get a dressing," he thought, and he delivered his 
message with amiahle alacrity. Mrs. Scot was in 
her room casting up accounts. She had grown 
stout during years of comfort, and her apartment 
bore witness to the excellent situation she enjoyed 
at Camoosie. Luxury had crept in to her, and 
had been kindly entertained. Soft yielding chairs, 
better carpets, cheerful curtains, birds in a cage, 
showed an improvement in Mrs. Scot's temper and 
position. True, her stem face was rather bloated 
than fat, her eyes had lost none of their fixedness, 
but for all that Mrs. Scot was an altered woman 
and looked rather less fitted to struggle with the 
world than when Mr. Gervoise brought Beatrice 
to Carnoosie. She received Miss Gordon's message 
with a half scornful 

" What does she want with me ?" 

John replied that Miss Gordon would tell her 
that herself, and reminded Mrs. Scot that their mis- 
tress did not like to be kept waiting. Mrs. Scot 
smiled, turned a page of her ledger, and cast up 
another column. 

"If she don't pay for that," thought John, 
chuckling. With an excess of zeal he went and 
told his mistress that Mrs. Scot was busy, but 
would come presently ; which piece of information 
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Beatrice received so quietly that John went away 
disappointed, and began to think that Mrs. Scot 
was not going to get it after alii 

Mrs. Scot's accounts were complex. It took her 
a full half hour to set them right. When every 
farthing was explained to her satisfaction, she 
closed the book, locked her desk, locked her door, 
and, putting her keys into her pocket, she went 
down-stairs to the library. Miss Gordon was 
writing. Without looking round she said : 

" Please to wait, Mrs. Scot. I shall soon have 
done.** 

She did not keep Mrs. Scot very long waiting, 
for in a few minutes she turned her chair and said : 

" Mrs. Scot, how long has Mr. Antony Gervoise 
been in this house without my knowledge ?" 

" I can't tell, ma'am," was the imperturbable 
reply. 

" Then how long has he been in it with your 
knowledge, Mrs. Scot?" 

" Two hours, ma'am." 

*^ Two hours I And he has not slept, and lived, 
and eaten here for two weeks ?" 

" Not that I know of, ma'am." 

" Then, Mrs. Scot, if you do not know what 
passes in this house, and if you can remain ignor- 
ant of the presence of a young man here, you are 
not fit to be the housekeeper of Gamoosie !" 
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' Mrs. Scot heard her young mistress with a de- 
fiant stare. It seemed portentous that this ^rl, 
whom she had helped to lock up, should now bring 
her to an account, and lord it over her. 

*' I foresaw your answer, Mrs. Scot," said Beatrice 
taking no notice of the look, " and since you have 
chosen to forget what I told you when I came of 
age, here is mine," 

She handed her two papers as she spoke. One 
was a check for Mrs. Scot's wages, nicely calcu- 
lated to the utmost farthing, but not beyond it. 
The other a written notice intimating to Mrs. Scot 
that Miss Gordon no longer required her services. 
Mrs. Scot shook with anger, and tore both notice 
and check to pieces. 

" I shall not go !" she cried, stamping her foot ; 
" you are no mistress of mine, and I will not go at 
your bidding, I say !" 

. " You shall leave within an hour," composedly 
said Beatrice. 

" I will not !— I will not I" 

" Hush," interrupted Beatrice, ^^ leave the room 
at once." 

Mrs. Scot clenched her fists, and looked with 
impotent wrath at Beatrice's calm face, but she 
obeyed so far iis to leave the library. At once she 
made her way to the study, where Mr. Gervoise, 
unconscious of this domestic storm, was supporting 
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exhausted natnie with a glass of wine and a conple 
of biscuits. For some minutes Mrs. Scot could not 
speak. She had a violent, as well as a bad temper, 
and rage now choked her. 

** Mr. Gervoise," she said at length, ** what did 
you tell me when that girl came of age f — ^what 
did you tell me ?** 

" Tell you !" echoed Mr. Gervoise, deeply asto- 
nished, *^ why, I told you nothmg, Mrs. Scot." 

^ You did not tell me she should never be mis- 
tress?'* screamed Mrs. Scot — "you did not teU me 
thatr 

^^No,** coolly replied Mr. Gervoise, "I did not ; 
" but I remember you told me Miss Gordon had 
informed you that henceforth you were to apply to 
her for orders and instructions." And Mr. Ger- 
voise smiled at Mrs. Scot over his glass of wine. 

A keen and bitter consciousness that she had 
been made a tool of, and deceived and duped, once 
more, to be cast aside in the hour of danger, came 
to Mrs. Scot. Tears of rage rose to her eyes and 
dimmed them, as she thought of Camoosie, and her 
room, and its comforts, and power, and its sweetness 
— ^all forfeited in one hour to serve Mr. Gervoise, 
and perhaps, too, to spite Beatrice. 

" ril tell you what," she said at length, " Miss 
Gordon has given me notice, and bid me leave 
within one hour; but if I do, Mr. Gervoise — 
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if I do, you'll repent it as long as you llveT' 

This threat did what the most pathetic entreaties 
would not have done ; it determined Mr, Gervoise 
to interfere. 

" Mrs. Scot, you amaze me," he said. " What 
is all this about I — what has happened that Miss 
Gordon should give you notice ?" 

"Miss Gordon has learned that your son has 
been here by the sly for two weeks, and as she hates 
the very sight of him, she vents her spite upon 
me. 

Mr. Gervoise smiled derisively. 

" Mrs. Scot, this is some delusion of yours," he 
remarked suavely. " In the first place, my step- 
daughter is sincerely attached to my son — in the 
second, it is absurd to suppose that she was ignorant 
of his presence in the house. You committed a 
mistake, Mrs. Scot — a mistake. Nevertheless, I 
shall do my best for you." 

He rose, but Mrs. Scot stood before him, swelling 
with impotent wrath ; she felt mocked and derided, 
as well as wronged, and speak she must. 

" Mr. Gervoise," she said, " of all bad men, you 
are the worst ; but for all that, let me leave Car- 
noosie if you dare ! — let me leave it if you dare I" 

She shook her forefinger at him, and Mr. Ger- 
voise, who was sincerely alarmed, tried to pacify 
her. 
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" My dear Mrs. Scot," he said, " I will do my 
best — ^I tell you 1 will do my best for you I" 

" Do your best for me — for yourself you mean — 
I tell you a^ain, let me leave Camoosie if you 
dare !" 

She nodded at him, and walked out. 

" Dangerous !" thought Mr. Gervoise — " danger- 
ous 1 I know what she will do, though, and fore- 
warned is forearmed, Mrs. Scot." 

He took two turns about the room, then sat 
down and wrote a letter, which he dispatched 
immediately. When this was done, he requested 
a servant to take his compliments to Miss Gordon, 
and solicit the favour of an interview with her. 
The favour was granted, and within five minutes 
Beatrice and her step-father stood face to face in 
the library. 

"My dear Beatrice," he began, "what is this 
unpleasant matter between you and Mrs. Scott 
Can it not be settled ? She has been many years 
in the family, my dear." 

Beatrice smiled almost sternly. 

'* That is to say," she replied, " that for twelve 
years and more I have been cherishing, feeding, 
and paying a mortal enemy." 

" My dear, let Mrs. Scot remain for my sake. 
I do not often solicit favours." 

"No, you take them; I cannot prevent much 
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that I dislike ; but nothing shall make me submit 
to a servant's insolence !" 

" Insolence 1" cried Mr. Gervoise; "Beatrice, 
forget and forgive every word I have said in her 
favour. I wash my hands of her, and I insist on 
giving her a lecture in your presence before she 
leaves." 

"It is not necessary," said Beatrice. 

" I beg your pardon, it is." 

He rang the bell with nervous haste. 

" John, send Mrs. Scot to us." 

John grinned; within five minutes Mrs. Scot 
appeared on the threshold of the room. She looked 
at Beatrice, then at Mr. Gervoise, with a furtive 
and yet defiant look. Beatrice was sitting cool, 
careless, and disdainful. Mr. Gervoise stood with 
his hands behind bis back, benignant and dignified. 
Had he prevailed, and Beatrice yielded ? or was 
she sacrificed without remorse or shame ? She soon 
knew, 

" Mrs. Scot," said Mr. Gervoise, with a wave of 
his right hand, " what is this I hear ? — ^you have 
been insolent to your mistress ! You did not tell 
me that, Mrs. Scot. How do you suppose that I 
can do anything for you I It is out of the question, 
I assure you — wholly so. And now, Mrs. Scot, 
that you are losing an excellent place for a motive 
so paltry, allow me to give you a few words of 
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sound advice. Do not another time trifle so wan- 
tonly with your happiness — do not, Mrs. Scot." 

Beatrice could not help smiling, not so much at 
Mrs. Scot's defeat as at Mr. Gervoise's consummate 
impudence; but the housekeeper saw the smile, 
and it exasperated her. 

" So you think yourself the mistress of Car- 
noosie. Miss Gordon !" she said, in a low voice, 
more ominous than insolent. " Do you know how 
you got it? Through that man's trickery and 
fraud, and I can prove it. You are very x^roud of 
yourself. Miss Gordon, but it is a lie brought you 
here, and it is a lie keeps you. Old Mr. Car- 
noosie never meant you, a girl and a papist, to 
have Carnoosie, and you got it because that man," 
and she pointed a scornful forefinger at him ; 
*^ because that man, I say, wanted to marry your 
mother. I know you hate him — well, then, let it 
humble you to know that everything you have you 
owe to him. As for you, Mr. Gervoise," she 
added, turning to him, " I shall have a word or two 
with Mr. Stone yet — a word or two." 

Mr. Gervoise, who had heard her unmoved, re- 
plied with great composure : 

" If I can assist you in that quarter ; if, on my 
recommendation, Mr. Stone can help you to a good 
situation, Mrs. Scot, I shall be happy indeed." 

She gave him a scornful look, and left the room 
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Without a word. When the door had closed upon 
her, Beatrice turned upon Mr. Gervoise, and said, 
in a clear, ringing voice : 

" Mr. Gervoise, can you explain all this to me t 
What does this woman mean ?" 

She gave him a keen and searching look, for, 
incomprehensible as they were to her, Mrs. Scot's 
taunts had startled and almost alarmed her. 

*^ My dear Beatrice, how should I know?" he 
replied, coolly. "That woman keeps a devil in 
her heart, and you know that out of the fulness of 
the heart the mouth speaketh." 

To this charitable application of Scripture Mr. 
Gervoise added an amiable and lenient "It is 
hard to lose a good situation, I suppose," which 
satisfied Beatrice. Her pride revolted at the thought 
that Mrs. Scot could have spoken the truth, that 
she could owe Camoosie to falsehood and to fraud, 
and especially to Mr. Gervoise. Rather than be- 
lieve that, and feel humbled to the dust, she steeled 
herself to do a very hard thing indeed, and that 
was to believe Mr. Gervoise for once. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

With despair in her heart, ^Irs. Scot entered the 
qniet room where John had foond her an hour be- 
fore, casting np accounts. And so it was over I 
That large, pleasant, afiSuent Camoosie, where 
money was to be had so easily, where living was 
so abundant and so good, that land of Goshen, so 
sweet after the long fast of the desert (Mrs. Scot's 
life had not always been one of happiness) was 
exhausted, and Mrs. Scot must turn to other fields, 
and seek another home. She had saved money, 
but nothing like the capital that would give her an 
income equal to the board, lodging, and salary of 
Camoosie. !Mrs. Scot hated small houses, with 
their mean little gardens, and charwomen, and 
their thievish ways. She wanted lofty ceilings, 
and broad staircases, and the state and insolence of 
wealth around her. She wanted a posse of 
servants at her command ; men and women who 
would tremble if she frowned, and run and do her 
bidding. She wanted, too, money to spend, not 
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ill the pitif al way of shillings and pence, but in 
fifty pounds at a time, if need be. She wanted to 
be courted by tradesmen, and be fawned on and 
flattered for favours she rarely granted. In short, 
what the pictures, the wines, and the gardens of 
Beatrice were to Mr. Gervoise, her house, her 
servants, and her money were to the housekeeper. 
Both were human leeches in their way. 

But perhaps the sorest blow of all to Mrs. Scot 
was the giving up of her room. She had spent 
years in bringing it to its present state, not of 
beauty, to that she was indifferent, but of comfort, 
The carpets, the footstools, the chairs and tables, 
suited Mrs. Scot exactly. Never would she find 
others like these, never I Tears of grief and rage 
flowed down Mrs. Scot's cheeks. For a moment 
she regretted not having betrayed Mr. Gervoise at 
once, and turned to Beatrice ; but hatred proved 
stronger than interest. " No," she thought, stop- 
ping in the very midst of her packing, " no, the 
ugly little-faced monkey, better starve ten times 
than submit to her ; but I will pay him out, I will, 
the mean, pitiful wretch I" 

In this mood she packed. But alas! if Mrs. 
Scot could take a well-filled purse with her, she 
could not pack up her room, her chairs, and com- 
forts, and Camoosie. These darling treasures must 
remain behind, come what may. Tears of spite 
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and vexation dimmed her eyes ; then, bein^ a 
practical woman, she sat down awile and matured 
her plans. A nod showed that Mrs. Scot had 
come to a satisfactory conclusion. She rose, locked 
her trunks, and gave her room a last look. She did 
not think how calm and easy her life might have 
been had she proved herself a faithful, or at least 
a respectful servant, she only thought that Bea- 
trice and Mr. Gervoise had combined to hunt her 
out, and she vowed to make them both sufiPer for 
their sin. 

It was five o'clock as Mrs. Scot left Camoosie 
by the front door. On the staircase, and at the 
gate, she found servants waiting for her with inso- 
lent faces, on which beamed unequivocal delight. 
Mrs. Scot had been the terror of housemaids, and 
had had many a fierce contest with the male mem- 
bers of the household. Now was their hour of 
triumph, and revenge being sweet in all stages of 
society, to Mrs. Scot's victims as well as to Mrs. 
Scot herself, we must not wonder at the escort she 
now finds on her path. Be assured that she has 
merited it, though it may be, and is, ungenerous, 
no doubt, still she has earned it by years of petty 
despotism and mean tyranny, scarcely to be ex- 
piated by the humiliation of those five minutes 
from the hall-door to the gate. When Mrs. Scot 
bad crossed this, and stood on the road, there arose 
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a subdued but derisive cheer behind her. She 
turned round and shook her fist; they laughed 
scornfully; but who knows, perhaps the threat 
was not meant for them, perhaps it was for those 
red brick walls behind them, for that Carnoosie 
which she hated uow that it was lost, and hers no 
more. 

In this mood Mrs. Scot went to the village inn, 
the " George," The innkeeper had been one of 
Mrs. Scot's few favourites, and, to do him justice, 
he did not prove a turncoat in the calamity that 
deprived her of all power to serve him. He gave 
Mrs. Scot his best room, and readily acceded to 
her request that he would send for her luggage. 

" And, Mr. Brown, I am going out for a little 
while, and I shall be glad of something when I 
come in." 

" We have got bacon and eggs, and a cold ham 
and greens," was Mr. Brown's triumphant reply. 

Mrs. Scot's heart overflowed with bitterness and 
gall. This was Mr. Brown's best, and what no 
kitchen-maid at Carnoosie would have condescend- 
ed to touch. The memory of M. Panel's French 
dishes, so sweet and savoury, of delicipus soups 
and fricassSeSy came back to her ; but Mrs. Scot 
had energy and will, and pride, in her way, and 
scorning to show her regret for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, she smijed in her stern fashion, and said : 

VOL. II. N 
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" I am very fond of bacon and eggs, Mr. Brown. 
And now I am going, as I said, for a little while." 

She went. Her path took her • through the 
forest, now in all its summer splendour and beauty. 
But Mrs. Scot's thoughts were not turned that 
way. What mattered trees and their verdure, and 
nature and her skies, to Mrs. Scot in her present 
mood ? The shortest path, that which would lead 
her most quickly to her revenge, was the pleasant- 
est to Mrs. Scot. On she went until the forest 
was crossed, and the fair fertile plain was reached. 
A noble region was that which spread around Car- 
noosie; a world of luxuriant com and ripe orchards, 
which called Beatrice mistress. But in the very 
midst of that fair continent was the small green 
island which Antony claimed as his, and in the 
centre of this again stood the cottage which the 
Stones had taken. Beneath its walls flowed the 
same rippling cheerful stream which passed through 
Beatrice's grounds, and by which she sat so often, 
dreaming of Gilbert and the sweet, tormenting 
past. To this cottage Mrs. Scot made her way ; 
a mild-looking servant-man let her in, and asked 
her business and her name. 

" I am Mrs. Scot, the housekeeper at Camoosie, 
and I come to speak to Mr. Stone on important 
business." 

So answered Mrs. Scot, for she was not one to 
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disguise her name, or beat about the bush. The 
mild-locking servant-man went in, delivered her 
message, and presently Mr. Stone came out. 

This gentleman did not look like one who needed 
any warning. There were strange lines of thought 
and care and worldly experience in that wrinkled 
face. The small eyes, the long, keen nose, the 
thin, cautious mouth, spoke of prudence, if there 
be language in physiognomy. 

Mrs. Scot gave this worldly-looking gentleman 
a doubtful glance, and began cautiously : 

" I must apologize for the liberty I am taking, 
sir, but I come» on important business." 

" Don't mention it — don't mention it," was Mr. 
Stone's answer. 

" I was Mr. Gervoise's housekeeper this morning, 
sir," continued Mrs. Scot. " If I were remaining 
at Carnoosie, I do not say I should have come here 
this evening ; but I am leaving, and it lies on my 
conscience not to speak." 

She looked hard at him, but Mr. Stone's face 
remained imperturbably cool. 

" You have a daughter, sir," said Mrs.' Scot, " a 
very pretty daughter, and probably a rich one, and 
I know some one who wants her, and is lajdng a 
trap for her. Take care, sir, a worse man, a more 
serpent man, a more snake one, there does not 
exist. Take care, sir !" 

n2 
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Mrs. Scot spoke passionately, for she forgot 
everything except her own feeling of resentment. 
Her hands twitched nervously, her eyes gleamed, 
and Mr. Stone looked at her with contemptuous 
observation. 

" I am very much obliged to you for taking all 
this trouble," he said, with a smile. 

"But you don't believe me," quickly replied 
Mrs. Scot, " you don!t believe me. Why, I can 
tell you all that has passed between you and him. 
I know him. I tell you I know him, the serpent ! 
He has told you that he does not want his younger 
son to marry yet. Do not believe it — for father 
and son are in a plot against you. He has told 
you that Miss Beatrice is mad, or next door to it. 
Do not believe it; she is in her right senses, sir, as 
well as you and I are. He has told you that he 
and his sons are rich; they are poor as rats, and as 
mean and as sneaking. He has told you that, 
when Miss Beatrice is locked up, his son Antony 
will come into the property — do not believe it, he 
is but her cousin ever so far removed, and there is 
an heir-at-law who lives somewhere in Devonshire. 
Whatever he says believe the very reverse. If he 
speaks of counts and nobles, make sure he is low, 
quite low. Whatever he says, believe the reverse. 
He was bom with a lie in his mouth, and with a 
lie on his lips he will die." 
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Mrs. Scot spoke readily and fast. She was 
keen and shrewd, and she had all her master's 
doilblings by heart. She knew, as if she had 
heard him, all he must have said to tempt a man 
of Mr. Stone's turn and temper. The triple lure 
of blood, money, and property must not have been 
wanting. But, unfortunately for Mrs. Scot, she 
knew the truth too well. She said so nearly all 
that Mr. Gervoise had said, that doubt had no 
room. She merely denied what he asserted, but 
in the violence of her anger and the hurry of her 
revenge she gave no clue — she threw no new 
light. 

Mr. Stone saw in her what she was — a revenge- 
ful, discarded servant, but he did not see the torch 
of the goddess truth burning in the hand of this 
domestic Nemesis. The commonplace, ugly side 
of this transaction appeared to him. No presen- 
timent told him that this might be the turning 
point in his destiny. He smiled again. 

"My good lady," he said, with evident com- 
placency, "you come too late, though I do not 
think it would have made much difference if you 
had come earlier ; Mr. Gervoise wrote to me about 
jou an hour ago." 

"Well, and what did he say about meV^ she 
asked defiantly. 

Mr. Stone took a letter from his pocket, and put 
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it into her hand. It was addressed by Mr. Gervoise 
to Mr. Stone, and ran thus : 

*'My dear Sir, — ^My amiable though erratic 
step-daughter has had an unpleasantness with an 
old and valued servant, Mrs. Scot, the housekeeper. 
Of course the servant is sacrificed to the child. 
There are cases when it is too hard to be just. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Gervoise and I feel this to be a 
severe trial. A better and more faithful and at- 
tached dependant we never had. We are of course 
ready to make every pecuniary compensation the 
case affords, but Mrs. Scot is too efficient to retire 
on a pension. If you could therefore recommend 
her, you would confer a lasting favour on your 
faithful servant, 

" A. Gervoise." 

Mrs. Scot felt thoroughly bewildered on reading 
this highflown eulogy of herself. She did not at 
once detect the motive that had dictated it. Mr. 
Stone enlightened her. 

'^ I think that will do, Mrs. Scot," he said. " I 
suppose I need not tell you the value I set on 
your visit here, and the reliance I place on your 
advice." 

The look of Mr. Stone's little shrewd eyes ex- 
pressed so much amusement at her defeat, that 
Mrs. Scot could not keep in her temper. 
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" Be his dupe," she said, setting her teeth, " be 
his dupe, sir, and remember my warning when it 
is too late. What did I come here for? — did I ask 
money from you? — what did I come here for?" 

"You came for revenge, Mrs. Scot," replied 
Mr. Stone, smiling, " and Mr. Gervoise is the soft- 
est man I ever knew, that's all." 

"Oh! you think him soft, do you?" said Mrs. 
Scot, turning to the door, ** well, then, I am re- 
venged upon you, that's all." 

Mr. Stone did not condescend to resent her in- 
solent tone. This was another of the world's 
many shifting scenes, and it amused him. A 
heavy book lay on the table, and Mrs. Scot longed 
to take and throw it at his head in the rage of her 
defeat. The letter had crushed her. What could 
she say? Deny its truth ! Impossible! Attribute 
to malice language so considerate! Absurd! This 
was indeed a trap she had not foreseen. Mr. Stone 
saw her anger and confusion, and he smiled at 
both. Poor man, he thought himself spectator in 
the drama, and never suspected that he was prime 
actor. Thus it is on the great stage. We act our 
part all the better that we never know it. We 
are ridiculous or sublime unconsciously, and it is 
only when the play is half over, when our hearts 
are broken with grief and our days worn out with 
calamity that we remember how, when we thought 
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ourselves freest, we were already deep in it, slaves 
and victims of the fatal sport. 

Mr. Stone's hand was on the lock of the door 
that led to the room where he had left his daughter, 
when the door through which Mrs. Scot had just 
departed, opened again, and she appeared on the 
threshold. 

" 1 can tell 3'ou many things," she said, without 
rooming forward — "mind I can tell you many 
things." 

She stood there like a dark spirit waiting to be 
balled in within the room, but Mr. Stone looked 
bored, and said shortly, 

" That will do — that will do ; we have had enough 
of that, Mrs. Scot." 

The door closed on Mrs. Scot, and this time she 
did not come back. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Miss Stone had left the parlour when her father 
re-entered it. He did not wonder at it. Rosy was 
fond of the garden, and often wandered alone be- 
yond its precincts into the forest, or the grounds of 
Carnoosie. The country was safe, Mr. Gervoise 
assured him, and Mr. Stone saw nothing to make 
him doubt it. His interview with Mrs. Scot had 
made Mr. Stone thirsty; the evening was close, too, 
and the servant had not yet cleared away the tea- 
things, so he drained the teapot, and poured himself 
out another cup of tea. But Mr. Stone was not to 
take his tea in peace this evening. Scarcely had 
he raised the cup to his lips, when the mild-looking 
man-servant announced Mr. Gervoise. 

He came in, looking very warm and tired, and 
sank down on a chair with a breathless air. 

*^ Are you not well, Mr. Gervoise f asked Mr. 
Stone ; " will you have some tea I" 

" Tea ! oh no, thank you ; tea excites me so ! — 
I am not ill, thank you, only a little flurried. The 
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fact is," plaintively added Mr. Gervoise, " I cannot 
get over parting with poor Mrs. Scot. She went 
away this afternoon, and I am afraid she was vexed 
— I am afraid she was. You see the poor soul did 
not like being sacrificed to Beatrice's whim. But, 
then, what were we to do ? Beatrice, an only child, 
a susceptible girl — no, we could not keep Mrs. 
Scot. And yet, Mr. Stone, you cannot imagine 
what a good, faithful, honest creature that Mrs. 
Scot has always been ! Now allow me to give you 
an instance : Some two years ago I had dealings 
with a farmer named Eobinson. This man at- 
tempted to bribe Mrs. Scot ; he offered her a gold 
watch to get him the information he wanted. Mrs. 
Scot refused, sir, point blank. Mind, a gold watch, 
su*. 

" And you had that on good authority, of course ?" 
asked Mr. Stone. 

"The best authority, sir; Mrs. Scot told me 
herself." 

Mr. Stone drank his tea in silence. Should he 
unveil that black Mrs. Scot to this soft and good 
gentleman ? or leave him his amiable illusion ? He 
resolved on the former course, but, unable to check 
some contempt for blindness so persistent, he. said 
rather ironically : 

'^ Of course you have no doubt about the depth' 
and sincerity of Mrs. Scot's attachment for you?" 
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" DouLt !" cried Mr. Gervoise, staring, " oh ! of 
course not !" 

Mr. Stone thrust his hands into his pockets, 
leaned back in his chair, and bent his shrewd eye 
on Mr. Gervoise. 

" Mrs. Scot has just left," he said, " and she came, 
reversing the usual case, to give her late master a 
character." 

Mr. Gervoise opened his mouth, but could not 
speak at once. 

*^ To give me a character?" he said at length. 

" Oh ! servants will do that sometimes," replied 
Mr. Stone, with a low, knowing laugh ; " well, I 
will not repeat the character Mrs. Scot gave you — 
it was not a flattering one, and did not raise my 
opinion of her. Mrs. Scot is an impostor !" 

" Mr. Stone, you take my breath away !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Gervoise. "What can poor Mrs. 
Scot have said or done to make you so severe ?" 

" Poor Mrs. Scot, indeed ! I tell you she is a 
wretch ! — an ungrateful, vindictive wretch ! Trust 
me, Mr. Gervoise, I have not lived in retirement 
like you. I am an old man of the world." 

" Why, yes," sighed Mr. Gervoise, " that is very 
true ; and indeed, Mr. Stone, I have the greatest 
faith in your judgment; only I can't — ^I reaUy 
cannot understand it at all, about poor Mrs. Scot — 
I really cannot." 
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" Mr. Gervoise, I tell you that poor Mrs. Scot 
has imposed upon you. She told you some story 
about that Robinson and the gold watch, and you 
believed her, but I repeat it, she is, and always was, 
a gross impostor I" 

Mr. Gervoise's look of distress made Mr. Stone 
smile. 

" You don't know the world, my dear sir," he 
said kindly ; " you don't know the world." 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Stone," a little testily 
replied Mr. Gervoise, " I do know the world ; but 
Mrs. Scot is not the world, is she ?" 

" Certainly not I — certainly not !" 

" And I can't help thinking you are mistaken 
about poor Mrs. Scot!" persisted this good man. 
•^ I never detected anything of the kind in her — 
never ! " 

" I dare say not." 

^^And I have always been allowed to have a 
great deal of penetration," continued Mr. Gervoise, 
*^ and great insight into character, Mr. Stone." 

Mr. Stone had something ado not to laugh at this 
absurd assumption ; but good breeding kept him 
silent, for ^* just so " was no reply. 

"And on the whole," triumphantly concluded 
Mr. Gervoise, " I do think it was all a mistake of 
yours about poor Mrs. Scot." 

If Mr. Gervoise wanted, by this persistent de- 
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claration of Mrs. Scot's innocence, to ascertain 
what Mrs. Scot had said, he was disappointed. 
Mr. Stone felt excessively bored at all this. Indeed, 
there was one point of Mr. Gervoise's character 
which he had detected from the first, and that was 
that Mr. Gervoise was a bore of the first water. 
So, though he held him, alas! as a good sort of a soft 
stupid man, so thick was the bandage ^Ir. Gervoise 
had placed across those shrewd, worldly eyes of his, 
he also held him one of those men whom the wise 
must keep at a distance, even though they make 
use of them. 

Mr. Gervoise, perceiving he could get nothing, 
changed his theme. 

^' There is no one within hearing," he whispered, 
« is there, Mr. Stone ?" 

"No one," answered that gentleman, rather 
surprised at Mr. Gervoise's mysterious air. 

" Do you mind shutting the window ?" continued 
Mr. Gervoise. 

Mr. Stone did not mind, so the window was 
shut. Mr. Gervoise drew his chair near to Mr. 
Stone's, and said confidentially : 

" I'm in a mess." 

Now, as this was the tenth time or so since the 
opening of their acquaintance that Mr. Gervoise 
had come to him with this ominous declaration, 
and the tenth time or so that Mr. Stone had had 
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to get him out of the deplorable condition, though 
Mr. Qervoise's messes were decidedly light, Mr. 
Stone did not show any extraordinary amount of 
concern, but merely asked : 

'^ How so r 

" About the child !" So Mr. Gervoise affec- 
tionately called Beatrice to Mr. Stone. " She is 
going all wrong," he whispered, gently tapping his 
forehead ; " and I cannot let her marry Antony, 
canir 

" And does your son, knowing this, persist ?" 
" He shuts his eyes — sees and believes nothing." 
"And you think she is really wrong?" said Mr. 
Stone, smiling. 

"Think! Alas! I am sure. Do you not re- 
member all I told you on this subject t" 

" Yes, you did mention something of the kind." 
"Her new freak now is frantic jealousy of 
Antony, who, poor boy, gives her no cause. She 
is ready to scratch his eyes out if he looks at 
another woman, and there was a scene the other 
day because he said Miss Stone was pretty." 

" I was not aware that he had seen her," drily 
said Mr. Stone. 

" Well, I am not sure that he has ; but he is a 
baby, and likes to tease, and now he has come back 
to Oarnoosie, and I want to part them, and how 
am I to do it, Mr. Stone ?" 
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" Nothing seems easier to me — ^they are both in 
one house — let one go." 

But ilr. Gervoise could not manage this at all. 

"Can you not invent some excuse and make 
your son leave t" 

" No, 3klr. Stone, I cannot. I have a good deal 
of insight and penetration, and all that, but I am a 
perfect fool at inventing — ^I can — not do it." 

]Mr. Stone, with his hands still in his pockets, 
smiled benevolently. 

" Well, then," he said, '* do not invent ; get Mrs. 
Gervoise ordered to the seaside, and take her and 
Miss Gordon away. 

Mr. Gervoise's eyes sparkled, and he rubbed his 
hands in great glee. 

" Capital !" he said, « the very thing. I'll do it 
at once. I'll get Mrs. Gervoise ordered to the 
seaside — admirable — and take the child away. I 
am so much obliged to you !" 

He was, indeed, much obliged to Mr. Stone, and 
shook his hand most cordially. 

" Shall we go to the garden," said Mr. Stone, 
" and join Rosy ?" 

"No, thank you, I must go home and impart 
your valuable suggestion to Mrs. Gervoise, without 
whose advice I never act. Good night, and good- 
bye, Mr. Stone, for I may not see you again be- 
fore we go. I am so much obliged to you !" 
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There was something in Mr. Gervoise's tone, 
something like a touch of irony, which startled Mr. 
Stone. He gave him a sharp look, but the room 
was dark. Mr. Gervoise's face gave him no clue, 
and that passing glimpse of light left no trace be- 
hind it ; Mr. Gervoise was a simple, stupid, good 
man, who, instead of getting his crazy step-daugh- 
ter locked up, indulged her whims to the verge of 
peril ; and Antony Gervoise was a foolish young 
fellow, who would marry a mad girl for the sake of 
her face. With this infatuated belief in the danger 
of others, and in his own security, Mr. Stone saw 
Mr. Gervoise to the door, and called in his daughter 
from the garden. 

It was some time before Eosy could be found ; 
at length she came, and whilst Mr. Gervoise was 
walking home to consult with Mrs. Gervoise — 
without whose advice he never did anything — Mr. 
Stone sat listening to Rosy — happy little Rosy I — 
who was warbling away at her piano like any bird. 
Sing away, poor little bird, sing away, do not think 
of the storm which is brooding over your peaceful 
nest! 

Mr. Gervoise liked a round-about way in more 
senses than one. Instead of crossing the forest, 
he now walked on its outskirts, and instead of 
going straight home to Carnoosie, he went down to 
the hollow in which nestled Doctor Bog^rson's cot-? 
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tage. The garden-gate stood half open, the house 
door was ajar, and a sound of voices proceeded 
from within. Mr. Gervoise coughed gently, then 
pushing the door open, looked in most benevolently 
around the untidy parlour. Mrs. Eogerson remained 
aghast, and Doctor Eogerson, who was taking his 
tea and nursing th^ baby, blushed rosy red, and, 
being a foolish man, longed, in the burning shame 
of the moment, to fling the baby anywhere out of 
the way. 

" Don't mind me, doctor," kindly said Mr. Ger- 
voise; "but if it is not too much trouble, just come 
out to me for five minutes, will you?" 

Doctor Eogerson handed the baby to his wife, 
and leaving by his unfinished tea, at once went out 
to Mr. Gervoise. Mr, Gervoise was a cautious 
man; he knew that walls have ears, that bushes 
even are treacherous, and he led Doctor Eogerson 
into a green paddock, where the Doctor's pony was 
grazing. Mr, Gervoise gave the animal a shrewd 
look, and, probably thinking him safe, he opened 
the matter on his mind with much less ceremony 
than if he had been speaking to Mr. Stone. 

" Doctor," he said, " don't you think Mrs. Ger- 
voise wants to travel 1 It would do her gpod, would 
it not?" 

"It certainly would, You remember, Mr- 
Gervoise, that I suggested- — -" 

VOL. II. 
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" Yes, yes, I know ; but as I said it would do 
her good. You would recommend France, would 
you not ? — say the Norman sea-coast." 

'* Why, no, Mr. Gervoise. I do not think a sea 
journey would be good for Mrs. Gervoise." 

Mr. Gervoise stared. 

" You mean to say that the air of my native 
province, the sea air of Normandy, would not be 
good for Mrs. Gervoise ?" 

" Yes — I am indeed afraid it would be injurious 
to her." 

*^ Afraid, sir ! are you a medical man ? and are 
you not sure ?" 

Mr. Gervoise's tone was aggi;essive and insolent. 
It was the tone of a man who wants to quarrel, 
and Doctor Rogerson perceived it with secret alarm. 
He gave Mr. Gervoise a scared look, and remained 
silent. 

" Well, sir, will you give me a plain answer or 
not?" asked Mr. Gervoise, indignantly. 

" I have given it," was the mild reply. 

Mr. Gervoise drew back two steps, and looked 
at him with great scorn. 

" Doctor Rogerson," he said, " I ask you again 
if the sea air of Normandy will not be the very 
best thing for Mrs. Gervoise, and I beg you to 
answer me plainly ?" 

*^Mr. Gervoise, I have given you my opinion. 
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and I must give it again. Mrs. Gervoise cannot 
bear sea-sickness — I fear not, at least ^" 

" You fear not !" hotly interrupted Mr. Gervoise ; 
"you speak in a tone of doubt when Mrs. Ger- 
voise's welfare is at stake ! Sir, you do not under- 
stand your profession, and your attendance on Mrs. 
Gervoise is at an end r 

Doctor Rogerson bowed. 

Mr. Ger\'oise put his hand into his pocket. 

" How much do I owe you, sir," he askedj im-^ 
peratively. 

" I called twice on Mrs. Gervoise since you were 
so kind as to advance me twenty pounds," began 
Doctor Kogerson. 

*^ Then, sir, you owe me eighteen pounds," inter- 
rupted Mr. Gervoise, and he looked at Doctor 
Rogerson as much as to say, "Pay me this instant/' 

" If you will kindly remember, sir, the circum- 
stances under which you advanced that money," 
said Doctor Rogerson timidly, *^ you will see that it 
is not in my power to pay you for some time yet." 

Mr. Gervoise stared in mute indignation at this 
dishonest debtor. 

** Do you mean to say, sir," he asked at length ; 
" do you mean to say that you are going to keep 
my money f " 

Doctor Rogerson raised his hands in token of 
deprecation. 

o2 
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" Oh ! you may threaten me, sir !" said Mr. Ger- 
voise, with dignified defiance. '^I have your 
I O U, and I will use it, sir, I will use it. I know 
my xiuty to society, and I will not allow it to be- 
come your victim through me." 

^* For God's sake, Mr. Gervoise, have a little 
mercy upon me !" piteously cried Doctor Rogerson, 
following his persecutor with eager entreaty. 
" Remember how openly I told you my unfortu- 
nate position, think of my poor delicate wife I" 

^' Did you think of mine, sir ?" asked Mr. Ger- 
voise. ^^Did you not, through sheer obstinacy, 
cruel obstinacy, persist in saying that the sea-air 
of Normandy would be bad for her ? No, sir, you 
were pitiless to that unhappy lady ; expect no pity 
from me." 

And without giving Doctor Rogerson time to 
recover from his confusion and surprise, or even 
to put in a word^ Mr. Gervoise walked rapidly 
away. 

Doctor Rogerson stood looking after him in mute 
despair. He must have been very blind and 
obtuse indeed if he had not understood how and 
why he had sinned, but this knowledge mended 
nothing, and only made his misery the more cer- 
tain. Pale as a ghost, and shaking in every limb, 
he went back to the parlour where Mrs. Rogerson 
sat waiting, indulging in rosy dreams of another 
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twenty pound note volunteered by that benevolent- 
looking gentleman. 

" If Doctor Eogerson will only have the sense 
to take it !" she thought. 

It was then Doctor Eogerson came in, looking, 
as we said, pale as a ghost ; but the room was well- 
nigh dark now, and Mrs. Rogerson saw and sus- 
pected nothing, for she said : 

" Doctor Eogerson, don't you think you could 
get a leetle more money from Mr. Qervoise? 
Twenty pounds will never do, never !" 

Doctor Rogerson leaned back in his chair and 
groaned. 

" We are all ruined, Mary ; all ruined and un- 
done." 

Much frightened, Mrs. Rogerson rose at once, 
and went to her husband. 

" What is it, Edward ?" she asked, in a terrified 
whisper. " What can it be ?" 

"He wants the money back, and we are all 
ruined and all undone I" 

" But you can't give it, Edward, you can't. Tell 
him so." 

" I have told him so ; but he has my I O U, 
and I tell you we are ruined." 

It is always hard to deceive a woman, but it is 
very hard to deceive a wife. Mrs. Rogerson saw 
there was more in this than her husband had told 
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her. She took him by the arm and led him out of 
the parlour, where the children had stood still, in 
the very midst of their playing, to look and listen 
to their parents. 

"Ned, what has happened?" she asked, when 
they stood outside the house in the little blooming 
garden. '^ What can you have done to Mr. Ger- 
voise ?" 

" Mary, I did nothing to him — but he wanted 
me to prescribe sea-air and Normandy for his wife, 
and I did not." 

Mrs. Rogerson stared and clasped her hands. 

" Good gracious I Doctor Rogerson, how could 
you act so ? What harm would it have done you 
if you had prescribed Normandy and sea-air to 
Mrs. Gervoise? Why, poor lady! I should say 
that a change was the very best thing for her. 
And for you to go and risk our welfare for such a 
trifle. I am amazed at you." 

"My dear, it is not a trifle. Mr. Gervoise 
asked my opinion, and I gave it. I do believe that 
a sea-journey would be injurious to Mrs. Ger- 
voise." 

" But, Doctor Rogerson, how can you be sure ? 
And surely, in a case of doubt, you might give 
us the benefit of it." 

" My dear, I had no suspicion that Mr. Gervoise 
wanted his wife to travel. He generally goes a 
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roundabout way to attain his ends or give his 
opinion^ but this time he went straight on." 

" Of course he did. It is all your imagination 
to think he goes roundabout. Why should he f " 

" Mary, don't turn against me. I cannot bear 
it. I tell you Mr. Gervoise wanted to quarrel 
with and ruin me, and that I could not have 
avoided it." 

But Mrs. Kogerson was too shrewd to take so 
limited a \aew of the subject. 

^' Nonsense 1" she said, decisively. " I am not 
turning against you, Edward, my dear, and Mr. 
Gervoise did not want to ruin you ; but he wanted 
you to send his wife to France, and you would not, 
and so he got angry. Rich people like to be 
understood on the first hint, and I dare say you 
compelled him, in your blundering way, to speak 
plainly, instead of falling in at once with his 
views.** 

" But, my dear, I could not do that A sea- 
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" Now, Doctor Rogerson, don't tell me a sea- 
journey could do anyone any harm. I wish I 
were ordered one, and Normandy, and sea-air!" 
she added, with a sigh. 

Doctor Rogerson sighed too. The weary burden 
of his cares, which had for awhile been lifted off 
his shoulders, now fell on them once more with 
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tenfold weight. He loved his wife and his children 
very dearly ; but oh ! how he longed to be lying 
asleep in the bed of the little river he could hear 
rippling along in the grey and still evening ! No 
such thoughts were in Mrs. Eogerson's mind. She 
looked languid, yet she had ten times more energy 
than her husband, and she had but one thought 
now, a needful one in this pressing peril, and that 
was how best they might escape the danger with 
which they were threatened. 

*^ Doctor Rogerson," she said decisively, ^'if 
you do not order Mrs. Gervoise to the sea-side, 
some one else will. I do not see why you should 
not have the benefit of it I" 

" Mary ! my conscience, my honour I" 
" Doctor Rogerson, do you mean to say that I 
would advise anything against either I" 

" No, my dear, but if I do this ^" 

"And why should you not do it?" asked his 
wife. "Are you sure it will injure her? You 
are not, but you are sure it will be done ; and with 
that doubt on your mind you will ruin us ! That 
is not conscience or honour, Edward, it is pride, 
false pride, and no more." 

She spoke excitedly and fast, perhaps not to hear 
a secret voice that pleaded against the sophistry of 
her argument. Her husband listened to her with 
a troubled heart, and he seemed to hear the soft 
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low tones of his dead mother teaching him those 
words of the Lord's prayer : " Lead us not into 
temptation." 

Alas! where was the pure and lofty ideal of 
their honeymoon when young, happy, and free as 
yet from the bonds of life, they spoke of iheir 
stainless future with innocent pride. 

Oh 1 what sad havoc this hard world does make 
with the dreams of the innocent and the young I 
What a downfall with more than Doctor Roger- 
son and his wife I 

In these sad struggles between conscience and 
necessity it is often woman who takes the part of 
tempter, and a pitiless tempter Mrs. Rogerson now 
was to her husband. She proved to him that 
unless he yielded to Mr. Gervoise he was a ruined 
man, and that therefore he could not yield too soon 
nor yet too readily. 

*^ I shall see to-morrow morning," said the poor 
man. 

^' To-morrow morning ! you may then spare your- 
self the trouble and the humiliation. Doctor Roger- 
son. By to-morrow morning another medical man 
will have been called in and will have received a 
guinea for saying what it will cost you eighteen 
and your home not to have said." 

Ddctor Rogerson groaned. 

" It is no use groaning," said his wife in a clear, 
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hard voice, ^^ do it at once, or do not do it at all." 

He still stood irresolute, looking desperately at 
the starry sky. 

" Jane," said Mrs. Rogerson, " bring your papa 
his hat and cane." 

Jane obeyed. Her little innocent hands put 
the hat and cane into her father's, and felt them 
shake like an aspen-leaf. He took both, and went 
away without uttering a word. His wife's heart 
smote her for the part she had acted. She ran 
after her husband, and soon overtaking him, laid 
her hand on his arm. 

" Edward," she said softly, " don't go if you feel 
you can't do it. We have struggled twelve years 
together and can bear ruin if it should come to the 
worst." 

Doctor Rogeraon turned round and kissed his 
wife in the darkness, then he put her away without 
a word and went on. He went on, as many a 
better man has gone before him, to seek disgrace 
and shame for the sake of those he loved. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

■ 

Mrs. Gervoise was very unwell that evening. 
The night was sultry, and she complained of the 
closeness of Camoosie. 

"It is such hea\^ air," she said to Beatrice. 
" Oh ! how I do long for a change I I thought I 
should have one when you got of age." 

" My poor darling," softly whispered Beatrice, 
bending over her mother, " you are not well, and 
this is a close evening, but Camoosie is fresh and 
breezy enough." 

She said no more, for, contrary to his habit, Mr. 
Gervoise now joined the ladies. He looked very 
bright and cheerful, and hearing his wife sigh and 
complain, he said pleasantly : 

" My dear, I know what ails you, we are too 
dull. You want society. It is a pity Beatrice will 
not have the Stones here." 

Beatrice could scarcely repress astart. The whole 
of that day she had been wondering how she could 
make the Stones come to Camoosie in spite of Mr. 
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Gervoise, and now he suggested it of his own 
accord. Habitual distrust bade her not believe in 
his sincerity. Since he said he wished the Stones 
to come, it was sure proof he objected to it with 
all his might. 

"I don't care about the Stones," querulously- 
said Mrs. Gervoise, "but I long, oh ! I do long for 
a little change, Mr. Gervoise." 

" My dear, change would do you no good ; besides, 
you know of old my decision on this subject." 

Mrs. Gervoise sighed, and Beatrice gave her 
step-father an indignant look, which he received 
with a mild smile. 

" But we ought to have the Stones," he resumed. 
" Do you still object, Beatrice ?" 

" No," haughtily replied Miss Gordon. " They 
may come or not, it is a matter of no moment to 
me." 

"My dear," said her step-father with mild 
reproof, " how often must I tell you that this tone 
is unbecoming and strange." 

Beatrice's lip curled with scorn, but she did not 
deign to reply. Mr. Gervoise continued : 

" The Stones are charming people, and if you 
do not like them it can only be because you do not 
know them. Mr. Stone is a man ,of sound prac- 
tical sense, his daughter is exquisitely artless — I 
called there to-day, and found her quite engaging. 
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She prattled about her poor, and her schools, and 
flannel petticoats, and tracts, in the most innocent 
and natural fashion. She is not brilliant or witty, 
certainly, but she is a sweet little thing. I wish I 
could remember the story she told about the old 
woman to whom she gave a cloak, and who wanted 
a fur collar to it — her father and I were ready to 
split our sides with laughing. And she did look 
quite a quaint little thing — a real Dutch picture it 
was." 

Mr. Gervoise, we need not say, was fond of in- 
troducing pictures, Dutch or not, in his conversa- 
tion; and, as Beatrice was acquainted with this 
amiable and picturesque peculiarity of his, she 
made no doubt that this view of Miss Stone was a 
thoroughly Gervoise view. But what was all this 
waste of eloquent and imaginative speech to lead 
to? 

" Since you do not object to having them," con- 
tinued Mr. Gervoise, " I think we had better ask 
them to spend a week here. What room shall Mr. 
Stone have? I really think Mrs. Scot's room 
will do very well. And suppose we give Miss 
Jameson's to Rosy. We can put in the blue 
furniture to make it a little bit smart, and a rose- 
wood table or two." 

There was a restlessness in Mr. Gervoise's mind 
which made even useless planning and scheming 
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pleasant to him. Nothing was further from his 
thoughts than having the Stones at Uamoosie ; he 
did not even intend asking them to come, but still 
it was pleasant to worry his wife and Beatrice with 
plans for their reception. As Beatrice would not 
reply, he insisted on making Mrs. Gervoise talk, 
and give her opinion concerning the blue furniture 
and the rosewood tables. 

" I am sure I don't know, Mr. Gervoise," said 
the poor lady. " I only know that I am quite un- 
well this evening, and that I wish Doctor Rogerson 
were here." 

*^ To-morrow, my dear," soothingly said Mr. 
Gervoise, "to-morrow morning, early." 

" This evening — at once," impetuously said Bea- 
trice. " My mother wishes for Doctor Rogerson, 
and he shall be sent for." 

She rang the bell. Mr. Gervoise rose. 

"Miss Gordon," he said severely, "Doctor 
Rogerson may come once more, since Mrs. Ger- 
voise wishes for him, but I do not think him a 
competent adviser, and I shall provide her with 
another of my own choosing. Miss Gordon." 

" Never with my consent shall a doctor of your 
choosing prescribe for my mother," defiantly said 
Beatrice. 

The door opened as shespoke, and on the thresh- 
old appeared a servant answering her summons. 
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" Send for Doctor Rogerson at once," impera- 
tively said Miss Gordon. 

" Doctor Rogerson is below, ma'am." 

Intuitively Beatrice looked at her step-father. 
A little gleam of triumph shone in his eyes. She 
felt vaguely that she had fallen into a trap, though 
how so, and of what nature it was, she could not 
tell. 

" Show him up," she said hesitatingly. 

The door closed; then in a few minutes opened 
again, and Doctor Rogerson entered the room. 
Beatrice stood at its further extremity ; she saw 
him advance slowly, with his subdued, shy bearing, 
and the mistrust she had ever felt against this man 
rose keen and strong within her, for Doctor 
Rogerson was pale, and if his look was calm, it was 
dull and cold, and Beatrice felt that it shunned 
hers. She walked towards him, but did not give 
him her hand. 

"Good evening. Doctor," she said hurriedly. 
" Mamma is very restless, and we were going to 
send for you when you came." 

" I saw it was a sultry evening, and knowing 
Mrs. Gervoise was but poorly yesterday, I thought 
I would call in." 

He said it quietly enough, but still his look 
shunned Beatrice's keen eye. 

" That man is bought — ^bought !" she thought 
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with rapid conviction. She sank down in a chair, 
and leaned her forehead on her hand in a strange 
confusion of mind. What was she to do ? What 
did Mr, Gervoise intend? For a moment she 
forgot her mother; she saw Mr. Stone's shrewd 
face, or she heard Rosy's girlish laugli, and she 
felt herself involved in their destiny. She roused 
herself to listen to her mother's languid voice. 

" Doctor Eogerson," she was saying, " I feel so 
weak. Oamoosie is so close." 

Beatrice half turned round and looked at Doctor 
Eogerson. He was sitting near the sick lady's 
couch; his downcast eyes were fastened on the 
hat he held between his knees ; his pale lips moved 
with mechanical regularity as he replied : 

"The air of Oarnoosie is excellent, my dear 
lady, but you certainly want a change." 

"A change!" interrupted Mr. Gervoise, in a 
tone which might be sharp or surprised, Beatrice 
could not say which. " And what change would 
you recommend, Doctor Eogerson ?" 

"Sea-air!" replied Doctor Eogerson, slowly. 
" Continental sea-air, there is less moisture in it 
than in ours." 

"Dear me!" cried Mr. Gervoise, "I should 
never have thought that, Doctor Eogerson. For 
my part, I think no air equal to British air, coast 
or inland, it is of the finest quality." 
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^^For some complaints continental sea-air is 
much better," said Doctor Rogerson. 

" Oil ! I should like it so ! I should like it of 
all things !" exclaimed Mrs. Gervoise, looking im- 
ploringly at her husband. Mr. Gervoise seemed 
to hesitate. 

"Doctor Rogerson," he said impressively, "I 
do not hide from you that it is extremely incon- 
venient for me to leave Oamoosie just now. I put 
it to your conscience, now, is it really necessary 
that Mrs. Gervoise should have continental sea- 
air I" 

Beatrice bent forward and fastened her search- 
ing dark eyes on Doctor Rogerson's face. She 
saw his troubled look seek Mr. Gervoise's, aa if 
asking, " Why inflict this useless torment on me ?" 
And though she did not understand its meaning, 
that look alarmed her. But Mr. Gervoise was not 
the man whom looks could soften, and Doctor 
Rogerson had gone too far to recede. With a 
trembling lip, but a tolerably firm voice, he said : 

" It is really necessary that Mrs. Gervoise should 
have continental sea-air." 

And having given his conscience, his honour, 
and his professional skill this distinct lie, the un- 
happy man rose, and muttering a low good even- 
ing, he hastened to leave the room in which his 
shame had been consummated. 

VOL. II. P 
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Beatrice saw him go without stirring, but when 
the door had closed upon him, she too rose. 

" Beatrice, where are you going ?" coolly asked 
Mr. Gervoise, stepping across her path. 

With a queenly gesture of disdain, Beatrice put 
him aside and walked out, not deigning to close 
the door behind her, and Mr. Gervoise did not 
dare to follow her. Beatrice swiftly went down- 
stairs and overtook Doctor Rogerson at the bottom 
of the staircase. She opened the dooj* of the 
library and signed more than she asked him to 
enter. He obeyed with some embarrassment, and 
the secret fear of a conscience ill at ease. 

^* Doctor Rogerson," impetuously asked Beatrice, 
" how and what is this I You have always spoken 
against a change, forbidden sea-journeys — why do 
you recommend them now I" 

The imprudent question put Doctor Rogerson on 
his guard. 

" The complaint from which Mrs. Gervoise is 
suffering is undergoing a great change," he said, 
" and change of treatment is required." 

Beatrice looked at him unconvinced. She longed 
to tell him plainly, 

" You are bought, Doctor Rogerson; tell me you 
are bought, and I will buy you, too," but shame 
for the man held her back, and that shame proved 
Doctor Rogerson's undoing. 
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" You must be telling me the truth/' she said 
very bitterly, " you cannot be deceiving me, can 
you. Doctor Rogerson I" 

A deep indignant flush dyed Doctor Rogerson's 
pale cheeks. 

" Deceiving you, madam I" 

Beatrice laughed, and tried to appear care- 
less. 

'^ Deceiving yourself, I mean. Good evening. 
Doctor Rogerson. Do not be offended with me. 
You know me of old ; I always say the wrong thing, 
but I mean the right one." 

She spoke kindly, for Beatrice had learned to 
rule her tones, and if Doctor Rogerson was bought 
he was an enemy, and a dangerous one, and he 
must be dealt with carefully ; but though she opened 
the front door for him herself, and saw him to the 
threshold of the house, she did not give him her 
hand. 

Doctor Rogerson noticed it, and what was more, 
he knew what it meant. The circle of shame 
which had begun with his wife was spreading fast 
around him. It would soon be broad and endless 
as a sea. 

Six in the morning of the next day was the 
hour appointed for the journey. This haste would 
have confirmed Beatrice had she needed confirma- 
tion in the conviction that so extraordinary an in- 
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fraction to Mr. Gen^oise's resolve never to let his 
wife leave Oamoosie, must have been planned by 
that gentleman himself. 

Mrs. Gervoise went to bed early, lest she should 
oversleep herself, and Beatrice sat alone in the 
library by the open window. She knew they were 
going to Verville, and, as she looked at the deep 
dark sky wheue stars burned with a trembling light, 
delicious languor stole into her veins and invaded 
her whole being. She, too, was bribed, and though 
not bought, she felt how sweet and fatal tempta- 
tion can be made. What money was to the needy 
Doctor Rogerson, what change was to her mother, 
Gilbert was to her. She could not put away that 
sweet cup, but, even though she drained it, she 
would not sell her conscience to Mr. Gervoise. He 
was sending her out of the way, lest she should 
speaL 

" But he shall find that I can speak before going," 
thought Beatrice. 

She heard a step at the door of the library, and, 
without waiting for the knock, she opened and found 
John outside. 

This uncouth old servant of the old Camoosies, 
who neither liked nor flattered her, but who was 
least under Mr. Gervoise's influence, was Beatrice's 
favourite. He now came rather gnmabling at this 
unusual summons, but when his young mistress 
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said, " I want to have a walk in the forest, and you 
must come with me," his brow cleared, he nodded, 
and followed her out in a more pacific mood. The 
old Oamoosies had been an eccentric race ; indeed, 
there had been a touch of madness in their blood, 
and they had been fond of doing strange things. 
Little as Beatrice was in John's good graces, she 
now and then won his favour by out-of-the-way pro- 
ceedings in which no person of vulgar lineage 
would have indulged. This night walk in the 
forest took John's fancy amazingly. None of your 
namby-pamby young ladies would have thought of 
it, would they? No, it was that drop of the old 
Camoosie blood which was in Miss Beatrice that 
made her do it. 

The moon had risen as Beatrice walked through 
the grounds at a quick step, followed by John, 
trotting with his hands in his pockets. It was a 
bright clear night now. The sultriness had passed 
from the air, the trees rose vast and dark against 
a deep sky, and in the stillness sounded the little 
river rippling pleasantly. They entered the forest, 
and still Beatrice went on with a light and happy 
step. Alasl the spell was around her. It was 
not the errand on which she was going that Bea^ 
trice thought of. No, she thought of the evening 
when she and Gilbert were lost in the forest ; of 
that other evening when they met and parted and 
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spoke for the last time, of the love that had been 
in their hearts so long; and beyond that world of 
waving trees, Beatrice thought of the French 
shore, and of Gilbert to be seen a^n after the 
longing of the last four months. Wonder not if, 
though her errand was a sad one, she felt happy 
and gay. She could not help it; that world of 
our own hopes and desires within which we all live, 
was around her then. 

John whistled internally, when, as they reached 
the skirt of the forest, Beatrice asked if he knew 
the way to Mr. Stone's cottage. This was more 
than a common freak, then, this night walk in the 
forest ; it was and must be some act of rebellion 
against Mr. Gervoise. Now, if John did not 
much like Beatrice, he liked Mr. Gervoise infi- 
nitely less; for if Beatrice was not much of a 
Camoosie, Mr. Gervoise was a foreigner and an 
intruder, and had no business in Camoosie at all. 
With secret glee, therefore, did he feel that Bea- 
trice was flying in Mr. Gervoise's face, and with 
chuckling satisfaction and the most amiable alacrity 
did he abet the same. 

"That is Mr. Stone's cottage where the lights 
are burning, miss," said John, after a while. 

" Well, then, go on before me ; ring the bell, 
and ask if Mr. Stone is within. If he is, tell him 
I want to speak to him alone," 
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John did as he was bid. Beatrice, who followed 
him close, heard the cottage door open and the 
servant reply that his master was at home. John 
delivered his message, and Miss Gordon quietly 
entered the house, and was shown into the same 
parlour where Mrs. Scot had been received a few 
hours before. There She sat down, listening to 
the sounds that came from the neighbouring 
drawing-room, to Rosy's silver laughter, and to 
her f ather^s heavier tones. Both suddenly ceased. 
The door opened, and Mr. Stone advanced towards 
her with a wondering look. 

" You are surprised," said Beatrice quietly; " and 
well you may be. We are leaving Carnoosie early 
to-morrow, and I should come to-night or not at 
aU." 

Mr. Stone bowed, and looked at her keenly. 
She was very handsome, but she was flushed and 
excited, and surely there was lurking insanity in 
those dark eyes of hers, so strangely full and 
brilliant. 

Unconscious of his thoughts, Beatrice sadly 
wondered if he would believe her. 

" I have no time to break this matter to you," 
she said, after a short pause. "I must be both 
plain and brief. I come to give you an important 
warning concerning your daughter and Mr. Ger- 
voise's younger son." 
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Mr. Stone smiled. 

" He has been a frequent visitor here of late," 
resumed Beatrice. 

" No," interrupted Mr. Stone, " he never comes 
here." 

Beatrice looked bewildered, then her eyes 
flashed. 

"He meets your daughter in secret," she said 
vehemently, " that is it, that is it." 

Mr. Stone reddened, and looked silently in- 
dignant. 

" Forgive me," resumed Beatrice, " but I know- 
that unhappy young man, and what I do not know 
I guess. Fpr God's sake, sir, take care, be on 
your guard, take care, if you love your child." 

Mr. Stone's indignation had calmed down, and 
Beatrice felt he was more intent in watching her 
than in heeding her warning. 

" You do not believe me," she said ; " ah ! yours 
is a hopeless case indeed." 

"My dear young lady," quietly said Mr. Stone, 
" you forget that I am no boy, and that I have 
taken the habit of trusting an experience of men 
and women which, up to the present, has not 
failed me." 

" I am sorry to hear that," replied Beatrice, " for 
in that case you will rely upon it and be deceived 
at last." 
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" I hope not," composedly said Mr. Stone. 

Beatrice looked at him compassionately. 

" And that is life," she said with a sigh ; *' that 
is how warnings come and are not heeded, and 
then we quarrel with Providence for having given 
us the very fate we sought. Well, Mr. Stone," 
she added after a pause, " I can say no more than 
I have said, and yet I will add this : Mr. Gervoise 
and his son have been many years in this neigh- 
bourhood ; they are well known, question and seek 
to know ; perhaps you will get information which 
may stagger you." 

Mr. Stone smiled, and laying his hand on her 
arm, he said soothingly : 

" My dear young lady, I need no such informa- 
tion — ^you are quite mistaken — quite — ^you came to 
warn me — ^allow me to advise you. Another time 
think twice before you take the step you have 
taken this evening. Think that it may be unplea- 
santly construed; that few men will be so cha^ 
ritable as not to attribute to you some personal 
motive of pique— of feminine resentment — ^in short, 
something you would not like to be taxed with in 
return for your unsolicited kindness. I do not say 
such is my impression. I only bid you take care 
another time." 

Beatrice rose. Her face burned with indigna^ 
tion and shame. 
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" When we meet again, Mr. Stone," she said — 
" if we do meet — remember this evening." 

Mr. Stone heard her unmoved. She was mad. 
This night visit was the act of a madwoman, and 
certainly of a jealous and vindictive girl. Should 
he inflict on his understanding the insult of heeding 
her even for a moment ? He smiled derisively at 
the thought, and for the second time that evening 
refused to heed the warning sent by Providence. 

Thus they parted, soon to meet again. John 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and walked behind 
his young mistress through the forest with the con- 
scientious satisfaction of having fully abetted her 
freak. But sad was Beatrice's mood on her return. 
A sense of melancholy which she could not conquer 
oppressed her. She thought no more of the sweet 
past, or of the pleasant morrow; she forgot Gil- 
bert and their approaching meeting. She only 
thought of that calmly-blind Mr. Stone, and of his 
daughter's silver laughter. " And why should that 
fair girl trouble me?" thought Beatrice, as she 
walked along the chill avenue of the silent forest ; 
** is she not guarded by her father's boasted expe- 
rience ? — is she not protected by a love which I 
never enjoyed I Have I not warned ? Is not Mr. 
Gervoise known ? Poor little fair, blue-eyed thing! 
I do think of her, and my heart aches ! And yet 
even if the worst should come, this is but one of 
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the countless sad stories which fill this world, and 
against which we are powerless. Nations, races, 
heroes, kings, and queens are there to tell it. 
Greece bled six hundred years ; Poland was rent 
asunder, and Europe looked on. Mary Stuart, 
Charles, Louis Seize, and Marie Antoinette died 
on a scaffold even in the days when kings were as 
gods among men. She must bear her fate and run 
her chance. I cannot help it. I have done all I 
could — I must forget her !" 

We need not say that Mr. Gervoise had not long 
remained ignorant of Beatrice's excursion ; and no 
more than Beatrice need we wonder to find him 
sitting up for her and John. Indeed, Mr. Ger- 
voise carried condescension so far as to come out 
and meet his step-daughter on the staircase. She 
saw him, and went up towards him, the gas-light 
shining on her bright, handsome face, her gloved 
hand resting on the banisters, and looking ^^a 
right-plucked one, every bit of her," as John in- 
ternally remarked. 

"My dear Beatrice, we have been so uneasy," 
said Mr. Gervoise ; " where have you been all this 
time?" 

" Taking the air," saucily answered Beatrice. 

" Allow me to remark that it is highly imprudent 
in you to do so at such an hour." 

Beatrice's reply secured John's heart for even 
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Turning towards him with a bright smile, she 
said, " John was with me." 

Then, seeming to think Mr. Gervoise answered, 
she went up past him to her room. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Do you know the French coast, reader?— espe- 
cially do you know that line, dotted with villages 
and towns and bays, which extends from Dieppe 
to Havre, skirting with the blue sea the green 
Norman landscape ? If so, you surely know Ver- 
ville ; not under that name, perhaps — but what 
about a name ? Shakespeare has told us that it 
has nothing to do with the sweetness of a rose ; 
and call Verville by what name you please, it is 
none the less one of the prettiest nooks in Nor- 
mandy. It lies in a cleft of the steep white coast 
which shuts out the encroaching sea. A clear and 
rapid little river shaded by trees flows in the narrow 
valley, and turns on its way the wheel of many a 
mill. Thatched houses rise on the slopes, and look 
out at the sea, or down on the green valley where 
the old abbey church — half -hidden in the verdure 
of broad orchards — stands lone and grey. In 
a quiet lane at the end of an avenue rises the 
chateau ; it was partly demolished during the revo- 
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lutionarj times, and there are places in the roof 
Tirhere thatch has replaced tile and slate. It is an 
old building, quaint and solid, but by no means 
beautiful. Painters like its conical-roofed turrets 
and its ivy-covered front, and broad-arched gate, 
and that green wilderness which extends around it, 
and spreads on to the edge of the sea-girt cliffs ; 
but the chateau is old and dismal to live in, and it 
has neither picturesque grounds, nor flower-garden, 
nor any of the charms of modern comfort. It is 
what many such a place was in the olden time — 
the dwelling fit for peasant nobles, and it is no 
more. 

Melancholy though this old house looked, and 
dismal as were the rooms, it was lovely in the eyes 
of Mrs. Gervoise after the captivity of twelve 
weary years. And Beatrice, too, felt her heart 
beat with secret joy as she passed through those 
*ark old chambers, and thought that here Gilbert 
was bom and had been reared, and that here, too, 
perhaps, she might see him again. He had not 
come as yet, but Mr. Gervoise was gone, no doubt, 
to lure him to the chd^teau ; and Beatrice hoped 
and waited in the room which had been selected 
for her mother. Evening had come on ; and Mrs. 
Gervoise sat a little back from the open window, 
but Beatrice, half -leaning out, was looking at the 
far, calm sea. 
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"Beatrice," said Mrs. Gervoise, " I can scarcely 
believe in my happiness. Do you think it will 

last r 

" No, darling. I am sure it will not ; but let us 
enjoy it whilst we have it." 

" It is so very sweet to be in a new place," re- 
sumed Mrs. Gervoise, sighing. " I never feel at 
home in that old Oarnoosie, where everyone seems 
to be watching you. I wish we could be away 
somewhere, Beatrice." 

Beatrice was thinking : " He will not come ; 
but the place is small, we cannot help meeting. It 
will be a sweet sort of torment; a bitter joy." 
She looked at the deep, dark blue sea, and at the 
paler sky with stars scattered over it. She felt 
above life just then, above its trials and its sorrows. 
It seemed little to suffer and endure at that mo- 
ment ; life was so short, eternity so full and so 
blissful. 

Low down in the valley, by the little river, rose 
a red brick house, whence the blue smoke was 
curling among green trees. It was his, she was 
sure ; in that humble and narrow dwelling, less 
stately than the lodge of her gamekeeper, he toiled 
and struggled without hope. Oh, to be happy 
and free, there, between her mother and that 
dear, true Gilbert, the heart of her heart ! What 
are presentiments? What language is it that 
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speaks so plainly to the heart, and tells it, this 
bliss you shall never reach, this happiness you 
must forego, they are not, and can never be 
for you! Something thus spoke to Beatrice as 
she looked out at the deepening night. No ; she 
felt it, happiness was not for her. She was young 
and rich; she had health, and a bright, hopeful 
temper, and everything which could bless her to 
the vulgar eye, and yet she was a captive, and must 
never hope for liberty. Never whilst her mother 
lived, would Beatrice be free. 

" Beatrice, what is it I" 

Mrs. Gervoise spoke in a tone of surprise, and 
looked at her daughter — for Beatrice, leaving her 
place by the window, had come and sat by her mo- 
ther, and tenderly clasping her arms around her, 
had laid her head on Mrs. Gervoise's shoulder. 

"What is it, my dear?" asked Mrs. Gervoise 
again. 

Beatrice kissed her cheek. 

" Live long — live long," she said ; " do not die 
and leave me, my darling." 

" My dear, do you think I am worse ?" uneasily 
asked Mrs. Gervoise. 

" No — no. It was a foolish thought of mine, but 
it saddened me. My darling, I hope we may never 
part, not even in death ; I hope there may never be 
a day between us," 
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Mrs. Gervoise gave her a silent caress, but she 
did not know what Beatrice felt. Beatrice felt 
that her mother was the chain, and that the chain 
must never be broken ; that she must never feel 
as that mother lay dead before her, " I am free 
now." Another freedom there was, the death of 
the tyrant ; but Beatrice was proud, and scorned to 
think of that. 

" I suppose that is Mr. Gervoise coming back," 
said Mrs. Gervoise, as a sound of steps and voices 
neared the door of the wide room, 

Beatrice's heart beat. She had recognised the 
quiet tones of Gilbert's voice. He was coming, 
then ; coming after all ! The door opened ; a ser- 
vant brought in tw;o wax lights in a wonderful pair 
of old brass candlesticks, delicately engraved with 
mediaeval trefoils and thistles. Behind, in the 
half gloom of the room, stood Mr. Gervoise, and 
behind his flushed face appeared the pale and noble 
features of his elder son. 

" My dear Gilbert, I am so glad to see you," said 
Mrs. Gervoise, half rising, 

Beatrice said nothing, but Mr. Gervoise, who 
stood behind his wife's chair, watched her face. He 
saw her flushed cheeks, her beaming eyes, and the 
smile that trembled on her ):ed lips, and he felt that 
the bait was good and strong. Less signs of emo- 
tion appeared in Gilbert. He was more master of 
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himself than poor Beatrice, and he was of a more 
denying nature too. What his heart felt his face 
seldom revealed ; and it may be that now the sense 
of a sad and austere future subdued the present 
joy. Mr. Gervoise watched him with growing 
displeasure. Gilbert was tame and cold, and would 
undo everything ; but there are temptations which 
even the cold cannot well resist, and Mr. Gervoise 
knew it well. 

" My dear," he said to his wife, with the affec- 
tionate politeness he could put on so easily, "I have 
a note to write — will you excuse me ?" 

He withdrew, to Beatrice's great relief ; an evil 
influence seemed to fill the room whilst he was by. 
Her husband being gone, Mrs. Gervoise became 
talkative. 

" Gilbert, do come and sit by me and Beatrice," 
she said, " and do tell me how you like Verville ? 
Is it pretty ? are there nice walks ? will you take 
us about 1 Doctor Rogerson ordered me French sea 
air — do you think it good for me ? I already feel so 
much better !" 

" I think it very good for you," replied Gilbert ; 
*^ and that you will like Verville I scarcely doubt. 
It is quiet, and pretty, and green, and very different 
from Oarnoosie." 

" I like Oarnoosie," a little jealously said Bea- 
trice, and Gilbert smiled, for she spoke in the very 
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tone of the little Bjatrice whom he remembered so 
well. 

" I am sure Verville is a much pleasanter place," 
almost pettishly said Mrs. Gervoise ; " I wonder 
you do not see it, Beatrice." 

Beatrice did not answer ; she spoke no more, and 
the conversation was carried on between Gilbert 
and her mother. She questioned him with a viva- 
city very unusual in her, concerning Verville and 
its scenery, and its people, and Gilbert replied; 
and Beatrice shading her eyes with her hand as if 
from the light of the wax candles in the high brass 
candlesticks, saw him through her slender fingers, 
and fed on the sight of his face and the sound of 
his voice. A quarter of an hour had been spent 
thus, when Mrs. Gervoise's maid tapped at the 
door, and whispered a message to her mistress. 
Mrs. Gervoise looked puzzled and surprised, and 
rose slowly : 

**Mr. Gervoise wants me for a few minutes," 
she said, " but you are not to go, Gilbert, for he 
will want you too ; so wait till I come back." 

Beatrice half rose to follow her mother out, then 
sank back in her chair. She knew what Mr. Ger- 
voise wanted, he wanted her to remain alone with 
his son, and for once Beatrice would not oppose 
him. And Gilbert knew it too, and a flush, which 
might be from pleasure or from resentment, rose ta 
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his cheek and dyed it, as Mrs. Gervoise and her 
maid left the room, and he remained alone with 
Beatrice. 

They sho ild have been more than mere mortal 
if they had not tasted at least the tempting cup 
Mr. Gervoise so unsparingly placed before them. 

Gilbert rose and took Mrs. Gervoise's vacant 
chair, and Beatrice, sitting by him, laid her head 
on his shoulder, and wept, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. But that storm of tears bom 
of the joy of their meeting and of the bitterness of 
their lot, did not last. She shook away the heavy 
dew on her cheek and smiled ; but deep and sad 
was the long look which Gilbert, bending over her, 
fastened on her upraised face. 

" Beatrice," he said, " we should never meet — it is 
too hard to part again." 

" Then let us not part !" impetuously exclaimed 
Beatrice ; " why did you ever leave me, Gilbert ?" 

The reproachful look which Gilbert gave her 
was eloquent and sad. Beatrice's heart smote her, 
and her lids fell, 

" Forgive me," she said, almost humbly. 

"I have nothing to forgive," replied GKlbert 
very sadly. "Beatrice, I am not wise. There 
are days and hours when I long for happiness and 
you with insatiable longing. When the hard fate 
which divides us seems too hard to bear. But after 
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all, Beatrice, mere happiness is no more the end of 
love than it is the end of life. We strive for it, 
oh 1 how eagerly and how vainly ! but it is not the 
end. The end of love is to love, and they who 
seek for anything else in it are surely most unwise." 

"Yes," said Beatrice, looking up at him, "you 
are right, happiness is not the end." 

But sad and bitter is the philosophy which teaches 
such wisdom to a man of twenty-six, and a girl of 
twenty-one. As Gilbert and Beatrice sat thus, 
near and divided, without hope for the future, they 
could not enjoy the present. Mr. Gervoise did not 
know them, after all. The bait was coarse and 
tame, and could not take with proud and noble 
natures. It was not being side by side, it was not 
a fond look or the pressure of a hand, that could 
deepen the love of Gilbert and Beatrice. Some- 
thing was wanted, something which Mr. Gervoise 
could not give : the treasure of Hope which re- 
mained in the box of Pandora when all the evil* 
which covered this ill-fated earth had escaped from 
its depths. 

Gilbert, calm though he looked, felt most the 
sting of that hopelessness, for he was a man ; he 
had a hard life : he was morning, noon, and night 
at the call of the sick and the needy, a true village 
doctor, whom no one spared, and his hearth was 
solitary, -and must remain so, for never, he felt — 
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never must another woman besides Beatrice sit 
there. He piqued himself on no heroic constancy, 
on no ideal of passion, but there was only one 
woman in his eyes, and that woman was Beatrice 
Gordon. The very strength of his feelings made 
it too hard to bear her presence. Mrs. Gervoise 
did not retuni ; Gilbert rose quietly and bade 
Beatrice good night. She did not attempt to de- 
tain him, but she looked hard at him with a piteous, 
frightened glance which his shunned. 

" I shall light you down," she said. She took 
one of the heavy brass candlesticks and preceded 
him down the oaken stairs. They met no one ; the 
old house was very still. 

" Come no farther," said Gilbert, as they reached 
the last step. 

Beatrice put down the light. They stood for a 
while looking at each other silently. Gilbert drew 
her towards him and kissed her with strange, sor- 
rowful passion and ardour. Then he put her 
away and opened and closed the door without a 
word. 

Beatrice sat down on the steps of the staircase, 
and clasping her hands between her knees, cried 
as if her heart would break. He had not said so, 
but she knew well enough that he would come no 
more ; and, alas ! he did not, for he could not, he 
dared not. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

With keen regret Mrs. Gervoise had seen the 
marriage of Beatrice and Gilbert broken off, though 
but few words had passed between her and her 
daughter on this subject. She had hoped that if 
the lovers met again, they would yield and marry. 
She was now bitterly disappointed to find that Gil- 
bert came no more to see them. 

" I hope Gilbert is not ill," she said, one morn- 
ing, to her husband. 

She spoke on purpose in the presence of Bea- 
trice, who stood with her sketch-book under her 
arm, ready go out and draw. 

" I hope not," replied Mr. Gervoise with pater- 
nal tenderness. " Shall we call upon him, my 
dear f 

"I shall like it of all things," eagerly replied 
Mrs. Gervoise, and she looked at Beatrice. 

"You must go without me, darling," replied 
Beatrice, with her brightest smile. "I must 
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sketch the cross this morning, whilst the sun shines 
upon it." 

And as she spoke Beatrice looked at Mr. Ger- 
voise, and her look said plainly : 

" Do your best against me. You can no more 
bribe me by the sweetest of temptations, than you 
could conquer me by the direst tyranny. Do your 
best !" 

She turned away, and with a light step crossed 
the wide, empty rooms of the old ch&teau. The 
last ended with a flight of stone steps, insecure 
and grass-worn, down which Beatrice went, into a 
green orchard. Beyond this, again, she found a 
long stretch of pasture, inclosed by high hedges, 
and skirted by trees. Still walking quickly, as if 
to reach some eagerly-wished-for bourne, went 
Beatrice, bending the high grass on her way, and 
leaving behind her a waving line of path in the 
lonely field. At length she came to a ruined gateway, 
which had once closed this portion of the demesnes 
of Verville. Ivy, delicate grasses, corn-flowers, 
sown there by the wind, crowned the two crumbling 
brick pillars. Rude bars of wood, intended to 
prevent strange cattle from entering, replaced the 
solid iron grating of old times. Through this 
barrier Beatrice slipped easily, and she stood in the 
wild, lonely country, seemingly miles away from 
every human dwelling. 
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A painter alone could find this spot congenial 
and lovely. Near the gate, the centre of a group 
of shivering poplars and aspens, stood an old stone 
cross — ^rude, worn, and grey. Everywhere around 
it spread fields of waving com, meeting the blue 
sky in a line of tawny gold. Through the two 
pillars appeared the green field Beatrice had 
crossed, and beyond it the shining sea ; of the 
ch&teau there was no sign, the high grass and a 
rise of ground concealed it as securely as a forest. 

It was to draw the cross that Beatrice had come, 
but she sat down on the last of its three steps, and 
throwing her sketch-book on the earth, she leaned 
her cheek upon her hand and looked vaguely be- 
fore her. The wind was high and keen, it came 
from the sea with the rising tide ; but though it 
blew fiercely around her, Beatrice did not heed it. 
She was in a deep and troubled dream, far from 
th*e lonely cross, and the waving com, and the 
ruined gate. She was wondering why years pass 
and bring with them such a weight of care and 
w^oe, why endless sacrifice is the law of life. In 
vain she looked for an issue. The fatal error of 
her mothei^s second marriage condemned her to 
endless misery. And it is ever thus ; the sins, the 
mistakes, even, of those whom we love are fatal to 
us as to them. We are bound to each other by 
bonds indissoluble, even though often invisible. 
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But perhaps it was part of Beatrice's sorrow that 
she knew so well whence came the evil of her lot. 
And whilst she sits thus sadly, feeling that she 
must not even cross the threshold of Gilbert's 
dwelling, her mother, sitting in Gilbert's chair, is 
looking with calm curiosity around that room which 
his letters have so often described to Beatrice. 

The young Doctor's house stood between the 
main street of Verville and its shining little river ; 
shut in from the dust of one by a garden of roses, 
and open to the coolness of the other. It was a 
small brick house, with white stone windows, and 
a vine-covered front. Tall trees grew around it, 
and gave it their freshness and their shade. He 
was not within when Mr. Gervoise and his wife 
called, and whilst her husband walked about the 
garden, Mrs. Gervoise went in and rested. A 
middle-aged servant, in a clean white cap, and 
short black petticoat and jacket, had shown her 
into the doctor's best room. It was long, and took 
up the full depth of the house. Mrs. Gervoise, 
sitting near the old-fashioned fireplace, could see 
through the window-panes at the farthest end the 
bright roses in the sunny garden, and through the 
open window at the other extremity of the room 
near her, the willows, and the little river that 
washed the walls of the building. High trees 
gave to this part of the room a quiet green light, 
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full of repose. The walls wainscoted with young 
oak, the dark and shining floor, the crimson cloth 
on the table, two shelves covered with books, 
pleased Mrs. Gervoise's eye, wearied with the 
stateliness of Camoosie. 

" I wish Beatrice were here," she thought. 

Ah ! she little guessed how well Beatrice knew 
that room ; not merely through Gilbert's descrip- 
tion of it, but by actual sight. She little knew 
how often, when he was out on his rounds, Beatrice, 
standing on the opposite bank of the narrow stream, 
and hidden among the trees, had looked in through 
the ever-open window. ^^ And who knows after 
all," thought the sanguine girl, " who knows that 
all will not end sweetly and happily yet ?" And 
then she saw herself the happy wife of the young 
doctor. She preferred that dream to Carnoosie, 
for Camoosie was reality ; it was Mr. Gervoise and 
her mother — her gaoler and the chain. To think 
of Camoosie was to think of what must never be ; 
but that little house of Gilbert's, so like a happy 
nest, was romance, and of that she could dream. 
How well she knew that chair where her mother 
now sat, that floor which her feet had never trod, 
that quiet nook over which the green shade of 
young trees ever fell. "I should sit and work 
there," thought Beatrice, "and look out at the 
river, green with the trees above it, and watch the 
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trout on the bed of pebble and sand, and then when 
the garden-bell rang, and the Twatch-dog barked, I 
should run out to meet him, and get a kiss for my 
pains, and it would be a happy life I" 

Who doubts it, Beatrice I It would be Eden 
upon earth — ^but oh, Beatrice ! do not think that 
even that pure happiness should not be bought at 
some heavy price. You have tasted much sorrow 
in your short life, and you think that happiness is 
a free gift, and you do not know how dear is its 
cost to the most favoured. 

" I am sure Beatrice would like this room,'* pur- 
sued Mrs. Gervoise ; and, as the door opened as 
she came to this conclusion, and Gilbert appeared 
on the threshold, she imparted it to him in her 
childish way. 

Gilbert had seen his father in the garden, but, 
without telling him that Beatrice had not come, 
Mr. Gervoise had said to him : 

" Gilbert, my dear boy, will you go in, and have 
a talk with Mrs. Gervoise ? Do not alarm her, but 
still let me know what you think of her state I" 

Gilbert had obeyed, and on entering the room, 
given it a quick look, hoping to find Beatrice 
there ; but Mrs. Gervoise was alone, and by her 
first words she had dispelled the vague hope he still 
felt of his dear mistress's presence. 

" My dear Gilbert, how Beatrice would like this 
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room/' said Mrs. Gervoise, half-rising, " especially 
this end near the river. I remember she said yes- 
terday that if she had a house here^ she would have 
a window looking out on the stream with the trees 
to make a green shade near it." 

Gilbert's pale face flushed. He guessed at once 
that Beatrice must have seen this his quiet retreat, 
and he remembered that one afternoon, when, over- 
powered with fatigue and heat, he had fallen asleep 
in his chair, he had been wakened by a rustling 
sound in the opposite trees. Had she stood and 
looked at him, loving and despairing, as he often 
wandered in the dark night around the old chateau 
to catch her shadow on the muslin curtains of her 
window f 

Forgetful of Mrs. Gervoise's presence, he stood 
for a moment feeling as if every drop of blood in 
his body had rushed to his heart, conscious but of 
one thought : " why do we not brave everything, 
and break through every bond?" 

" Perhaps you do fiot think Beatrice would like 
it, after all," suggested Mrs. Gervoise, bewildered 
by his long silence. 

Gilbert roused himself, and smiled : 

" 1 hope she would," he said ; " do you like it, 
Mrs. Gervoise t" 

"Oh, so muchl" sighed the wearied lady, 
sinking back in her chair ; " it is so different 
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from Camoosie, and I am so tired of Carnoosie," 

" Do you not feel better than when you came to 
Verville?" asked Gilbert, sitting down by her 
side. 

"I like Verville better; I like the change, but I 
do not feel better. I suppose I never shall." 

Gilbert said a few kind words. Mrs. Gervoise, 
like all other invalids, took pleasure in speaking of 
her ailings. He let her talk, and by the time Mr. 
Gervoise came in, Gilbert knew all he wanted to 
know. 

" Gilbert, do come and explain this to me," cried 
his father, drawing him outside. 

"Well?" he said with an anxious inquiring 
look. 

" Mrs. Gervoise is very unwell." 

Mr. Gervoise grasped his son*s arm, and looked 
terrified, as well he might. Mrs. Gervoise meant 
Carnoosie and its comforts. 

" Is she in danger I" he asked faintly. 

"I hope not — indeed tltere is no immediate 
danger, but she is very delicate. She may live 
years, and may die almost suddenly." 

Mr. Gervoise grew sallow. Indeed it required 
all his strength of will — and he had a will of iron 
— to repress the horror and dismay with which he 
heard Gilbert. He remained silent for a while, 
thinking and planning ; at length he said : 
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" My dear boy, I am I need not say shocked and 
grieved. My old age I see is destined to be desolate. 
Ah ! Gilbert, why did you not marry Beatrice ?" 

His voice was full of paternal pathos, 

"Why?" echoed Gilbert, "surely you know 
why?" 

He spoke with a sorrowful gravity, not free from 
reproach. 

"What did 1 want?" pursued Mr. Gervoise, 
mildly — "the few thousands owing to me, but 
which delicacy and pride forbade me to ask from 
Beatrice, and a home in Carnoosie. Then my old 
age would have been gladdened. And now Bea- 
trice will marry some one else, and it is all over, 
and I shall live and die a solitary old man." 

" Mrs. Gervoise may live years," said Gilbert ; 
" all she needs is a quiet and a happy life." 

" Just so — ^I do my best." 

"Even a slight annoyance must be most in- 
jurious to her," pursued Gilbert. 

His father heard him with mistrust, but replied 
eagerly : 

" Oh, of course I I must tell Beatrice. She is 
peculiar, you know. You are aware there was in- 
sanity in the Carnoosie family." 

Gilbert looked his father full in the face. 

Mr. Gervoise calmly pursued, 

" 1 hope and trust that Beatrice has escaped the 
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taint, that she is only flighty as girls often are. 
Ah ! my dear boy, why did you not heed me ? I 
sometimes think this disappointment has been too 
much for her." 

Gilbert smiled drearily to hear the author of that 
disappointment deplore it, 

" If you could re-consider your resolve," resumed 
Mr. Gervoise thoughtfully, " it would really be a 
good thing, Gilbert." 

^* Will you re-consider your terms ?" asked Gil- 
bert, his cheek flushing with sudden emotion. 

"My dear boy, consider. My claims are so 
simple and so just." 

" Let us say no more," replied Gilbert. 

" My dear boy, you really are too hasty. This 
is a most serious matter — come and see us " 

" Never," again interrupted Gilbert, with some 
force ; " I will see Beatrice as her future husband, 
or not at all." 

"That is just it — ^I do want you to see her as her 
future husband." 

" And I will marry her without terms, or I will 
not marry her," continued his son. " You know 
very well," he added with sad though calm re- 
proach, "that if her mother were dead, I could 
marrv her at once." 

"I know that Beatrice is an ungrateful child, but 
I did not think you would abet her ingratitude." 
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"Pray let us drop the subject/' said Gilbert 
very sadly, " we cannot agree." 

"We might agree but for that imprudent 
abruptness of yours. My dear boy, you will never 
be a man of business; why, surely you ought to see 
how much I wish to please you. There may be a 
way to manage. I should like to purchase the 
chateau of Verville from you ; Airs. Gervoise might 
like to remain here. French air agrees with her, 
as English air agrees with me — in short, my dear 
boy, we might compromise." 

Air. Gervoise looked most amiably at his sqn 
through his glasses, but if Gilbert understood him 
he did not seem to do sq. Perhaps mistrust had 
entered his heart since they had had another con- 
versation in Camoosie, and could not leave it so 
readily. It suited Mr. Gervoise, however, to 
consider this matter settled. 

" My dear boy," he said, giving Gilbert's hand 
an affectionate squeeze, " I am glad we have had 
this little confidential conversation. We can now 
go straight on, and I think I shall go and look for 
dear Mrs. Gervoise." 

Dear Mrs. Gervoise, tired with waiting, had 
fallen asleep in her chair. Her husband wakened 
her with a tenderness which showed how much he 
valued her system. 

Gilbert saw them to the garden gate, and felt 
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sad and lone when they were gone. It was hard, 
it was very hard, this incessant strife ; and alas ! it 
was very useless. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

GiLBEET was in his first sjeep that night when a 
loud ring at his garden-gate roused him. He 
opened his window, asked in French who was 
there, and Beatrice's voice answered in Eng- 
lish. 

" It is I, Gilbert , come quickly — my mother is 
ill." 

" Are you alone, Beatrice ?" 

" Yes, I would wait for no one." 

" I shall be with you in five minutes." 

In less time than he said Gilbert was dressed 
and by her side. He took her arm, and, as they 
walked quickly to the ch&teau, he said, 

" Do not be alarmed. These night attacks are 
nothing in her complaint 1" 

" They are not dangerous ?" 

" Not at all. But why did not my father come 
for me ?" 

" He went off to England after dinner." 

r2 
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Gilbert wondered at this abrupt departure, little 
suspecting he had helped to hasten it, 

Mr. Gervoise found his son and step-daughter a 
great deal too cool, and he wanted to forward their 
happiness. They both defied him, and he was 
bent on conquering them both. If they braved 
him with the same sweet yet provoking smile, they 
acknowledged their pain by the same symptoms. 
In either there were tokens of fever and unrest 
which spoke of minds ill at ease, but most in Bea- 
trice. Gilbert was the stronger of the two, and 
for Gilbert should his trap be set. The young 
man would not come near Beatrice; the candle was 
too bright and too visible for this wise moth, it 
must be put in the shade and another lure held 
forth. Mr. Gervoise had business in England, and 
annoyance made Mrs. Gervoise ill. He kindly 
informed her that he did not mean to remain in 
Oamoosiq, and, having thus prepared her for re- 
quiring Gilbert's professional assistance, he hastily 
left VerviUe, trusting Gilbert and Beatrice to the 
unavoidable temptation of their own hearts. 

Mr. Gervoise would have been alarmed if he 
could have suspected how strong a dose he 
had administered to his delicate wife. Gil- 
bert was shocked with her appearance when he 
entered her room; and though he assured Bea- 
trice there was no danger, yet when she said, 
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" You will not go away to-night ? " he replied, 
" Certainly not," with an emphasis that struck 
her. 

They watched together that night. Gilbert sat 
at the foot of Mrs. Gervoise's large square bed, 
Beatrice at the head. The room was wide, and, 
save when the sick lady moaned with pain and 
fever, very still. A night-lamp burned with feeble 
light near them, and left all else in gloom. The 
pillow on which rested Mrs. Gervoise's flushed 
face and the white coverlet gave gleams of light 
in the dark room; but heavy shadows lingered 
around the long sombre curtains, and Gilbert 
could scarcely see Beatrice. She sat back in her 
chair, one hand buried in her heavy curls, the 
other resting on her mother's bed. But what the 
young doctor could not see he could guess. He 
knew that bright face, lit up by radiant eyes, so 
well. The graceful turn of the young white neck, 
the drooping shoulders; aU these he knew, and he 
was twenty-six, and he had but to speak, and 
Beatrice, fond and happy, would gladly be his. 

Seriously Gilbert questioned his own wisdom. 
Was it not dreadful folly to cast away a happiness 
so true, so pure, and so deep? What fantastic 
honour or false duty kept him back? Camoosie 
was wide — could not one of its many rooms shelter 
him and Beatrice ? What more did they ask but 
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to be blest with one another and forget all else t 
In those noble grounds, covered with ancient trees, 
there were many sweet retreats for happy lovers ; 
true bowers of delight where none need ever 
intrude. 

But even as the knight roused himself from the 
dangerous charms of the gardens of Armida, so 
did Gilbert waken with a sigh from his sweet 
vision. No, Oarnoosie was not wide enough to 
hold him and his father on those terms; and beau- 
tiful though its shady bowers might be, fond and 
loving as Beatrice was, Gilbert felt, with all the 
pride of manhood, and all the pride of love, that 
he was born for another destiny. 

But he could not help remembering the conver- 
sation he had had with his father that morning, 
and, remembering it, he wondered if there were 
no other issue. Ah! what a dream came before 
him, what a temptation rushed to Gilbert's heart ! 

" Beatrice," he said softly. 

Mrs. Gervoise was sleeping. Beatrice rose and 
went to Gilbert, who led her to the open window. 

" Beatrice," he said, " if it were possible — ^would 
you?" 

She knew his meaning, and wondered at the 
question. 

^* Yes, Gilbert," she replied honestly, "you know 
I would." 
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He could not help clasping her hand in both 
his with an ardent pressure. Then memory, con- 
science, and pride came back, and he dropped 
Beatrice's slender fingers with a sigh. 

'* Ah! but it is not possible," he exclaimed in a 
low voice ; " never mind me when I speak so." 

Beatrice was too generous to question him, and 
silently walked back to her mother^s bed. 

The next day Mrs. Gervoise was much better, 
but Gilbert, though he returned to his own house, 
did not cease to call at the ch&teau. He could 
not, and perhaps he would not. There are cups 
of happiness which one cannot take and dash to 
the earth untasted. 

Thus they met once more, and Mr. Gervoise's 
scheme was accomplished. Beatrice knew what 
his purpose was, yet for once she would not resent 
it. He wanted to try if his absence could not 
effect what his presence had impeded. She knew 
he would fail, that Gilbert was unconquerable, 
and yet it was very sweet to be thus left with him, 
far from the evil eye that tainted every joy it 
looked upon. Much that Mr. Gervoise had ex- 
pected came to pass. Gilbert came at first because 
his step-mother was ill, then because he could not 
do without seeing Beatrice. Once more they met 
with the freedom and the liberty of happy lovers. 
They shut out from their view the bitter know- 
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ledge that maniage was either forbidden or re- 
mote; they felt but the charm of the present 
time, and yielded freely to the temptation 'set 
before them. 

Every morning Gilbert came to see Mrs. Ger- 
voise. Sometimes he found her walking below in 
the green pasture, which was the garden of Ver- 
ville, and unless when pressed for time he lingered 
with her and Beatrice. She never asked him to 
stay, but she used unsparingly the hundred arts of 
a fond and loved mistress to detain him. Gilbert 
saw and felt it and yielded; for of all the chains 
that bound him Beatrice's love was the sweetest 
and the strongest. His youth had been lone, and 
sad, and unloved, and now this noble young 
creature gave him her love with prodigal liberality. 
She knew that he would not marry her, because 
he could not in honour, and she was neither hurt 
nor offended at the rejection. With a nobleness 
akin to his own she fortified him in his resistance, 
and, with the unselfish tenderness of a woman, she 
gave him freely, not caring for hope, the boon 
others would have been so eager to win. There 
was a magnanimity in her constancy which stirred 
the depth of Gilbert's heart. 

" You have a royal nature, Beatrice Gordon," he 
once said to her; " you are a true queen, every inch 
of you." 
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Beatrice laughed, and tried to seem careless, 
but her cheek flushed, for she knew his meaning. 

Every evening after dinner Gilbert joined the 
ladies, and sat or walked with them until night 
set in and it was time to part. These were happy 
evenings ; but once before had either known such. 

" This is too pleasant a time to last," thought 
Beatrice, as she looked at or listened to him, " I 
know it will not. I am now as I often am in my 
dreams. I then wander in delightful places, real 
gardens of the HesperidaB, where the golden 
apples shine, and I feel it is delicious, but all the 
time I know I am dreaming. Even so is this 
life. It is delightful, and Mr. Gervoise is a won- 
derful enchanter, and knows the might of hm 
spells ; but for all that it is a dream, and it were 
wrong in us to forget it. I wonder if he ever 
doesT 

She did not dare to question him, but she knew 
how far Gilbert forgot it one evening. 

Mrs. Gervoise had taken a long walk for her. 
She had crossed the valley, and rested in Gilbert's 
house. Beatrice had entered it too, not for the 
first time, yet her presence there, giving his little 
dwelling the charm of home, had sent all Gilbert's 
prudence and wisdom to the winds. He listened 
to her playing on his piano ; he heard her footstep 
on the floor; he watched her light and graceful 
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motions, as she made her wearied mother a cup of 
tea, and again he remembered the broad hints which 
his father had dropped. 

" Mamma is rested — we can go on the downs," 
said Beatrice, coming up to where he stood. 

" Go ! why go ?" 

She gave him a surprised look. He continued, 
in a tone of suppressed passion : 

" I cannot bear to see you go out of this house, 
Beatrice." 

Beatrice, troubled to the very heart, and not 
knowing what to say, turned to the window ; Gil- 
bert followed her. 

" You know my meaning, Beatrice. I cannot 
bear it — ^you must either be my wife, or we must 
part again !" 

His voice rose; Beatrice raised her forefinger, 
for her mother might hear, and her mother must 
not be troubled. He silently walked away to Mrs. 
Gervoise, and they all three left the house, and 
made their way to the downs. Pleasant sights and 
sounds met them in the village. Women were 
spinning at their doors, men were watering cattle 
in the pond, where geese and ducks were cackling. 
Children shouted in wild glee, and the little river 
flowed on, and the mill wheels turned with a clack- 
ing sound, and everywhere Gilbert saw poor homes, 
where hard-working men could possess in peace the 
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girls they had loved and chosen. Once or twice he 
looked at Beatrice, but her eyes sank, and would 
not meet his. 

A lane, winding between two hawthorn hedges, 
led them to the wide and fertile plain which extend- 
ed on the summit of the cliffs. The evening was 
very calm, the tide was going out, and a long line 
of shore skirted the receding sea. Mrs. Gervoise 
was tired again, and she sat down on the last step 
of a wooden cross that rose alone in the desert of 
the cliffs, a memorial and a sign of the great 
mystery of our redemption. Beatrice stayed 
awhile near her; then, starting to her feet, she 
cried: 

"I must look for a bee orchis," and she wandered 
away until a rise of ground hid her from her mo- 
ther's sight ; she then slided down on the grass, and 
hiding her face in her lap, wept long and despe- 
rately. 

" Beatrice," said Gilbert's voice. 

She looked up. He was sitting by her, looking 
at her with a countenance full of grief, but seeming 
unable to speak. 

" Is it I who have grieved you so ?" he asked at 
length. 

" No. You only spoke as you felt, and as I feel 
ten times a-day. Gilbert, we have been mad — we 
must part 1" 
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" Part !" he repeated, with involuntary bitterness ; 
"how readily you come to that conclusion, Bea- 
trice !" 

" What am I to do !" 

" What, indeed ! Beatrice, it is hard, and all the 
harder that it would be so easy. We are both our 
own masters. Let us but say the word, and in a 
few days the mayor will marry us in that square 
house below, Beatrice, and the priest give us a 
blessing in the little chiu'ch, of which it seems as if 
I could reach the spire with my hand." 

" Yes, I know all that, Gilbert ; but I cannot 
leave my poor darling. I could live with Mr, 
Gervoise, ay, and have my way too, for I believe 
he fears me; but my mother w5s born to be 
crushed and conquered, and I must be bj'^ to save 
her." 

Gilbert rose and walked about agitatedly. 

" Beatrice," he said, when he came back, " this 
must cease. We are but mortals, and we act as if 
we were angels — more than angels, beyond the 
reach of temptation. If we could hope, Beatrice, 
I should not repine. Twenty years of bondage 
in the house of Laban, would not seem hard to 
have you at last. But as it is — oh I Beatrice, 
it is all Leah and no Rachel, bitter servitude and 
no hope of liberty! Oh! my darling, we must 
part ! " 
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His voice of sorrow smote Beatrice's very heart. 
She buried her face in her hands ; when she looked 
up again it was bathed in tears. 

« Part 1" she said—" part !" 

" Beatrice," he cried, taking her hands in his and 
pressing them fervently, ^* there is another alterna- 
tive, but I dare not propose it, Beatrice, my father 
will let me have both your mother and you here in 
Verville." 

" Will he ?" cried Beatrice, with sudden joy. 

" Yes, Beatrice ; but can you leave Camoosie I" 

Beatrice blushed, but she answered — 

"Why not?" 

" Why not !" he echoed ; " oh ! Beatrice, think 
of the change." , 

Beatrice smiled. 

" Beatrice," he said, fervently, " to my dying day 
I will bless you for this ; for I must take you at 
your word, Beatrice. I cannot do without you any 
longer — I cannot I" 

He spoke with mingled passion and longing, and 
he longed for her indeed. The thirst and the fever 
of love had entered his very heart, and made him, 
if not forget all else, at least forget much that he 
should have remembered. 

" Have I your promise ?" he asked. 

" Yes, you have it." 

" Oh ! Beatrice, how can I take you at your 
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word ? You do not question me — ^}'^ou ask to know 
nothing." 

"No, I would rather know nothing. Let me 
shut my eyes, Gilbert !" 

She stood by his side, her arm within his, a 
wife's trusting tenderness in her whole bearing. 
Gilbert looked down at her and felt supremely 
blessed. 

"Are you sure you like Vervillel" he asked. 
" What will you change in the house ?" 

" Nothing. It is yours, and therefore perfect !" 

" Ay ! Beatrice," he replied, smiling ; " but yet 
change something, something to please me, Bea- 
trice, something of which I can say ^ It was Bea- 
trice would have it so !' " 

With a smile, Beatrice looked down at the young 
doctor^s house. Its brick chimney rose amongst 
green trees, and sent forth a blue wreath of smoke 
on that verdant background. 

What a small home it was when she remem- 
bered Carnoosie, but what a happy home they 
would make it ! 

And when Beatrice thought of that happiness, 
never hoped for, it seemed so unattainable, and 
now within her reach, her heart melted within her. 
Ah I perfect happiness is too sweet, and therefore 
it is not meant for mortals. There must ever be 
some alloy, and for the time being there seemed 
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none to Beatrice. The enervating softness of the 
new life of love before her stole into her veins. All 
strength, all nobleness of purpose forsook her. She 
only thought of Gilbert's house, and in that nest 
of love seemed centred every delight she could 
know. To move about those quiet rooms between 
the river and the garden, so full of roses, to see 
him daily, hourly, to be his as he would be hers ; 
this was all Beatrice dreamed of as she now stood 
by his side, and looked down at the house which 
would soon call her mistress. 

Gilbert shared the sweet intoxication, and neither 
remembered Mrs. Gervoise until her voice called 
out anxiously : 

" Beatrice, Beatrice, where are you ?" 

" Here, darling," replied Beatrice, springing for- 
ward to meet her ; *' but I can find you no bee 
orchis." 

Her tone was light and cheerful. In vain Gil- 
bert, wakening for a moment from his blissful 
dream, looked for tokens of regret or sorrow, her 
brow remained calm, her eyes smiling and sweet. 
As fondly, as tenderly as ever she gave Mrs. Ger- 
voise her arm, and supported her lingering steps 
when they turned homewards. And seeing her 
thus happy and free, Gilbert stifled every dawning 
scruple, and only felt, as he walked by her side, 
that Beatrice was his at last. 
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He stayed long with them that evening. The 
sense of coming happiness made him talk with a 
flow and eloquence which bewildered and dazzled 
Mrs. Gervoise ; they were so unusual in Gilbert, 
and which moved Beatrice's very heart, they told 
her so plainly what he felt. He could not go, do 
what he would, and when, once or twice, he made 
the attempt, Mrs. Gervoise detained him with an 
eager : 

" Oh ! do stay — this is so pleasant — we are so 
happy, are we not, Beatrice f 

And Beatrice did not answer, save by a soft, 
mysterious smile that played on her rosy lips, and 
that was eloquence itself to Gilbert. 

At length he rose ; the village church was strik- 
ing twelve, and, though charmed, Mrs. Gervoise 
was tired. Beatrice let him down-stairs, as she 
often did, as she had done on the first evening of 
their arrival in Verville. When they reached the 
last step he turned to her. 

" Beatrice," he said, " it is a promise ?" 

Beatrice, still holding the light in her right hand, 
laid her left on his shoulder, and looked down in 
his face. She did not speak, but what her lips did 
not tell her whole aspect revealed. She was not 
his mistress then, but his wife; he was not her 
lover, but her dear lord and master. There was a 
simplicity, a trust, and a love in her act and mien 
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which were stronger than vows, and which Gilbert 
felt very deeply. He turned to the hand which 
still rested on his shoulder, and pressed his lips 
upon it. 

" I am yours — all yours," she said, very earnestly, 
" and I wish,"^ she added more gaily, " I were ten 
Beatrices for your sake I" 

Gilbert looked up laughing, 

"What a sultan you would make of me — ten 
Beatrices !" 

But Beatrice knew her own meaning, Ay ! she 
would gladly have done ten times more than she 
meant to do for his sake. She had to tell him to 
go and to leave her ; he would have lingered there 
talking to her till morning, and when he went, 
when the gates closed upon him, and he walked 
down the avenue and crossed the moonlit village, 
he felt treading upon air. He could not enter his 
own dwelling. Restless with happiness, he walked 
about the silent street. In a few days he would 
have Beatrice ; she had said it, and he would keep 
her to her word. No fond excuse, no maiden coy-, 
ness, should win him from his pui'pose. She was 
his now, tenderly and sacredly his, and he would 
keep her fast. Of his father's consent he was 
sure, of Mrs. Gervoise's no less — ^there was nothing 
now that the long, and, as it seemed, the vain 
obstacle of their own wills was broken ; there was 
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nothing to prevent them from being tnily blessed. 
And so Doctor Gilbert Gervoise, as we said, 
wandered about the sleeping village, till a dog 
found him out, and barked, and the dog's mistress, 
a decent widow, rose in alarm, and looking out of 
her window was all amazed to recognize the sober 
young doctor in this night-walker. "What can 
he be thinking of ?" What, indeed ! What were 
you thinking of forty years ago, a week before 
your marriage day, Madame Blondel? Have you 
forgotten it now, is it far gone in the past among 
your childish dreams, a puerile reminiscence! 
And can you link no such folly with the calm 
fair-haired young man who tends the physical wel- 
fare of Verville? Calm! he is not calm now. 
There is a day of fever for every one of us, and that 
day has come for him. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

"Darling," said Beatrice to her mother when she 
came back to her after leaving Gilbert, " how will 
you like to live in Verville with Gilbert and 
mef 

"My dear!" 

"Yes, darling, I am going to marry him, that is 
to say if you will live with us." 

" Mr. Gervoise will never consent." 

" Yes, he will," replied Beatrice, with some bit- 
terness, " Gilbert will bribe him." 

It was some time before Mrs. Gervoise could 
realize the change Gilbert and Beatrice contem- 
plated, but at length she understood it, and, with 
tears of emotion, declared her willingness to remain 
in Verville with them. 

"Oh! Beatrice," she could not h^lp adding, 
" what a poor match !" 

" Poor ! He is ten times too good for me, 
darling. How can he, so perfect, so noble, love 
me? However, we must all be weak, and his 

s2 
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weakness is that he cannot help being fond of me." 

" Oh 1 my dear," sighed her mother, " be care- 
ful. Do not see him better than he is — ^it would 
make you exacting, and perhaps unjust." 

Unjust to Gilbert! Beatrice smiled at the 
thought. 

'^ You do not know him as he is, darling," she 
said compassionately, " and I do ; and from child- 
hood to manhood Gilbert has been all but perfect 
— perfect in those virtues which are the test of a 
man. No meanness, no ungenerous emotion, ever 
stained his noble heart." 

Mrs. Gervoise clasped her hands. 

" My dear," she said, " you are making a god of 
him." 

Beatrice laughed. 

'' Gilbert is no god," she said gaily; " or if he is, 
he is a heathen god, for he has one signal weak- 
ness, darling — he is fond of a mortal woman." 

" But, my dear, you surely are his equal — ^you 
are young and pretty." 

" That is just it," interrupted Beatrice, a little 
sadly, " I am afraid Gilbert is fond of me because 
I am as you say young and pretty. He is man, 
and true man in this. I do not say he likes me for 
nothing else ; but still, without that, even Gilbert, 
the good and wise Gilbert, would not care for me." 

" Well, but my dear," objected her mother, " it 
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is very natural a j' oung man should like youth and 
beauty." 

" Of course it is natural/' pettishly said Beatrice; 
" but Gilbert should not be natural — he should be 
supernatural, you see. Any one can be natural !" 

Beatrice looked extremely pretty as she indulged 
in this high-flown paradox. Her cheeks were 
flushed, her soft dark eyes shone like diamonds, 
and turning abruptly round, she caught sight of 
her own face in an old greenish mirror above the 
mantel-shelf. Even in its dismal depths her face 
shone with a beauty and a glow of which Beatrice 
herself was conscious. Beatrice was not habitually 
vain, but a complacent thought now arose within 
her. She was young, and she certainly was pretty 
— why be so exacting towards poor Gilbert as to 
expect him not to perceive either ? It was folly, 
to say the least of it. She turned to her mother 
with a smile, and said : 

"What nonsense I have been talking, eh, 
darling? — and how late I am keeping you up! 
Ah I I am selfish — very selfish!" 

She kissed her mother, and bade her good night. 
Mrs. Gervoise slept little that night; Beatrice 
slept soundly and deeply ; on wakening rather late 
she heard Gilbert's voice below. He was asking 
for her, and on being told that she was not up yet, 
he said he would go out and wait in the orchard. 
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Beatrice dressed quickly to go down and meet 
him. 

He did not hear her coming down the stone 
steps, or crossing towards him through the dewy 
grass of the orchard. He was hot conscious of her 
presence until she uttered a saucy " Well, sir," 
when, turning round, he saw her fresh and smiling 
face. Calm, secure, and fond, as if she had been 
his for years, he took her arm, and leading her 
away under the green apple trees, he told her his 
errand. 

"Will you come and k)ok at my house this 
morning, and see it with Mrs. Qervoise, and tell 
me what to change?" 

" You are very persistent on that head," she an- 
swered gaily ; " well, to please you, mamma and I 
shall go and look at your house after breakfast. 
Sir. 

" Then I shall be within. I must leave you now 
— I have to go round the village." 

" Go, then, and do your duty. I like to think 
you are no idle butterfly — like myself — but a real 
worker." 

" Butterflies have their uses in creation," gravely 
replied Gilbert. 

" Their uses — pray what uses ?" 

"They are very beautiful to look at," he an- 
swered looking her full in the face, "and very 
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pleasant to catch and possess," he added, softly and 
tenderly laying his hand on her arm. 

Beatrice blushed rosy red, then looked sad, and 
half turned her head away. 

" Well, what is it ?" he quickly asked. 

" Oh I Gilbert," she impetuously replied, "I must 
tell you the truth. There is a feeling which haunts 
and pursues me, and which is not pleasant. You 
never sought me, Gilbert, though I know you love 
me ; and whatever pleasure there may be in pur- 
suing, I did not give you. It was I, Gilbert — I 
who sought you, and I am not very sure that if you 
could in some sort help it, you would marry me. 
It is always I, Gilbert, who seem to lead you on." 

Gilbert looked at her in mute surprise. 

" I suppose I am talking great nonsense," said 
Beatrice, reddening. 

"Indeed you are," he interrupted, smiling, "won- 
derful nonsense, my little Beatrice — nonsense which 
I shall not even contradict, for it is not worth while. 
Let us drop the simile of the butterfly, since you 
do not like it, and listen to a true story. For a 
week, a beautiful bird perched on a tree near my 
room window. I could have laid snares for it, but 
I would not, and dared not, for I might have killed 
it, or frightened it away, but I left my window open 
in secret hope, and at length it flew in, and I kept 
and caged it. Beatrice, do you think I love it less 
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because I waited till it came to me in sweet trust 
and confidence, and gave me the liberty which I 
did not like to take, for what could I give in re- 
turn ? Some seed, and a tiny cage." 

" And is that a true story ?" gravely asked Bea- 
trice. 

^^ You will see the bird when you come, you 
sceptic ! " 

" But it was not a wild bird I" 

" Of course not, but I suppose it had an unkind 
master, and broke its bonds ; then, weary of cheer- 
less freedom, came to me." 

" It could not do better, Gilbert," said Beatrice, 
and her voice shook a little as she spoke; " what 
kinder master than you are could it hope to find ?" 

Poor Beatrice ! She could not go against her 
own heart, and she always came back to the lan- 
guage of her fond adoration. Gilbert would not 
have been mortal if he had not felt the sweetness 
of this tender flattery. Oh 1 it was very delightful 
to be thus loved by this bright young creature, 
who, willingly or not, was always laying her pride 
at his feet, and who, in her subjection, ever pre- 
served the wild grace of liberty. His eyes over- 
flowed with a passionate tenderness Beatrice had 
rarely read in them — for Gilbert's feelings were 
habitually silent and deep, and his voice faltered 
with unusual emotion, as he said : 
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" Do not disappoint me, Beatrice. Do not for- 
sake or put me off at the eleventh hour ! I could 
not bear it now !" 

" And why should I do that f asked Beatrice, 
surprised. 

" I do not know ; but you are not my wife yet, 
Beatrice. The window is open, but the bird is still 
on the bough. What if something should frighten 
it away?" 

" Ah, never from you, Gilbert," warmly replied 
Beatrice ; "if 1 could be your wife this morning, 
I would, not out of love for you, sir," she added, 
smiling, " but because I am w^eary — oh ! so weary 
— of the hard life of strife I lead ; because I long, 
wdth a selfish longing, to throw all my cares upon 
you, and to sleep safe and warm in the nest whilst 
you are out fighting and struggling for me — my 
master if you will, but also my bounden de- 
fender." 

Ah ! if they had not been standing in the middle 
of the orchard, with all the windows of the chateau 
looking out upon them like so many watchful and 
spying eyes, how fondly he would have clasped her 
to his heart, and vowed, with tender caresses and 
kisses, to be the true master and loving protector 
she so longed for I As it was, he looked at her 
with dim eyes, and the hand that clasped hers shook 
as their fingers met. 
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" Oh, Beatrice ! Beatrice !" he said, " God gave 
you a tongue that would witch away any man's 
heart !" 

^* Because I speak as I feel," said Beatrice, 
smiling ; " and now the church clock is striking a 
quarter to nine. How much longer are Docteur 
Gervoise's patients to wait ?" 

Docteur Gervoise looked impatient. He was 
full of thoughts of young love, and disease and 
pain were abhorrent to him just then ; but a sigh 
chased the selfish feeling away, and returning to 
the settled calmness of his usual mood, he bade 
Beatrice a good morning, and was gone. 

Very flighty and impatient, and decidedly fidgety 
did his patients find the young doctor that morn- 
ing. " There was no getting any good of him," 
crossly said Madame Blondel, when he was gone. 
She was his last patient, and with eager haste he 
left her, and walked back to his own house. Bea- 
trice and his step-mother were already there. Mrs. 
Gervoise was sitting by the window near the river, 
and Beatrice was standing looking at some of Gil- 
bert's books, 

" Where is the bird ?" she asked at once. 

" Come with me, and I shall shew it to you." 

She followed him into a back room, and there 
in a cage she saw a bird of bright exotic plumage. 

" Well, do you believe me now." 
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*^ I believe some lady gave you that pretty crea- 
ture. That it ever came in to you, of course I do 
not believe." 

Gilbert smiled, and looking round him, said :^ 

" This room is too bare — is it not, Beatrice?" 

*^ This room is mine from this hour I" authorita- 
tively said Beatrice; "room and bird I claim. 
Here I shall sit and read, or mend your stockings. 
I believe. that is part of a wife's duty. Here I 
shall receive Docteur Gerv^oise's poor patients, and 
administer domestic medicine under the shape of 
jelly and beef-tea. Oh ! you may shake your 
head at me — I know the life I am going to lead — 
not a particle of poetry shall there be in it !" 

" Oh I Beatrice," said Gilbert, looking thought- 
ful, " it seems incredible you should give up living 
in your noble Carnoosie for a poor tame life with 
me. Are you sure you will never repent it ?" 

"Do you think you will make me repent it? 
No ! Well, then, never put such a question. 
Since you would not marry me and live in my 
house, I must needs marry you and live in yours. 
That you choose to lead a useful and active life is 
to your honour, and will add to my pride in you. 
And now pray let me look over the rest of this 
house, and suggest the changes for which you are 
so anxious." 

Was it in good earnest or to tease her lover that 
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Beatrice proposed alterations so sweeping that they 
amounted to rebuilding part of the house, and re- 
furnishing the whole ? He heard her to the end, 
then said resolutely : 

"I see, Beatrice, that you want to drain my 
pockets; but you shall have your way after we 
are married, for it would simply be putting off our 
wedding day six months to begin by complying 
with your demands." 

" That is to say I am to have my way provided 
you first have yours ?" 

^' My exact meaning. And where shall I find 
you this evening ?" 

" On the downs. We mean to go there." 

" Beatrice, there shall be no delay, shall there I" 

" Sceptic !" 

" Beatrice, I caimot help it. It is so great a 
happiness that I shall doubt to the last. Confess 
yourself it is incredible that a rich girl like you 
should throw herself away upon a poor country 
doctor like Gilbert Gervoise, and be glad to be 
buried alive with him in a place like Verville." 

Beatrice did not answer. She went down-stairs 
back to her mother, and spoke no more until they 
left. She did not look offended, and Gilbert 
knew her too well to fear that she was; but still, as 
he had told her, it was incredible, and he went 
about the rooms over which they had wandered 
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together, and felt restless, impatient, and scarcely 
happy. When he came back to the room where 
the bird was chirping in its cage, he looked at the 
prisoner with a longing smile. Ay! if he only 
had her so, fast, fast locked up, a captive, willing 
and beloved, chained by religion, duty, law, and 
love ! The young doctor, albeit not much given 
of late to reverie, sat down by the open window, and 
as he listened to the flowing water and the rustling 
trees, he fell into a delicious dream. It was the 
present and the past, Camoosie and the little 
childish Beatrice, Verville and the blooming girl, 
the old friendship, sweet and trusting, and the new, 
generous, boundless love. No, he felt it in his 
inmost heart, few men were loved as he was. He 
did not say to himself that he deserved it, he only 
felt that he possessed this rare and precious gift, 
and yielding to the intoxicating consciousness, he 
revelled in dreams of his future and speedy happi- 
ness. Ay ! she would sit and work there, and he 
would come in to her, and by his presence bring 
sunshine to her face, and receive the fulness of 
content in his heart. Years passed in that dream, 
and children who had their mother's dark eves 
played around them, or sat on her lap, or slept on 
her bosom. Every fond and tender thought which 
can gladden the heart of man, which can sweeten 
domestic life, and make its happiness more com- 
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plete and full, passed through Gilbert's dream 
during the next hour. If this cup of happiness be 
sweet, he quaffed it then, and, prodigal for once, 
he quaffed it without measure or stint. No dark- 
ness and no cloud came over the future. Time 
robbed not Beatrice of one girlish grace, and the 
young matron was as fresh and as blooming as 
the girl. Sickness, sorrow, were absent from that 
new world, so unlike the real and the true, for in 
it all was content, peace, and love. 

" Monsieur works too hard," thought Babet, in 
her kitchen ; " there he has been locked up with 
his books the whole morning." 

Ah ! Babet, grudge him not the book in which 
he is now reading. It is very sweet and fair, no 
poet ever penned a fairer ; and, alas ! it is a book 
which few open, and fewer still read to the end 
without much sorrow, and many bitter tears. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

There is no reason why we should go on dream- 
ing of love and Beatrice with Gilbert Gervoise. 
He is not thirty yet ; he is in the very prime and 
noon of love, when it has lost its early weakness, 
and is mature and ripe, and strong as red wine. Let 
him dream. The wakening will soon come, it is 
coming fast, nay, it has arrived in the chS,teau of 
Verville under the shape and aspect of Mr. Ger- 
voise. 

Neither his wife nor his step-daughter was 
within, but Brownson, Mrs. Gervoise's maid, was. 
With this discreet damsel, who had succeeded Miss 
Jameson and Mrs. Scot in their office of private 
and delicate inquiry, Mr. Gervoise had a long con- 
versation, and, to his dismay, learned how rapidly 
matters had been going on whilst he was away. 

We say to his dismay, for Mr. Gervoise's plans 
had undergone a radical change. Of the two 
arrows in his quiver^ one had taken such sure and 
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speedy effect that it would be more dangerous than 
useful to discharge the other. He accordingly 
gave prompt orders for packing up, and leaving 
the servants engaged in the task, he went off to 
Gilbert's house. 

Mr. Gervoise found his son within, and he lost 
no time in opening the business in hand. 

"I thought Mrs. Gervoise and Beatrice were 
here, Gilbert," he said, looking round. Gilbert 
replied they were gone, but he did not add that 
they were on the downs, where he was to join 
them. 

" I want to tell them that we are going off this 
evening," calmly continued Mr. Gervoise ; " it is 
late, they really have no time to lose." 

" Going to-night !" exclaimed Gilbert. 

" And pray why should you object ?" asked his 
father. His tone was curt and aggressive, and yet 
Gilbert had no choice ; he must speak, and speak 
at once. 

*' My reason for objecting," he replied, " is that, 
acting on your wishes, I am going to marry Miss 
Gordon." 

Mr. Gervoise looked all amazement. 

"You — ^you going to marry Beatrice!" he cried. 

" Miss Gordon is of age," said Gilbert, " she is 
willing that you should reside in Carnoosie, and 
she will live here with her mother and me. I will 
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make any other concession you can name. Give 
up all right over the chd.teau of Verville — do any- 
thing, in short." 

Mr. Gervoise gave him a half contemptuous 
look, 

" You shall never marry Beatrice Gordon with 
ray consent," was his reply. 

" I can marry her without your consent," replied 
Gilbert, reddening and forgetting the existence of 
Mrs. Gervoise, 

" Beatrice must not marry, and she shall not," 
said Mr, Gervoise. " I have quite changed my 
mind on that subject. As to your proposal that 
my wife should come here and live with you — it is 
simply insolent." 

Gilbert looked very hard at his father, What 
did he mean by this sudden change I what did he 
mean by saying that Beatrice should never marry? 
He could not prevent her from marrying, 

"Mrs, Gervoise has not many years to live," 
said Gilbert calmly ; " when she dies, it seems to 
me that the power which Beatrice's love for her 
mother gives you dies too." 

Mr. Gervoise was probably aware that he had 
said too much, for he did not answer one word, but 
walked to the door. 

"Is there no chance of our agreeing?" askeii 
GUbert. 

VOL. II. T 
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"None," replied Mr. Gervoise, and he walked 
out. 

Gilbert went out too, but by a side door. He 
crossed a bridge which spanned the river. He 
quickly made his way to the downs, and found 
them waiting for him. 

" Go and walk with Gilbert, my dear," said Mrs, 
Gervoise, who looked very bright and smiling. 

Beatrice refused, but Gilbert gave her a look 
her mother could not see, and she altered her re- 
solve, and walked away by his side. 

"Beatrice," he said, when they were out of 
hearing, " has my father any power over you to 
prevent you from marrying now or at any future 
time ?" 

Beatrice turned pale. 

" Is Mr. Gervoise come back I" she asked. 

" He is, but you have not answered my question." 

" He has no power over me. Why do you ask, 
Gilbert!" 

Gilbert gave her a look full of woe. 

" He has refused his consent ?" 

" He has, Beatrice." 

" Gilbert, comply with his terms. Gilbert, let 
us be happy — I do not care about money." 

"Beatrice, my father will take no terms. He 
says you shall never marry." 

Beatrice tightened her clasped hands^ and looked 
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back at the spot where Mrs. Gervoise was sitting. 
Ay, there was her chain, and she could not break 
it — no, come what would, she never could forsake 
her. She turned back to Gilbert, and said very 
drearily : 

"Well!" 

" Well, Beatrice, must we part once more ?" 

" I suppose so. And yet I should so like a little 
happiness. I should so like it, Gilbert. Let me 
be happy, Gilbert." 

The appeal almost unmanned him. He took 
her in his arms and covered her face with kisses 
and tears. 

" Oh, that you could be happy I" he sighed, " as 
happy as I would make you!" 

" You see," said Beatrice, letting her head sink 
on his shoulder with languid grace, "you see, I 
have suffered a good deal, and life is short, and 
youth is still shorter. A few years more, and I 
shall be so weary of it all that I shall not care 
what becomes of me. Now I still care for myself. 
It has pleased God that you should love me, 
and wonder not that, having received such a 
blessing, I hold it fast and let all else go. I wil^ 
make any concession to keep my darling and stay 
with you. I will settle Carnoosie house and estate 
on Mr. Gervoise for my lifetime — ^I cannot do 
more, surely he will be satisfied with that." 

T 2 
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Gilbert did not answer. His countenance was 
turned from hers, and he remained silent so long 
that Beatrice raised her head, and leaned forward 
to see him. His face was pale as death, his eyes 
were dull, his lips were white. 

^'Beatrice," he said, "you will not leave your 
mother, and I dare not blame you; but neither 
must you betray your conscience and your honour. 
It is one thing to allow my father to live in your 
house, and another to settle the estate upon him. 
I dare not say he would refuse such a bribe, 
though I offered him Verville, and he declined it ; 
but let us be open, and ask ourselves how he would 
use this power ? Beatrice, I dare not answer this 
question* But remember that you are not absolute 
mistress of this property. If you have no chil- 
dren, it is to go to certain heirs, so my father has 
told me. How can you then make another sove- 
reign of the little realm which Providence has 
entrusted to your care?" 

Beatrice heard him in silence, but with a bleeding 
heart. 

" Oh ! Beatrice," he said, "it is bitter ; but better 
endure such bitterness than seek the sting of a 
lasting shame I" 

Beatrice was too proud to answer. She withdrew 
from his side, and stood before him collected and 
calm, though without a trace of colour in her cheeks. 
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"You are right, and I was wrong," she said. 
" Yes, Gilbert ; it would be dishonourable to give 
up my inheritance, even to get a few happy years. 
I have often thought of it, and often rejected the 
thought with scorn ; although, Gilbert, I did place 
the great happiness of my life in spending it with 
you." 

" Beatrice I Beatrice ! do not tempt me again." 

" No, Gilbert. And what is more, I have tempted 
you for the last time. We must not merely part, 
because it would be useless folly to subject our- 
selves to such torment ; but we must meet no more. 
You must not write to me — Gilbert, we must not 
love." 

Gilbert looked at her in mute and sorrowful 
surprise. 

"No, we must not love," continued Beatrice; 
" for the love that leads to nothing is, I see, a snare 
and a danger. Besides, why should I hide it from 
myself, Gilbert ? You are too much above me, and 
I am too much below you. I am so weak, so err- 
ing. Oh I if I could, how I would annihilate that 
duty, honour, and sacrifice which are ever before 
you ! I know you love me truly and nobly, Gilbert, 
but then you can do without that love, and I feel, 
too, you are best without it. I have been to blame 
from the first. I compelled you to speak when you 
wanted to remain silent ; I would be engaged when 
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you wanted us to be free. Forgive me, Gilbert, I 
knew no better. I had a heart full of hope then, 
and thought every obstacle must yield to my will. 
Now I confess myself conquered. Our case is 
hopeless. Let us part then. We are old friends 
now ; we are not lovers, and you are no more the 
Gilbert whom twice I was going to marry." 
" Is that your final resolve, Beatrice ?" 
" It is. You are blameless in my eyes, all but per- 
fect; but, Gilbert, we are best apart, for we did not 
love after the same fashion. You were ever ready 
to give me up, because it was right, and I to love 
on, whether it was right or wrong to do so. Ah ! 
why did you not marry Mademoiselle Joanne I for 
then you would have been happy, and we should 
have been friends for life." 

Gilbert did not speak at once. He could not. 
Beatrice did not know how deep a wound her words 
inflicted. So that was how the woman he held so 
dear read him ! as a cold, passionless being, who 
could sacrifice easily, because he did not feel deeply. 
Do not repine, Gilbert, yours is no solitary fate ! 
The men and women who break their hearts at the 
voice of duty, who do not display the bleeding 
wound even to the loved one's eye, must never ex- 
pect their reward here below. They will be thought 
too perfect, ungenial, admirable no doubt, but 
scarcely human; and they who yield to their 
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impulses, who gratify their passions, will be said to 
feel strongly. All these thoughts passed rapidly 
through Gilbert's mind. But he loved Beatrice 
deeply and tenderly, even though she was unjust, 
and that love told him it was best for her not to be 
bound to him. It was not in his power to make 
her happy, let her then be free ! He walked away 
a few steps, that she might not see the deep grief 
he could not have concealed ; he was tolerably calm 
when he came back to the spot where he had left 
her standing. He did not attempt to justify him- 
self and enlighten her — better let her think he was 
passionless and cold ; he only said with sorrowful 
calmness : 

'^ Let it be as you wish. Good-bye, Beatrice." 
But there was something in his tone that fright- 
ened her, and made her heart sick — a revelation of 
her cruel injustice. 

"You are not angry with me, Gilbert?" she 
said. 

" Angry ! why should I be angry ?" 
" Because I always say and do the wrong thing," 
impetuously cried Beatrice — '^ because I am so im- 
perfect, so erring." 

He looked at her, and felt very weak. Ay, she 
was indeed an erring creature ; but how attractive 
were her errors ! She was indeed no perfect being, 
not even in his eyes, but how delightful it would 
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have been to possess such sweet imperfection, and 
call it his for ever ! Why was this handsome and 
ardent girl, who loved him so fondly, and was ever 
longing to give herself to him, so far beyond his 
reach? Why could he not pluck that ripe and 
delicious fruit, but must leave it on the bough for 
another hand to gather, and another heart to enjoy 
it last? He could not bear to look at her, and 
turned his eyes away from a face that must hence- 
forth be forbidden to their gaze ; and Beatrice 
never guessed or knew that the truest and the most 
impassioned love she was ever to inspire in man's 
heart, had been felt for her whilst she stood looking 
at Gilbert's pale, sad face. 

" I am not offended," he replied at length ; " I 
should be most unjust if I were." 

" And you cannot be unjust," said Beatrice, in a 
low voice. *' If you are beyond the weaknesses, 
you are also beyond the errors of mortality." 

She could not help looking at him with the 
adoration which was ever in her heart. Gilbert 
felt it was time this should end. A little more and 
he would take Beatrice in his arms, and they would 
exchange new vows of eternal love, and forget all 
in the sweet delirium of passion. 

" Good-bye," he said again. And, without an 
embrace, without one touch of her hand, he turned 
away and left her. 
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He walked down the clifif with more eager haste 
than he had felt when he came up to meet Beatrice. 
He turned his back on his lost happiness, and did 
not look round. With calm despair he went on, 
seeking his own woe. It was all over. That young 
folly was ended. It had always been madness, 
though it had been so sweet ; it was better to have 
it over. Calm, resolute, though pale, Gilbert Ger- 
voise entered the house of which Beatrice was not 
to become mistress. He walked over the rooms 
through which they had gone that morning, and 
wondered to find them so chill, and cold, and dreary. 
He entered last that where Beatrice had said : 

^^ I shall sit and read here," and he looked at the 
bird in its cage. After a while he took it out, 
opened the window, then tossed it on the evening 
air and bade it seek another master. 

The bird flew away with a wondering scream, 
but Gilbert did not watch its flight. He shut the 
window on the little stranger, and shut it, too, upon 
hope and love. 

And how fared it with Beatrice after that sad 
parting on the downs I Calmly enough she went 
back to her mother, and merely saying that Gil- 
bert had been obliged to go home, she sat down by 
her, and clasping her hands around her knees, looked 
at the red sun slowly bending towards the west. 

There are days and hours that seem to bum 
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themselves into memory, and such was this hour to 
Beatrice. 

The sun was dying on the golden horizon like a 
king on his couch. He was dying, wrapped in 
purple and flame ; proudly, carelessly, for he knew 
that he should be born again on the morrow. The 
evening was beautiful and very still : air, earth, 
sea, and heavens were mute. The spot was lone, 
the wild downs, the vast sea, the beach and its edge 
of foam, and the setting sun, were all Beatrice saw. 
Fast, very fast, sank the sun ; and the faster it sank 
the fainter grew the beatings of Beatrice's heart. 
It was all over, all, everything ; that sun was her 
destiny. The yellow orb touched the blue edge of 
the wave; it was but a half sun now, it was but the 
last bright edge of a golden globe — it was nothing 
— it was gone — the dark bitter waters of Time had 
closed over it. 

" Beatrice !" cried her mother, alarmed at her 
desolate, intent look. 

Beatrice turned round. 

" Darling," she said passionately, " he has left 
me for ever — and my heart is broken !" 

There was a long silence. 

"I wish I were dead!" piteously said Mrs. Ger- 
voise ; " I am the cause — I am the cause!" 

Beatrice started to her feet with a sort of 
terror. 
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" If you love me, never say that," she cried — 
" never 1" 

And as the dew was falling, she took her arm 
and led her in. They found Mr. Gervoise waiting 
for them, and very cross at their long stay. 

" I am surprised at you. Miss Gordon, to keep 
Mrs. Gervoise out so long." 

Beatrice did not answer. She felt mortal hatred 
in her heart as she looked at him, and she also felt 
that that hatred was a crime. 

" We are going back to Oamoosie within the 
next hour," continued Mr. Gervoise. " Please to 
be ready." 

Mrs. Gervoise felt full of dismay, but did not 
dare to answer. Beatrice resolved not to speak, 
but stood and looked out of the window. Sudden- 
ly she started. She saw Babet, Gilbert's servant, 
coming up the avenue with a letter in her hand. 
She felt it was for her, and at once left the room 
and swiftly went do\^Tistairs. She reached the door 
as Babet was handing the letter to her mother's 
maid, Brownson. 

" That letter is for me, Brownson," said Beatrice, 
and unable to deny the fact in the presence of 
Babet, Brownson slowly replied she believed it was, 
and reluctantly, as Beatrice could see, surrendered 
it to her, without having first taken it, as in duty 
bound, to her honoured master. 
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Beatrice broke the seal and unfolded the page 
on which Gilbert had merely written, 

" If ever you want a friend, send for me. 

" Gilbert." 

It was all, but it was enough. Beatrice knew 
his meaning. He was hers in sorrow and danger ; 
hers entirely. She went up the staircase and met 
Mr. Gervoise half way. 

" You have received a letter," he said, looking 
at the open page in her hand. " It is a short one." 

" It is an appointment," replied Beatrice, with a 
bright, defiant smile; and she passed on, leaving him 
perplexed. 

That same evening they left Verville, and the 
old chateau was shut up once more. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" It is better to be at Oamoosie," thought Bea- 
trice, as she stood once more in her favourite 
avenue, and, looking around her, felt that land and 
sea divided her from Gilbert. "It would have 
been too hard to have remained in that little French 
village, and yet be separated from him. Here I 
can bear my fate; I have chosen it, and I will 
abide by it." 

But it was a hard fate, and hard was the battle 
she had to fight against her own longing heart. 
She had given up Gilbert, and no doubt she had 
done well. What availed an engagement which, 
as she had said to him, was only a snare and a 
danger to them both f But perilous though it was, 
it had been a pleasure too — sl deep, exquisite plea- 
sure. And now it was gone. No more could she 
think of him and say, " He is mine !" No more 
must she expect the fond and yet manly letters 
which had been the food of her heart so long. 

" And yet he loves me still," thought Beatrice ; 
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"and I have but to send for him and he will 
come." 

There was sweetness in that thought, a triumph- 
ant sweetness made to gladden a proud woman's 
heart. And as she thought so, Beatrice walked on 
beneath the shade of the mighty trees with a quick 
and eager step. She went on as if she were going 
to meet Gilbert, but alas ! the endless green of her 
wide demesne alone met her view ; she saw her- 
self the mistress of that stately solitude, beloved, 
indeed, but alone. She stood still and looked 
around her. The solemn trees arched their green 
summits above her head. How mighty, how 
eternal they looked, these friends of her childhood 
and comforters of her youth ! 

" I wonder if they know me as I know them ?" 
thought Beatrice. " I wonder if it is something 
to them when I pass beneath them glad and happy, 
or disturbed at heart and troubled, as I am now ? 
Who knows where the communion between man 
and nature ends ? And there is wonderful life in 
trees. A mountain looks inert and cold. Snow, 
torrid heat, are the same to rock and granite. But 
a tree has life. It is born, and it dies, and between 
these two extremes it has green youth and stately 
maturity. Man can fell and lightning scathe it ; 
it is mortal in its vicissitudes, grandly immortal in 
its durability. How old are these oaks I Older 
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than the coming of the Carnoosies from Scotland 
to this their English estate. I wonder if they 
liked the Carnoosies, or if they care about Beatrice 
Gordon ? Was there some elder brood more racy 
of the soil, more Saxon or Norman, whom they 
loved better ? Have we been aliens and intruders 
here — Scotch beggars come to fatten on English 
laud ? Never mind, good oaks ! We have been 
your masters, our breath has been your fiat. You 
have flourished with our favour, and stood or fallen 
at our decree ; but do not fear me, whilst I live 
and have power you are secure. Dews of heaven 
shall bathe your boughs, and earth moisture feed 
your roots; birds shall build their nests in yoiu* 
branches, and rear their young, and sing love-song 
between your leaves, and the fawn shall rest be- 
neath your long shadows, and a kind mistress shall 
you ever find Beatrice Gordon I" 

She looked at the trees, and tears stood in her 
eyes, for the emptiness and the folly of her rhap- 
sody were heavy upon her. What was she dream- 
ing about trees, and all but talking to them for ? 
Because her lot was so lone that her heart over- 
flowed, and she was Beatrice Gordon, young, 
pretty, and rich, but solitary. 

" And alone I must ever be," thought Beatrice. 
"Oh! Gilbert! Gilbert! I would give all the 
oaks in Carnoosie for a gooseberry bush in your 
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garden ! Oh ! Gilbert, shall we never be happy — 
never t" 

She flung herself on the still dewy grass at the 
foot of an aged beech. She shed bitter tears, and 
where was the communion of nature f Birds sang, 
leaves rustled, stirred by the pleasant breeze, and 
Beatrice might weep, whilst all around her re- 
joiced. 

In a mood subdued and sad, the mistress of 
Camoosie returned to the house. As she crossed 
the flower-garden she caught sight of two figures 
passing arm-in-arm through the orchard door. 
She remained petrified, for in one she recognized 
Antony, and in the other Miss Stone. In a 
moment Beatrice saw it all; they were married, 
and they were living in Camoosie ! She turned 
round in a transport of indignation and saw Mr. 
Gervoise standing on the terrace looking at her 
with an odd smile. She went up to him, and said 
briefly : 

" Mr. Gervoise, I will not have them here." 

" Miss Gordon, where I am my son and his wife 
shall be." 

" Go, then. I will not have them here." 

" If I go, my wife goes with me ; but I may 
add, to relieve your mind, that I will not go I" 

He gave her a cold, deliberate look, turned his 
back upon her, and entered the house. 
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Beatrice went up to the room where her mother 
was resting from the fatigue of the journey. She 
learned from her that Antony had run away with 
Miss Stone, and that Mr. Gervoise, after being 
desperately angry, had forgiven him^ 

" And if you care for me, Beatrice," pathetically 
added Mrs. Gervoise, "do let them stay here. 
Surely the house is large enough, and Mr. Ger- 
voise declares that if they go, I must go too." 

Beatrice's lips trembled with passionate indigna- 
tion, but once more she felt her powerlessness. 
Mr. Gervoise was complacency itself when they 
met at dinner. Beatrice was cold as ice to Antony 
and his young wife, but she was strictly civil. To 
another person, who also sat at her table an unin- 
vited gu^st, she was rather colder than to Mr. Ger- 
voise's son and daughter-in-law. This person, who 
was no other than Mr. Stone, nevertheless filled 
her heart with secret pity. He had aged ten years 
since they had met, and he was now a worn and 
grey old man, with a shy, troubled look that ever 
shunned hers. He left soon after dinner was over, 
spite Mr. Gervoise's fervent entreaties that he would 
remain; and Beatrice saw him walking through the 
grounds with his hands in his pockets and his eyes, 
bent on the earth — leaving his darling alone with 
the despoiler. 

Without seeming to do so, Beatrice also be- 

VOL. II. U 
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stowed a considerable degree of her attention on 
the young bride. Antony's manner, fond to his 
wife, defiant to her, did not surprise Beatrice ; but 
Rosy's, which was gay, saucy, childish, and shrewd 
to everyone else, did — for whenever their eyes met 
Eosy became mute, or seemed to shrink into her- 
self with a frightened air, and she looked either at 
her husband or at Mr. Gervoise as if for pro- 
tection. 

" What have they been saying about me to that 
poor little thing!" thought Beatrice; "well — ^no 
matter. It is plain I need fear no encroaching in- 
timacy. I shall be left to myself — ^I want no 
more." 

If this were all, indeed, that Beatrice wanted, 
she had her wish. As time passed — and we must 
let weeks go by — she perceived that she stood in a 
sort of moral isolation. No one sought her ; few, 
save her mother, spoke to her. Antony's honey- 
moon overflowed with sweetness, no doubt, and his 
young wife was evidently very fond of him, and 
Mr. Stone, who came daily, appeared reconciled to 
his fate, and Mr. Gervoise was both grand and 
meek ; but the mistress of the house was as much 
alone as a statue in its niche, or a goddess on her 
pedestal. 

It was a solitary life that she led in that large 
Camoosie of hers — a deep lull before the coming 
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of the greatest storm in her life. She lived mostly, 
when she was not with her mother, within the sha- 
dow of her favourite oaks. Young Mrs, Gervoise, 
who was very fond of fruit, had taken a fancy 
to the orchard, and was often joined there by her 
indolent, ever-doing-nothing husband* They 
seemed unable to live apart, yet Beatrice noticed 
that at meal-times they were fond and pettish by 
turns, and she perceived, with great annoyance, that 
Rosy did her the honour, as Mr. Gervoise would 
have said, of being jealous of her. It was a small, 
childish jealousy, that showed itself in trifles, and 
which Antony most artfully fomented. If he spoke 
to Beatrice, or looked at her — and this, being the 
easiest of all, and the most difficult for her to avoid, 
and probably, too, the pleasantest to himself, Antony 
did most — his young wife looked miserable, and 
either sat apart sulking and seeming ready to cry, 
or she darted angry glances at Miss Gordon. 

" Poor little thing I" thought Beatrice, " she does 
not see the trap," for it was plain to her that Mr. 
Gervoise had advised his son to act this part in 
order that dangerous intimacy might never rise be- 
tw^een his step-daughter and his daughter-in-law. 

Well it was, therefore, for Beatrice to live alone 
with her books, her oaks, and her solitary walks — 
alone in that wide Camoosie of which she was 
mistress to her sorrow, 

u2 
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There are many sad and fearful dramas in prN 
vate life. Some are condemned to enact them from 
the first to the last scene on the great stage, and 
some must sit in the boxes, and look on, and either 
fate cannot be avoided. This is no common 
theatre where, having paid for your seat, you can 
rise and leave ere the play is half over, because 
you are weary with its dulness or grieved at its 
incident. You must sit through the five acts, and 
when these are over, you may in your turn ascend 
the stage and become an actor, and have others 
looking on, laughing at your troubles, and perhaps 
grieving at your grief. Such a spectator now 
became Beatrice. Her own drama was either over 
or still to come, but before her eyes, and within 
her compulsory observation, was enacted the drama 
of young Mrs. Gervoise's life. 

Mr. Gervoise could never be at rest. He should 
rule and torment, and he now fixed on Mr. Stone. 
He had managed him so easily, and Mr. Stone had 
taken his daughter's elopement so quietly, that Mr. 
Gervoise had felt bound to go on. Had he been 
more observant, he might have noticed that Mr. 
Stone was silent and gloomy, that he often forgot 
to shave, that he angled no more, that he walked 
listlessly with downcast eyes, and showed the symp- 
toms which appear when a man's affections or his 
pride have received some hopeless wound ; 
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but it would have been useless to complain, and 
Mr. Stone knew it and was silent. 

This Mr. Gervoise forgot. He forgot that re- 
sentment can be silent as well as spoken, and 
he most amiably endeavoured to persuade Mr. 
Stone that he could not do better than take up his 
final residence in Oamoosie. 

" Let us make but one family," he said affec- 
tionately. 

"Excuse me, Miss Gordon is the mistress of 
Camoosie." 

" The owner of Carnoosie — I am master. Poor 
Beatrice is unfit for authority, you know." 

This allusion to Beatrice's supposed insanity ex- 
asperated Mr. Stone. He had been deceived once, 
he knew better now, but he was silent, his little 
Rosy might suffer if he spoke. 

" I might assist you in your business matters," 
continued Mr. Gervoise. 

" I have none," was the short answer. 

But Mr. Gervoise would not be disheartened. 
He had a long purse of his own, yet he was always 
longing to dip his fingers into somebody else's. Bea- 
trice's was closed now, Antony's was empty. If he 
could only persuade Mr. Stone to invest his money 
in pictures I Cautiously he felt his ground, and, 
encouraged by Mr. Stone's patience, he opened his 
batteries. Mr. Stone had borne heavier wrongs 
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and not murmured, but this insolent attempt made 
the cup overflow. 

Mr. Gervoise and Mr. Stone were sitting on the 
terrace, Beatrice was standing a little apart from 
them. Her eyes were fixed on the flower-garden 
and the fountains, but she did not see them. She 
saw a cross on lonely cliffs and a red sun setting 
above a dark blue sea, and she went over the un- 
utterable bitterness of a last parting. 

Absorbed in her own thoughts, she lost the open- 
ing of the critical conversation, but roused at length 
by Mr. Stone's angry voice, a very unusual sound, 
she listened without looking round. 

" Pictures !" that gentleman was saying, ^' and 
who save fools care for pictures? Perhaps you 
take me for a fool, sir!" he said bitterly. 

"Heaven forbid!" piously answered Mr.Gervoise, 
"a man of sounder judgment I never met with than 
Joseph Stone, Esq." 

" But he did not show much by letting your 
scapegrace son come within reach of his pretty 
daughter, did he, Mr. Gervoise ?" 

"My dear sir, why bring up this unpleasant 
past t Have I, too, not been wronged t Was not 
this stolen match as great an offence to me as it 
was to you t" 

Beatrice gently turned her head. 

Mr. Stone had risen ; she saw him stare at Mr. 
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Gervoise, still calmly sitting, and there was ill-con- 
cealed fuiy in the gaze. 

" An offence to you !" he said at length ; " the 
thing for which you plotted and plotted till it came 
to pass." 

" I !" exclaimed Mr. Gervoise in amazed inno- 
cence. " Why, I was in France at the time I " 

" In France ! of course you were — ^you kept out 
of the way — an old dodge 1" 

"Mr. Stone, you forget yourself," virtuously 
said Mr. Gervoise ; " it was you who advised me to 
take that French journey. And now my eyes are 
opened at last. Is it possible you were in a plot 
with your daughter to entrap my unfortunate 
sont" 

He pointed his fore-finger at Mr. Stone, who 
stood silent, confounded at this rare impudence. 

*'0f course that is it !" resumed Mr. Gervoise, 
amazed at his long blindness, ^^ of course it is ; you 
advised me to travel on I know not what flimsy 
pretence, and the very night I left your daughter 
ran away with my poor boy. Mr. Stone, was that 
right? — ^was it justt" 

" I have deserved it," at length said Mr. Stone, 
wiping his forehead ; " I was warned you were a 
devil — a real devil, and I would not believe it — I 
have deserved it ! " 

" Mr. Stone, do not be absurd, I beg. I have a 
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great dislike to absurdity, and allow me to remind 
you of a few facts, just a few. I did nothing to 
draw you to this house ; I seldom went near you, 
and finally, when I went to France, it was on your 
urgent advice. I defy you to prove in the faintest 
manner that I ever did the least thing to promote 
this unfortunate marriage. I am secure there, Mr. 
Stone, and I repeat it — I defy you." 

He spoke as he felt, with insolent triumph. We 
all like and enjoy success, and Mr. Gervoise was 
not above this weakness. His well-laid plans had 
not been defeated, in one tittle — everything had 
come to pass as he had schemed it ; why, then, not 
enjoy the innocent gratification of proving to Mr. 
Stone that he had been thoroughly defeated ? 

" You are a devil," said Mr. Stone again, " a 
real devil. Eosy, come and kiss me," he added, 
turning to his daughter, who was coming up the 
stone steps with her husband, " come and kiss me, 
my poor darling," continued her father ; " I am 
going away, and you will not see me here in a 
hurry." 

Rosy gave her father and Mr. Gervoise a scared 
look. She saw well enough they had been 
quarrelling, and Mr. Stone's face told her the 
(juarrel had been a severe one. She stood for a 
moment like one bewildered, then she sprang to- 
wards her father with a pitiful cry. She clung to 
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him with a passion which was more than sorrowful 
— it was desperate. Alas ! she had felt secure and 
strong whilst he was by, and she felt weak and 
forsaken now that he was going. Antony stood 
and looked on, at first with a sneer, then with dark 
and jealous displeasure, and as his nature was 
coarse as well as cruel, he soon went up to his 
wife, and taking hold of her arm, attempted to 
pull her away. 

** Come along, you idiot ! " he said. " And as 
for you, sir," he added insolently, turning on his 
father-in-law, "^ leave the house !" 

Mr. Stone had no time to reply or to resent the 
insult, Beatrice had come forward, and turning her 
flushed and indignant face on Antony, she said : 

" Mr. Antony Gervoise, attempt to repeat words 
like these in my house, and you leave it for ever 
and on the instant I " 

Antony, who had not seen her, drew back 
almost frightened. Beatrice turned to Mr. Stone, 
and said quietly : 

" I hope I need not tell you that I am mistress 
here, and that you are welcome to come or stay at 
your pleasure." 

" Thank you, ma'am, thank you — ^much obliged," 
said Mr. Stone, without heeding her, and looking 
at Rosy with eyes that said : " Oh ! why can't I 
take you away, my darling ?" he turned away, and 
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with a quick step walked out of that ill-fated Car- 
noosie. Bosj, bathed in tears, stood looking after 
him, then ran to overtake him ; two hands of steel 
held her back. Antony looked savage, but said 
nothing. Mr. Gervoise said with austere courtesy: 

" Know your duty, madam, I pray. Stay with 
your husband. Know your duty, I say." 

Eosy gave Beatrice a pitiful look, but Beatrice, 
though grieved, remained mute, and did not inter- 
fere. She could not; voluntarily this young 
thing had put the yoke around her neck, and now 
she must bear it. 

That same evening Mr. Stone left the cottage ; 
he knew well enough that his presence there could 
no longer serve, and might injure his darling. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

The day was dark and sullen. Heavy clouds 
hung in the sky ; motionless and vast, like stranded 
ships, they lay on that grey sea. Pale mists 
dropped above low plain and wooded park, above 
dull and silent mansions, above slow rivers, that 
flowed without a sound through the summer land- 
scape. 

" What are you thinking of, Beatrice ?" asked 
Mrs. Gervoise. ' 

Beatrice turned from the window where she had 
been looking at the clouds. 

"Are you thinking of Gilbert?" continued her 
mother. 

A sharp thrill of pain shot through Beatrice's 
heart. She thought of Gilbert daily, almost 
hourly, but she could not bear to hear or to utter 
his name. Was not all overt Had she not told 
him so, and had he not ceased to write I Why 
was she asked, then, if she was thinking of him ? 
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" I was thinking of Mrs. Antony Gervoise," she 
replied ; " she looks wretched." 

"Poor young thing!" sighed Mrs. Gervoise. 
" But, Beatrice, do not meddle," she added timor- 
ously, " pray do not !" 

" I do not intend it, darling," sadly said Bea- 
trice. ^' Where is the use of meddling when I 
cannot mend I" 

"My dear, you look very low. You stay too 
much with me. Why do you not go out and take 
a walk ?" 

" I cannot walk to-day." 

" Why do you not go out and sketch, then I 
You used to sketch, Beatrice ; but you are not the 
same since we went to Verville." 

Beatrice rose quickly. 

" You are quite right, darling," she said. " I 
shall go out and sketch. The rainy weather will 
soon come, and then I cannot." 

She took her sketch-book and went out with a 
sort of haste. Oh I if she could have left her sad 
and useless thoughts behind her ! She sat down 
as soon as she entered the grounds, but she did not 
draw; her book lay open on her lap, and her 
thoughts went back to the pale, sad face and the 
tearful eyes of little Rosy. Anton/s wife was 
fearfully altered, her cheeks had grown hollow, 
her plump little figure had shrunk, and she went 
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moping about in a way which made Beatrice's heart 
ache when they met, which was but seldom. Mrs. 
Gervoise took her meals in her own room, and 
Beatrice was glad to take them there with her, and 
not listen to Mr. Gervoise's polite insolence, or to 
Antony's coarse remarks, both directed to the young 
wife. Ever since Mr. Stone's departure the young 
man had spoken to Rosy, and even looked at her 
as if she had lost all grace and favour in his eyes. 
Was his short love exhausted, did he resent his 
wife's affection for her father, or, worse still, was 
his nature so mean that he disliked the defenceless 
being he could now torment with impunity I 

" And shall I let him go on tormenting herf 
thought Beatrice ; and even as she thought so, a 
light step on the grass behind her made her turn 
round. She saw young Mrs. Gervoise coming to- 
wards her. She looked listless and sad, and stopped 
by Beatrice's side. 

" How nicely you draw !" she said, with a sigh. 

Beatrice looked up. There were traces of 
tears on Rosy's cheeks. *^ There has been a quarrel, 
and she wants to tell me about it," she thought. 
She replied coldly enough : 

" I am happy to hear you say so." 

" There is plenty to sketch in Camoosie," con- 
tinued Mrs. Antony Gervoise, and she sat down on 
the grass by Beatrice's side. 
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** Plenty indaed," TCj^lied Beatrioe. 
There was a jonse, tbeD Mrs. AstonT Gervciae 
said impetnonsly: 

^ I wish I had never seen it,"* and she burst into 



It was not in Beatrice's nature to lesist this 
appeal for sympathy. She put by her drawing 
and turned to the poor little thing by her, who was 
weeping and sobbing as if her heart would loeak. 

^'Be of good cheer," she said, ^matters will 
mend.*' 

^He told me I did not love him," sobbed Bosy, 
^ that I loved my father and hated hinu" 

^That was great nons^ise." 

^'I hate Mr. Gervoise!" impetoously lesomed 
Bosv. 

m 

Beatrice looked at her compassionatdy. So she, 
too, knew whence all the mischief in Camoosie 



^ It was he told my hosband I did not love him 
— ^Antony told me so." 

^ Like father, like son," thoogfat Beatrice. 

^ I wish I were oat of this house," sobbed the 
young wife, ^I shall never be happy here. I am 
sure my maid tells Mr. Grervoise all I do. Oh! 
^liss Gordon, I feel helpless and alone — do advise 



me. 



^I cannot," replied Beatrice. ^I wish for your 
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sake you were out of Camoosie, but to advise you 
is not in my power." 

^^But how do you manage?" insisted Rosy. 
" No one interferes with you. You seem free as 
air, and Mr. Gervoise is afraid of you." 

Beatrice smiled rather drearily. 

" I wear a chain round my ancle," she said ; 
*^ you do not see it — I scarcely feel it — ^habit has 
made it light and easy ; besides, I know how far to 
go ; yet there are moments when it eats into the 
flesh, and I almost cry out with the pain. But 
habit, which has done much, has taught me what 
to shun. This experience alone can teach you. 
Camoosie is a noble mansion and a flne place, but 
there are traps and pitfalls over the whole of it. 
I can walk blindfolded where you are in danger 
every moment. How then can I advise you ?" 

Rosy looked frightened. 

" I shall leave it," she said, " I shall tell Antony 
we must go ; I will not stay." 

" Do not attempt it," decisively said Beatrice, 

"Why so?" 

" You would fail, and failure is dangerous." 

" Fail !" cried Rosy. " I will leave Camoosie, 
Miss Gordon, and you shall see it." 

She rose, looking red and angry, Beatrice 
gently laid her hand on her arm. 

" Whatever you attempt," she said, " let it not 
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be now, after leaving me. I do not speak for my 
sake, but for your own. You would only defeat 
your own ends. Be patient — wait a day or two." 

Rosy looked gloomy. 

" Why, what sort of a house is this ?" she asked 
angrily. 

" A fair house, and which might be a blessed 
home to all within its walls," replied Beatrice, 
turning back to look at Carnoosie as it stood, 
square and stately on the terrace, with its bright 
flowers waving and its fountains glancing in a 
stormy sun ; '^ but what is there man will not mar?" 

Rosy sat down once more on the grass, and, 
leaning her elbow on her knee, she looked darkly 
before her. 

"Poor little thing!" said Beatrice kindly, and 
resuming her drawing, she added : 

" I said I would not advise you, and yet I will : 
be patient and be firm." 

Rosy looked bewildered. To be patient and 
firm — she to whose wishes everything had yielded 
in her father's house, and who had learned vehe- 
mence, but scarcely firmness, 

" I cannot," she replied. " I know what you 
mean, but I cannot. When I am aggrieved, I 
must speak and I must have my way." 

" God help you, then I" thought Beatrice, but she 
said nothing. 
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Rosy felt Miss Gordon's prudent reserve, and it 
offended her. She spoke no more of herself, and 
after a while she rose and walked away, with mis- 
trust in her heart, Beatrice knew it, and did not 
resent it. She knew, too, how Rosy*s struggle for 
liberty would end, and she was even prepared for 
bearing the penalty of the^ words she had spoken. 
That same afternoon Beatrice and Antony met on 
the staircase. He stood still on seeing her, and 
said insolently ; 

" So it is war — is it ?" 

Beatrice did not condescend to reply, 

"I warn you," he continued, his voice rising, 
" that there must be nothing between my wife and 
me— no mischief— no interference.'* 

Beatrice looked him steadily in the face, and 
continued ascending ; he walked down, muttering 
sulkily. Upstairs Beatrice found Mr, Gervoise, 

"My dear Beatrice," he said, "what is this? 
Rosy has been complaining to you. Dear little 
foolish flighty Rosy ! My dear, let us understand 
one another. Leave the young couple to me, 
Beatrice ; I know young people and their ways, 
and if you will be kind enough not to meddle, 
what is there I shall not be happy to grant 1" 

" Why are they both so much afraid that she 
should talk to me ?" thought Beatrice, but she did 
not answer. 

VOL. II. X 
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" Would you like to travel in England with your 
dear mother ?" continued Mr. Gervoise. " She 
would like a change. What would you say to an 
excursion to the lakes I" 

The temptation was brief, though keen enough. 
For Oarnoosie was but a prison. Oh ! it would be 
sweet to be away somewhere, even though but for 
a while ! What were these Stones to her ? Had 
they not rushed on their fate, and how could she 
mend it now I All that Mr. Gervoise asked of her 
was to remain neutral — he had found a new victim, 
and would leave her and her mother in peace. 
But if these thoughts passed rapidly through 
Beatrice's mind, other nobler, more generous 
thoughts also came with them. She looked steadily 
in Mr.Gervoise's face, and said with a scornful smile : 

" Carnoosie is mine, and as much as I please I 
shall meddle in what passes beneath my roof." 

" I made a proposal," mildly said Mr. Gervoise, 
and he raised his hand to his ear to catch her 
answer. Mr. Gervoise had of late shown symptoms 
of deafness, feigned or real. 

" I am not to be bought," replied Beatrice ; " and, 
moreover, I care little whether the chain be short 
or long." 

She rose as much as to say " our discourse is 
ended," and Mr. Gervoise rose too, and in the same 
mild and courteous tone he said : 
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" I am truly sorry, Beatrice." 

He left the room, and Beatrice sat down again 
and sighed. She felt before her the coming of a 
long struggle, and she was very weary. 

" What is that little pink and white thing to me f 
she thought almost angrily, " that I should thus be 
troubled about her? — and what is her foolish father 
to me either ? Did I not warn him, and have I 
forgotten how the warning was received? I heartily 
wish that his Rosy would leave me in peace." 

She learned the same evening that with Rosy at 
least she was not likely to be troubled in a hurry. 
She had gone out on the terrace after dinner, and 
was leaning against the stone balustrade, and look- 
ing down at the fountains, when a voice behind her 
half whispered : 

"Do look round, Beatrice." 

Beatrice looked round, but with some scorn, for 
it was Antony who spoke. He was standing be- 
hind her, looking at her with that cruel fondness 
in his blue eyes which Beatrice had always hated. 

" My name is Miss Gordon," she said haughtily. 

" And Beatrice," he persisted, " you are a true 
dark queen, royally handsome." 

This flight of speech was so far beyond Antony's 
reach, that Beatrice wondered whether it had been 
suggested by his father. With open mistrust she 
drew away from the young man, and thus perceived 

X 2 
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little Rosy standing within two paces of them with 
a pale face and jealous eyes. Beatrice indignantly 
looked at Antony, who laughed and went off. 

Rosy, too, walked away in another direction, alone 
and miserable no doubt. Beatrice did not see the 
contest or hear the quarrel, but she saw Rosy's 
eyes the next morning, and she knew that the bird 
had beaten its wings in vain against the iron bars 
of the cage in which the fowler had placed it. 

" Poor little bird!" thought Beatrice ; " I wonder 
if it will ever sing again." 

Thus matters went on for a while, and then there 
was a change. Mrs. Antony Gervoise had a bright 
defiant look, and went about the house with a 
buoyant step. Beatrice saw it, and she saw, too, 
that Mr. Gervoise watched his daughter-in-law 
with a mocking eye. Observation soon told Miss 
Gordon what ailed Rosy. She was expecting a 
letter. Every morning, when the post was due, the 
young wife looked bright and expectant, but when 
the hour had gone by, she went out into the garden 
to hide her misery. Beatrice could not bear to see 
her face as the letter- bag was brought in, and its 
contents, few enough— for Camoosie was a charmed 
place that had little to do with the outer world — 
were distributed to the other members of the 
family and she alone received nothing. Her 
anxious eyes, pining in vain for that token of aflfec- 
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tion, and the cruel pleasure with which Antony 
and his father watched her bitter disappointment, 
filled Miss Gordon with pity. Her whole soul 
rose within her. Was she to tolerate such things 
beneath her roof? "Am I not answerable for 
them if I do ?" thought Beatrice as she walked 
down the oak avenue. " Does not the dishonour 
of such doings reach me? — I will not allow it. 
My old Camoosie shall not be sullied with such 
iniquities whilst it calls me mistress." 

Beatrice knew her ground too well to talk to or 
to argue with Mr. Gervoise ; but she made an 
opportunity that same day to meet Rosy in a soli- 
tary spot, and going up to her, said at once : 

" You are expecting a letter — ^you will never get 
it — ^yours never reached. Give me another, and I 
will post it." 

Kosy turned red and pale. 

" They dare not," she said, " they dare not have 
done that." 

" Poor child 1 Give me a letter, I say, and I 
warrant that the answer will come." 

Rosy looked frightened. 

" Do you think I am safe here ?" she whispered, 
taking Beatrice's arm and leading her away to a 
closer and more covered spot. " He threatened to 
kill me last night." 

Beatrice smiled. 
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" And you believed him, and he frightened you. 
Trust me, he may beat you, he will never kill you. 
He knows the law too well." 

" Ah !" said Rosy with a deep sigh, " he is always 
talking of the law, and it seems it is all for him 
and against me !" 

" Trust to the law so far as vour life is con- 
cerned. He has neither the will nor the daring to 
attempt it." 

" And do you think I can write a letter, and be 
safe too ?" suggested Rosy. 

" Why not ?" asked Beatrice, 

Rosy gave a fearful look around her, then pushed 
up her sleeve and bared her arm ; a deep purple 
mark had imprinted itself on the delicate white 
flesh, 

^^He taxed me with the letter," she whispered, 
covering her arm up, " and dared me to write 
another, and he did this I God help me !" she 
added, clenching her two hands, and looking up at 
that serene blue sky, which calmly sees all man's 
iniquities — " God help me 1 I was the apple of my 
father's eye, and the darling of his heart, and now 
I am beaten so. Oh ! Miss Gordon, I must die, or 
it cannot be true ! I married for love a few months 
ago. It cannot have come to this I What have I 
done ? I only wished to please him, and be happy 
with him, and you see how he uses me ! This 
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morning, Miss Gordon, when I showed this mark 
to Mr. Gervoise, he shrugged his shoulders in his 
horrid French fashion, and answered, his son had 
told him how I had fallen and hurt myself, and he 
assured me with a smile— he smiled his horrible, 
hateful smile — he assured me no one would believe 
me. 

"But I do — I believe you, and I will help you," 
warmly said Beatrice ; " write the letter, I tell you, 
and I will post it." 

" I will," sobbed the poor young thing. " I have 
borne it in silence as long as I could, in order not 
to grieve my poor dear father's heart ; but longer 
than this I cannot bear it. Miss Gordon. I cannot 
— ^I cannot. He must help me." 

Beatrice knew Mr. Gervoise and his son too well 
to suppose that even Mr. Stone could do much to 
assist his daughter ; but she also knew that they 
hated and feared exposure, and had speculated on 
her silence. It was right, too, he should know how 
his darling was treated, and she said again : 

" Write the letter, and I will post it," 

" But when ?" asked Rosy ; " he never leaves me 
now." 

"Well, then, leave him and come to my room this 
afternoon. No one will venture to seek you there." 

"I will," replied Rosy; "thank you. Miss 
Gordon. Good-bye, I think I see him." 
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She nimbly ran down a path and vanished in its 
green windings. Beatrice looked after her with a 
thoughtful eye. 

" Which of us two is unlike other women I" she 
wondered. " I know so little of my own sex. Are 
we meant to yield and be crushed like that poor 
little Rosy ? — or to resent wrong, and throw back 
injury like Beatrice Gordon I Which of us is the 
right womanly woman ? The gentle, weak, and 
yielding one, or the indignant and passionate one ? 
No matter. Were we all bom to be trampled 
under foot by such beings as Antony Gervoise and 
his father, I should still wish to be what I am, to 
hate and oppose him with all my might." 

It was the habit of Beatrice to be out every 
afternoon whilst her mother slept, but this day she 
stayed within, reading and waiting for Rosy. She 
waited until she heard her talking in the garden, 
and then, concluding she had been unable to come, 
she went out. She found her at the foot of the 
terrace, walking arm-in-arm with her husband. He 
looked very amiable and fond, and the honeymoon 
sweetness had come back to his bearing and atti- 
tude. Rosy never looked up as Beatrice passed, 
but Antony raised his eyes, and fastened them with 
a mocking look on Beatrice's face. 

"How late you take your walk to-day, Miss 
Gordon I " he said, significantly. 
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"How kind of you to take any notice of my 
hours !" coolly replied Beatrice, and she walked on, 
thinking, " the little simpleton has betrayed me." 

. An hour later, as she was coming in, she found 
Rosy waiting for her on the staircase. 

" I could not come," she whispered. 

'^ Did you wish to come ?" sadly asked Beatrice. 

"He has promised to behave better," replied 
Rosy with a blush. 

" Did you tell him you were to come to me ?" 

" No, Miss Gordon — indeed I did not." 

" Very well — I am glad you are happy again," 
and leaving Rosy, she walked on, and went into 
her mother's room, thinking, " I wonder how long 
her happiness will last?" 

It lasted three days, two more than Beatrice had 
expected. On the morning of the third. Rosy ran 
to her in the orchard, overflowing with indignation 
and tears. 

" I will write to-day, I will. He has behaved 
dreadfully. I cannot stay with him. I told him 
so, I will not remain with him any longer. I 
will write to-day. Miss Gordon." 

" If you can," suggested Beatrice, gravely. 

Rosy gave her a piteous look. 

" Will you not help me t" 

" I am willing, but you have made it difficult for 
me to do so." 
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Beatrice spoke so seriously that Rosy was 
frightened. 

" What am I to do f she asked, helplessly. 

" Nothing to-day." 

It rained hard the next day, and the opportunity 
Beatrice hoped for did not come, for it was out in 
the grounds she meant Kosy's letter to be written. 
The following day was as wet and gloomy as its 
predecessor, and, as Beatrice remained with her 
mother, she did not see Antony's wife ; but on the 
fourth morning the sun shone again, and they met 
in the flower-garden. Beatrice was shocked to see 
that Rosy was pale as death. 

" What ails you?" she asked kindly. 

" Nothing. Pray do not speak to me — do not 
mind me — nothing ails me." 

Her looks, her voice, breathed the deepest terror. 
Without heeding her fear, Beatrice resolutely took 
Rosy's arm under her own, and walked openly with 
her on the terrace within sight of Mr. Gervoise's 
windows. 

" You do not know this house and these men," 
she said in a subdued voice, though without any 
appearance of mystery. *^It is your terror that 
makes it dangerous, and gives them strength. Be 
fearless, and you are almost safe. I can see you 
have been imprudent — writing a letter, perhaps " 
— here Beatrice felt Rosy's arm shake on her own 
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— " and you have been detected and threatened, 
but trust to me, and do not fear." 

" Miss Gordon ^" 

"Do not answer me," quietly said Beatrice. 
" You cannot command your face, and your looks 
would betray you ; laugh, if you can — if you can- 
not, say nothing, and do not take your arm from 
under mine. I am going up-stairs with you." 

Rosy submitted, but, as Beatrice could see, with 
the greatest fear. They entered the house together, 
and went up to Beatrice's room. At the door they 
found Antony. He gave his wife a significant 
look, beneath which she shrank, 

" You will spare me Mrs. Antony Gervoise for 
awhile. I want her," said Beatrice, opening the 
door and going in. 

Her head was turned, and she did not see the 
threatening hand which Antony raised in his 
young wife's face ; but he did not dare to speak ; 
he went down, his sullen countenance overflowing 
with silent anger. 

" He will kill me I" whispered Rosy, as Beatrice 
closed the door upon her. " Oh I Miss Gordon, you 
have ruined me — let me go — ^he will kill me !" 

" I will not use force to keep you," Beatrice said 
gravely ; ^' but unless you are mad you will stay." 

Rosy wrung her hands, flung herself on a sofa, 
and burst into passionate sobs and tears. Beatrice 
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looked at her thoughtfully, and felt half inclined 
to open the door and bid her seek her fate, but 
pity proved too strong ; the unkind words could 
not be spoken. She sat down by Rosy, and, taking 
her hand, said very gently and tenderly : 

" Listen to me, Rosy ; there are two courses open 
to you — patience or revolt. Either submit to wrong 
or repel it bravely, but to do neither will ruin you." 

Rosy looked up. 

" Oh ! God help me I" she said. " I am friend- 
less and alone. God help me I" 

'' Am I not your friend?" asked Beatrice. 

" No, Miss Gordon, you only pity me." 

'' But I will be your friend, and, what is more, I 
will help you. Never, if I can prevent it, shall 
you be ill-used in this house." 

Rosy looked up in her face ; she read true and 
deep pity there, and flinging her arms around Bea- 
trice's neck, she cried and sobbed again. Beatrice 
let this violent grief exhaust itself; then, when 
Ros/s tears flowed more slowly, and her sobs had 
almost ceased, she said : 

" You are married, and you must make the best 
of your hard bargain. But I know Antony. 
Generous and patient forbearance will not win 
him to better behaviour — he must fear. That he 
liked you, I have no doubt, but he married you for 
your money ^" 
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" No," interrupted Rosy, " I have none " 

'* You are not rich !" Beatrice exclaimed. 

** No, not at all." 

" But your father is." 

*^ He has a moderate income," replied Rosy. 

Beatrice looked as she felt, amazed. 

" But you will be rich ?" she persisted. 

" I hope it will be long before I am. Miss Gor- 
don," said Rosy, reddening. 

Beatrice thought she must be dreaming. 

" I hope you will long live and enjoy Oamoosie," 
continued Rosy, in low, hesitating tones. " And 
surely Antony cannot have thought of that when 
he married me— you are so young." 

Beatrice had enough self-control not to question 
her, nor to startle her by one imprudent word, but 
she felt her blood turning cold in her veins with 
the horror of an unforeseen danger. Who was this 
young thing who clung to her, and spoke of her 
death and of Oarnoosie in one breath t 

" Then Stone is not your real name ?" she said, 
smiling. 

"Didn't you know?" answered Rosy, surprised; 
" papa changed it when he came back from Aus- 
tralia. His uncle left him the property he now 
has, on condition that he should change his name 
from Camoosie to Stone." 

Beatrice's lips felt parched and dry. This girl 
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whom she was clasping in her arms, whose tears 
had been shed on her bosom, was her mortal 
though unconscious enemy ; for by the tenor of 
Mr. Camoosie's will, she was her heiress if Mr. 
Mortimer died childless, and Mr. Mortimer was 
unmarried, and in the last stage of disease ! This 
was why Mr. Gervoise had plotted to make Antony 
marry a girl whose dowry was Camoosie. 

" He will poison me," thought Beatrice. 

" Poor, poor dear papa I" sighed Rosy. " Oh ! 
Miss Gordon, what trouble he has gone through ! 
Mamma thought he was dead and married again, 
and she was dead as well as my little brother when 
papa came back and took me, and I have been with 
him ever since. Oh I Miss Gordon, how he does 
love me !" Her tears flowed again at the thought. 

"Poor little Rosy," softly said Beatrice, "it shall 
make no difference, it shall make no difference," and 
she kissed her tenderly. 

" What ?" asked Rosy. 

But Beatrice's answer was a smile. 

" Antony wants to subdue you — that is his plan, 
or rather his father's," she said. " Well — he shall 
not prevail." 

" He wants to break my spirit," replied Rosy, 
" he told me so this morning. ^ I will break your 
spirit, my lady,' he said." 

Beatrice's lip curled with scorn. This was the 
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man who had dared to think of marrying her. 

" How did he come to say this ?" she asked ; 
" you wrote to your father — ^tell me all. I shall 
not be offended." 

'*! did write to him yesterday. Antony was 
with his father — at least 1 thought so, and I wrote." 

" Did you tell him I had offered to post your 
letter ?" 

Rosy was silent. 

" And he came and found you and took it from 
you, and read it," said Beatrice ; ^' poor little Rosy!" 

Rosy looked at her. 

" Miss Gordon, what do you think he did ? He 
said to me — ' So you have been writing to your 
father that I beat you, and that the mark is not 
quite gone ! Well — I shall manage better now !' 
And so he did. Miss Gordon. He did not beat me, 
and he left no marks, but he locked the door, and 
he worried me as his dogs worry game, until I felt 
half mad. And when he had done with me, and 
I was crying my heart out, he laughed at me, and 
called me shameful names. And I hate him!" 
cried Rosy, her blue eyes flashing, " 1 do 1" 

" And you fear him," said Beatrice, " and he 
has forbidden you to speak to me." 

Rosy looked piteous. 

" Yes," she replied, " and pray do not talk to 
me opposite him — pray do not, Miss Gordon." 
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Her scared look, her clasped hands, spoke of 
terror strong and deep. 

"What am I to say!" replied Beatrice, gently; 
" he may ill-use you, he never will injure you, and 
it is your fear makes him strong. He wants you, 
child, your death would be his greatest misfortune ; 
but if he can convince you that you are in danger, 
what am I to say? Submit then, bear your fate, and 
do not write to your father — do not speak to me." 

Rosy looked helpless. 

" Advise me, Miss Gordon," she entreated. 

Beatrice rose sadly. 

" You want no advice," she said; "your mind is 
made up; you will not write — ^you will not speak to 
me. Go, child, I am not angry with you, and when- 
ever you want me, remember I am willing and ready." 

She kissed Bosy as she spoke, and opened the 
door ; and Rosy, crest-fallen, but glad at heart to 
have escaped Miss Gordon's dangerous protection, 
glided out of her room. 
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